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the Duke of Marlborough. XXVII. Disputes between the two 
Houses on the Sulked of the Aylesbury Constables. XXV III. 
The Parliament dissolved. XXIX. Proceedings in the Paid 
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iiameiU of Scotland. XXX. They pass an Act for a Treaty 
of Union with England. XXXI. Diference between the Par- 
liament and Convocation in Ireland. XXX II. Fruitless Cam 
paignon the Moselle. XXXIII. The Duke of Marlborough 
forces the French Lines in Brabant. XXXIV. He is preveut- 
* ed by the Deputies of the States from attacking the French Ar- 
my. XXXV. He visits the Imperial Court of Vienna. 
XXXVI. Slate of the tVar on the Upper Rhine, in Hunaaru 
Piedmont, Portugal, and Poland. XXXVII. Sir Thomas 
Dilkes destroys part of the French Fleet, and relieves Gibral- 
tar. XXXVfll. The Earl of Peterborough and Sir Cloudes- 
ley Shovel reduce Barcelona. XXXIX. The Earl’s surpri- 
sing Progress in Spain. XL. New Parliament in England. 
XLI. Bill for a Regency in case of the Queen’s Decease. XLII. 
Debates in the House of Lords upon the supposed Danger to 
which the Church was exposed. XLIII. The Parliament pro- 
rogued. XLIV. Disputes in the Convocation. XLV. Con- 
ferences opened for a Treaty of Union with Scotland. XLVl. 
Substance of the Treaty. 

I. '^IT'IIEN' tile parlianiciit met in October, the queen, in her 
^ ’ spcccli, took notice of the declaration by the Duke of Sa- 
voy, and the treaty with Portugal, as circumstances advantageous 
to the alliance. She told them, that although no provision was 
made for the expedition to Lisbon, and the augmentation of the 
land-forces, the funds had answered so well, and the produce of 
prizes been so considerable, that the public had not run in debt 
by those additional services ; that she had contributed out of her 
own revenue to the support of the circle of Suabia, whose firm 
adherence to the interest of the allies deserved her seasonable as- 
sistance. She said, she would not engage in any unnecessary ex- 
pence of her own, that she might have the more to spare towards 
the ease of her subjects. She recommended dispatch and union, 
and earnestly e.xhorted them to avoid any heats or divisions that 
might give encouragement to the common enemies of the church 
and state. Notwithstanding this admonition, and the addresses 
of both Houses, in which they promised to avoid all divisions, a 
motion was made in the House of Commons for renewing the bill 
against occasional conformity, and carried by a great majority. 
In the new draft, however, the penalties were lowered, and the 
severest clauses mitigated. As the court no longer interested it- 
self in the success of this measure, the House was pretty equally 
divided with respect to the speakers, and the debates on each side 
were maintained with equal spirit and ability : at length it passed, 
and was sent up to the Lords, who handled it still more severely. 
It was opposed by a small majority of the bishops, and particu- 
larly by Burnet of Sarum, who declaimed against it, as a scheme 
of the papists to set the church and protestants at variance. It 
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was successively attacked by the Duke of Devonshire, the Earl of 
Pembroke, the Lords Haversham, Mohun, Ferrars, and Whar- 
ton. Prince George of Denmark absented himself from the 
House; and the question being put for a second reading, it was 
carried in the negative ; yet the Duke of Marlborough and Lo|rd 
Godolphin entered their dissent against its being rejected, thoi^h 
the former had positively declared, that he thought the bill un- 
seasonable. The Commons having perused a copy of the treaty 
with Portugal, voted forty thousand men, including five thousand 
marines, for the sea service of the ensuing yev ; and a like num- 
ber of land forces, to act in conjunction with the allies, besides 
the additional ten thousand : they likewise resolved. That the pro- 
portion to be employed in Portugal should amount to eight thou- 
sand. Sums were granted for the maintenance of these great ar- 
maments, as well U.S for the subsidies payable to her majesty’s al- 
lies ; and funds appointed for the occasion. Then they assured 
the queen, in an address, that they would provide for the support 
of such alliatices as she had made, or should make, with the 
Duke of Savoy. 

II. At this period the nation was alarmed by the detection of a 
conspiracy said to be hatched by the Jacobites of Scotland. Si- 
mon Fraser, Lord Lovat, a man of desperate enterprise, profound 
dissimulation, abandoned morals, and ruined fortune, who had 
been outlawed for having ravished a sister of tlie Marquis of 
Athol, was the person to whom the plot seems to have owed its 
origin. He repaired to the court of St. Germain’s where he un- 
dertook to assemble a body of twelve thousand Highlanders to 
act in favour of the pretender, if the court of France would assist 
them with a small reinforcement of troops, together with officers, 
arms, ammunition, and money. The French king seemed to listen 
to the proposal ; but, as Fraser’s character was infamous, he 
doubted his veracity. He was therefore sent back to Scotland, 
with two other persons, who were instructed to learn the strength 
and sentiments of the clans, and endeavour to engage some of the 
nobility in the design of an insurrection. Fraser no sooner re- 
turned, than he privately discovered the whole transaction to the 
Duke of Queensberry, and undertook to make bun acquainted 
with the whole correspondence between the pretender and the 
Jacobites. In consequence of this service he was provided with a 
pass, to secure him from all prosecution ; and made a progress 
through the Highlands, to sound the inclination of the chieftains. 
Before he set out on bis circuit, he delivered to the Duke a let- 
ter from the queen dowager at St. Germain’s directed to the Mar- 
quis of Athol : it was couched in general tierms, and subscribed 
in a different character ; so that, in ail probability, Fraser had 
forged the direction, with a view to ruin the marquis, who bad 
prosecuted him for the injury done to his sister. He proposed a se- 
cond journey to France, where he should be able to discover other 
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more material circumstances ; and the Duke of Queensberry pro- 
cured a pass for him to go to Holland from the Earl of Notting- 
ham, though it was expedited under a borrowed name. The duke 
had communicated his discovery to the queen, without disclosing 
his name, which he desired might be concealed ; her majesty be- 
lieved the particulars, which were confirmed by her spies at Pa- 
ris, as well as by the evidence of Sir John Maclean, who had 
lately been conveyed from France to England in an open boat, 
and apprehended at Folkstone. This gentleman pretended at 
first, that his intention was to go through England to his own 
country, in order to take the benefit of the queen’s pardon ; and 
this, in all probability, was his real design; but, being given to 
understand that he would be treated in England as a traitor, 
unless he should merit forgiveness, by making important dis- 
coveries, he related all he knew of the proposed insurrection. 
From his informations the ministry gave directions for apprehend- 
ing.one Keith, whose uncle had accompanied Fraser from France, 
and knew all the intrigues of the court of St. Germain’s. He de- 
clared, that there was no other design on foot except that of pav- 
ing the way for the pretender’s ascending the throne after the 
queen’s decease. Ferguson, that veteran conspirator, afiirmed 
that Fraser had been employed by the Duke of Queensberry to 
decoy some persons whom he hated into a conspiracy, that he 
might have an opportunity to effect their ruin ; and hy the disco- 
very establish his own credit, which began to totter. Perhaps 
there was too much reason for this imputation. Among those who 
were seized at this time, was a gentleman of the name of Lind- 
say, who had been under-secretary to the Earl of Middleton. 
He had returned from France to Scotland, in order to take the 
benefit of the queen’s pardon, under the shelter of which he 
came to England, thinking himself secure from prosecution. He 
protested he knew of no designs against the queen or her govern- 
ment ; and that he did not believe she would ever receive the 
least injury or molestation from the court of St. Germain’s. The 
House of Lords having received intimation of this conspiracy, re- 
solved, 'Fhat a committee should be appointed to examine into 
the particulars ; and ordered, that Sir John Maclean should be 
next day brought to their House. The queen, who was far from 
being pleased with this instance of their officious interposition, 
gave them to understand by message, tliat she thought it would 
be inconvenient to change the method of examination already be- 
gun ; and that she would in a short time inform the House of the 
whole affair. On the seventeenth day of December the queen 
went to the House of Peers, and having passed the bill for the 
land-tax, made a speech to both Houses, in which she declared, 
thak she had unquestioi'.able iiifurination of ill practices and de- 
signs carried on by the emissaries of France in Scotland. The 
Lords persisting in their resolution to bring the inquiry into their 
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own House, chose their select committee b; ballot; and in an 
address, thanked her majesty for the information she bad been 
pleased to communicate. 

111. The Commons taking it for granted that the queen was 
disobliged at these proceedings of the Upper House, which, in- 
deed, implied an insult upon her mitiistry, if not upon herself, 
presented an address, declaring themselves surprised to find, that 
when persons suspected of treasonable practices were taken into 
custoc^ by her majesty’s messengers, in order to be examined, 
the Lords, in violation of the known laws of the land, had wrested 
them out of her hands, and arrogated the examination solely to 
themselves ; so that a due inquiry into the evil practices and de- 
signs against her majesty’s person and government might, in a 
great measure, be obstructed. They earnestly desired, that she 
would suffer no diminution of the prerogative ; and they a.ssured 
her they would to the utmost of their power, support her in the 
e.\ercisc of it at home, as well as in asserting it against all inva- 
sions whatsoever. The queen thanked them for their concem*and 
assurances ; and was not ill pleased at the nature of the address, 
though the charge against the Peers was not strictly true ; for 
there were many instances of their having assumed such a right. of 
inquiry. The Upper llonsc deeply resented the accusation. They 
declared, that by tlie known laws and customs of parliament, 
they had an undoubted right to take examinations of persons 
charged with criminal matters, whether those persons were, or 
were not in custody. Tliey resolved, 'I'hat the address of the 
Commons was unparliamentary, groundless, without precedent, 
highly injurious to the House of Peers, tending to interrupt the 
goo<l correspondence between the two Houses, to create an ill 
opinion in her majesty of the House of Peers, of dangerous con- 
sequence to the liberties of the people, the constitution of the 
kingdom, and privileges of parliament. They jircsented a long 
remonstrance to llie queen, justifying tlieir own conduct, explain- 
ing the steps they had taken, recriminating upon tlie Commons, 
and expressing the most fervent zeal, duty, and affection to her 
majesty. In her answer to this representation, which was dravMi 
up with elegance, propriety, and precision, she professed her 
sorrow for the misunderstanding which had happened between 
the two Houses of parliament, and thanked them for the con- 
cern they had expressed for the rights of the crown and the pre- 
rogative; which she should never exert so willingly as for the 
good of her subjects, and tlie protection of their liberties. 

1\^ Among other persons seized on the coast of Sussex, on 
their landing from France, was one Boucher, who had been aid- 
de-camp to the Duke of Berwick. 'I'liis man, when examined, 
denied all knowledge of any conspiracy : he said, that being weary 
of living 80 long abroad, and having made some unsuccessful at- 
tempts to obtain a pass, he had chosen rather to cast himself on 
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the queen's mercy, than to remain longer in exile from his native 
country. He was tried and condemned for high-treason, yet con- 
tinued to declare himself ignorant of the plot. He proved, that 
in the war of Ireland, as Well as in Flanders, he had treated tlie 
English prisoners with great humanity. 'Hie Lords desisted from 
the prosecution ; he obtained a reprieve, and died in Newgate. 
On the twenty-ninth day of January tlie Earl of Nottingham told 
the House, that the queen had commanded him to lay before 
them the papers containing all the particulars hitherto discovered 
of the conspiracy in Scotland; but that there was one circum- 
stance which could not yet be properly communicated, without 
running the risque of preventing a discovery of greater importance. 
They forthwith drew up and presented an address, desiring, that 
all the papers might be immediately submitted to their inspec- 
tion. The queen said she did not expect to be pressed in this 
manner immediately after the declaration she had made : but in a 
few days the Earl of Nottingham delivered the papers sealed, to 
the House, and all the Lords were summoned to attend on the 
eighth day of February, that they might be opened and perused. 
Nottingham was suspected of a design to stifle the conspiracy. 
Complaint was made in the House of Commons, that he had dis- 
charged an oflicer belonging to the late King James, who had 
been seized by the governor of Berwick. A warm debate ensu- 
ed, and at length ended in a resolve, That the Earl of Notting- 
ham, one of her majesty’s principal secretaries of state, for his 
great ability and diligence in the execution of his oflice, for his 
unquestionable fidelity to the queen and her government, and foi 
his steady adherence to the church of England as by law esta- 
blished, highly merited the trust her majesty bad reposed in him. 
'i'hey ordered the speaker to present this . resolution to the queen, 
who said she was glad to find them so well satisfied w ith the Earl 
of Nottingham, who was trusted by her in so considerable an of- 
fice. They perused the examinations of the witnesses which were 
laid before them, without passing judgment, or ofl'ering advice on 
the subject : but they thanked her majesty for having communi- 
cated those particulars, as well as for her wisdom and care of the 
nation. While the Lords proceeded with uncommon eagerness 
in their enquiry, the Lower House, in another address, renewed 
their complaints against the conduct of the Peers, which they still 
affirmed was without a precedent. But this was the language of 
irritated faction, by which indeed both sides were equally actu- 
ated. 

V. The select committee of the Lords prosecuted the inquiry, 
and founded their report chiefly on the confession of Sir John 
Maclean, who owned that the court of St. Germain’s had listen- 
ed to Lovat’s proposal ; that several councils had been held at 
the pretender’s court on the subject of an invasion ; and that per- 
sons were sent over to sound some of the nobility in Scotland. 
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But the nature of their private conespondence and negociation 
could not be discovered. Keith had tampered with his uncle to 
disclo.se the whole secret ; and this was the circumstance which 
the queen declined imparting to the Lords, until she should know 
the success of his endeavours, which proved ineffectual. Hie 
uncle stood aloof; and the ministry did not he.artily engage in the 
inquiry. The House of Lords liaving finished these examinations, 
and being warmed with violent debates, voted. That there had 
been dangerous plots between some persons in Scotland and the 
courts of France and St. Germain’s; and, ’Hiat the encourage- 
ment for this plotting aro.se from the not settling the succession to 
the crown of Scotland in the House of Hanover, lliese votes 
were signified to the queen in an address ; and they promised, that 
when the succession should be thus settled, they would endea- 
vour to promote the union of the two kingdoms upon just and 
reasonable terms. Then they composed another representation, 
in answer to the second adtiress of the Commons touching their 
proceedings. They charged the Lower House with want of zeal 
in the whole progress of this inquiry. They produced a great 
number of precedents, to prove that their conduct had been re- 
gular and parliamentary ; and they, in their turn, accused the 
Commons of partiality and injustice in vacating legal elections. 
The queen, in answer to this remonstrance, said, she looked up- 
on any misunderstanding between the two Houses as a very^ great 
misfortune to the kingdom; and that she should never omit any 
thing in her power to prevent all occasions of them for the future. 

VI. The Lords and Commons, animated by such opposite 
principles, seized every opportunity of thwarting each other. An 
action having been brought by one Matthew Ashby against Wil- 
liam White, and the other constables of Aylesbury, for having 
denied him the privilege of voting in the last election, the cause 
was tried at the assizes, and the constables were cast with da- 
mages. But an order was given in the queen’s bench to quash 
all the proceedings, .since no action had ever been brought on 
that account. The cause being moved by writ of error into the 
House of Lords, was argued with great warmth : at length it was 
carried by a great majority, that the order of the queen’s bench 
should be set aside, and judgment pronounced according to the 
verdict given at the assizes. The Commons considered these pro- 
ceedings as encroaching on their privileges. 'ITiey passed five 
different resolutions, importing that the Commons of England in 
parliament assembled had the sole right to examine and deter- 
mine all matters relating to the right of election of their own 
members : that the. practice of determining the qualifications of 
electors in any court of law would expose all mayors, bailiffs, and 
returning officers, to a multiplicity of vexatious suits, and insup- 
portable expences, and subject them to different and independent 
jurisdictions, as well as to inconsistent determinations in tlie same 
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ease, without relief: 'Fhat Maltliew A»bby waj guilty of a breach 
of privilege, as were all attornies, solicitors, counsellors, and ser- 
jeaiits at law, soliciting, prosecuting, or pleading in any case of 
the same nature. These resolutions, signed by the clerk, were 
fixed upon the gate of VVestminstcr-hall. On the other hand, the 
Lonls appointed a committee to draw up a state of the case ; 
and, upon their report, resolved, 'fhat every person being wilful- 
ly hindered to exercise his right of voting, might maintain an ac- 
tion in the queen’s courts against the officer by whom his vote 
should be refused, to assert his right, and recover dkma^es for the 
injury : That an assertion to the contrary was dc.struclive of the 
property of the subjects, against the freedom of elections, and 
manifestly tended to the encouragement of partiality and corrup- 
tion ; 'lliat the rleclaring of Matthew Ashby guilty of a breach of 
privilege of the House of Commons was an unprecedented attempt 
upon the judicature of parliament, and an attempt to subject the 
law of England to the votes of the House of Commons. Copies of 
the case, and these resolutions, were sent by the lord-keeper to 
all the sherifls of England, to be circulated tliroiigh all the bo- 
roughs of their respective counties. 

V^ll. On the seventh day of February, the queen ordered secre- 
tary Hedges to tell the House of Commons, that she had re- 
mitted the arrears of the tenths to the poor clergy : that she 
Would grant her whole revenue arising out of the first-fruits and 
tenths, as far as it should become free from incumbrance, as an 
angmentatioii of their maintenance : that if the House of Com- 
mons con'd find any method by which her intentions to the poor 
clergy might be made more effectual, it would be an advantage 
to the public, and acceptable to her majesty. The Cuiiunons 
immediately brought in a bill, enabling her to alienate this branch 
of the revenue, and create a corporation by charter, to direct 
the application of it to tlie uses proposed : they likewise repealed 
the statute of Mortmain, so far as to allow all men to bequeath 
by will, or grant by deed, any sum they should think fit to give 
towards the augmentation of benefices, Addre.sses of thanks and 
acknowledgment from all the clergy of England were presented 
to the queen for her gracious bounty : but very little regard was 
paid to Burnet, bishop of Sarum, although the ciueen declared 
that prelate author of the project. He was generally hated, cither 
as a Scot, a low-churchman, or a meddling partisan. 

VHI. In March an inquiry into the condition of the Navy was 
begun in the House of Lords. They desired the queen in an 
address to give speedy and effectual orders, that a number of 
ships sufficient for the home service should be equipped and man- 
ned with all possible expedition. They resolved. That Admiral 
Graydon’s not attacking the four French ships in the channel had 
been a prejudice to the queen’s service, and a disgrace to the 
nation: That bis pressing men iu Jamaica, and his severity to^ 
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wards masters of merchant vessels and transports, had been a 
great discouragement to the inhabitants of that island, as well, as 
prejudicial to her majesty’s service ; and they presented an address 
against him, in consequence of which he was dismissed. They 
examined the accounts of the Earl of Orford, against which great 
clamour had been raised ; and taking cognizance of the remarks 
made by the commissioners of the public accounts, found them 
false in fact, ill-grounded, and of no importance, ’('he Commons 
besought the queen to order a prosecution on account of ill prac- 
tices ill the Earl of Hanelagh’s office ; and they sent up to the 
Lords a bill for continuing the commission on the public accounts. 
Some alterations were made in the Upper House, especially in 
the nomination of commissioners ; but these were rejected by the 
Commons. The peers adhering to their amendments, the bill 
dropped, and the commission expired. No other bill of any con- 
sequence passed in this session, except an act fur raising recruits, 
which empowered justices of the peace to impress idle persons for 
soldiers and marines. On the third day of April the queen went 
to the House of Peers, and having made a short speech on the 
usual topics of acknowledgment, unity, and moderation, pro- 
rogued the parliament to the fourth day of J uly. The division 
still continued between the two Houses of convocation; so that 
nothing of moment was transacted in that assembly, except their 
address to the queen upon her granting the first- iriiits and tenths 
fur the augineiitatiuii of small benefices. At the same time, the 
Lower House sent their prolocutor with a deputation to wait up- ’ 
on the speaker of the House of Commons, to return their thanks,' 
to that honourable House for having espoused the interest of the . 
clergy ; and to assure them that the convocation would pursue 
such methods as might best conduce to the support, honour, in- 
terest, and security of the church as now by law established. 
They sent up to the archbishop and prelates divers representa- 
tions, containing complaints, and proposing canons and articles 
of reformation : but very little regard was paid to their remon- 
strances. 

IX. About this period the Earl of Nottingham, after having 
ineffectually pressed the queen to discard the Dukes of Somer- 
set and Devonshire, resigned the seals. 'I'he Earl of Jersey 
and Sir Edward Seymour were dismissed ; the Earl of Kent was 
appointed Chamberlain, Harley secretary of state and Henry St. 
John secretary of war. The discovery of tlie Scottish conspiracy 
was no sooner known in France, than Loub ordered Fraser to be 
imprisoned in the Uastile. in England, Lindsay being sentenced 
to die for having corresponded witli France was given to under- 
stand that he had no mercy to expect, unless he would discover 
the conspiracy. He persisted in denying all knowledge of any 
such conspiracy ; and scorned to save his life by giving false in- 
formation. In order to intimidate him into a confesaioiv the 
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ministry ordered him to be conveyed to Tyburn, where lie still 
rejected life upon the terms proposed : then he was carried back 
to Newgate, wliere he remained some years: at length he was 
banished, and died of hunger in Holland. The ministers had 
been so lukewarm and languid in the investigation of the Scottish 
conspiracy, that the wbigs loudly exclaimed against them as dis- 
guised Jacobites, and even whispered insinuations, implying, that 
the queen herself had a secret bias of sisterly affection fur the 
court of St. Germain’s. \Vhat seemed to cunHrm this allegation, 
was Uie disgrace of the Duke of Queensberry, who had exerted 
himself with remarkable zeal in the detection ; but the decline of 
his interest in Scotland was the real cause of his being laid aside 
at this juncture. 

X. The design of the court was to procure in the Scottish 
parliament the nomination of a successor to the crown, and a sup- 
ply for the forces, which could not be obtained in the preceding 
session. Secretary Johnston, in concert with the Marquis of 
Tweedale, undertook to carry these points, in return for certain 
limitations on the successor, to which her majesty agreed. I'hc 
marquis was appointed commissioner. 'I1ie oftice of lord-register 
was bestowed upon Johnston ; and the parliament met on the 
sixth day of July. The queen, in her letter, expressed her con- 
cern that these divisions should have risen to such a height, as to 
encourage the enemies of the nation to employ their emissaries for 
debauching her good subjects from their allegiance. She declared 
her resolution to grant whatever could in reason be demanded fur 
quieting the minds of the people. She told them, she had em- 
powered the Marquis of Tweedale to give unquestionable proofs 
of her detenninatioii to maintain the goveniment in church and 
state as by law established in that kingdom ; to consent to such 
laws as should be found wanting fur the further security of both, 
and fur preventing ail encroachments for the future. She earnest- 
ly exhortetl them to settle the succession in the protestant line, 
as a step absolutely necessary for their own peace and happiness, 
the quiet and security of all her dominions, the reputation of her 
affairs abroad, and the improvement of the protestant interest 
through all Europe. She declared, that she had authorised the 
commissioners to give the royal assent to whatever could be rea 
sonably demanded, and was in her power to grant, for securing 
the sovereignty and liberties of that her ancient kingdom. The 
remaining part of the letter 'turned upon the necessity of their 
granting a supply, the discouragement of vice, the encouragement 
of commerce, and the usual recommendation of moderation and 
unanimity. 

XI. The Duke of Hamilton presented a resolve, That the par- 
liament would not name a successor to the crown : until the Scuts 
should have concluded a previous treaty with England, in relation 
to commerce and other concerns. This motion produced a waini 
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debate, in the course of which Fletcher of Saltoun, expatiated up- 
on the hardships and miseries which the Scots had sustained since 
the union of the two crowns under one sovereign, and the impos- 
sibility of bettering their condition, unless they should take cure 
to anticipate any design that tended to a continuation of llie same 
calamities. Another resolve was produced by the Earl of Uollies, 
importing. That the parliament should proceed to make such li- 
mitations, and conditions of the government as might be judged 
proper for rectifying the constitution ; for vindicating and securing 
the sovereignty and independency of the nation ; and that then 
parliament would take into consideration the other resolve offered 
by the Duke of Hamilton, for a treaty previous to the nomination 
of a successor. This proposal was seconded by the court party, 
and violent beats ensued. At length. Sir James Falconer, of 
Phesdo, offered an expedient, which neither party could refuse 
with any show of moderation. He suggested a resolve, 'I'hat 
the parliament would not proceed to the nomination of a succes- 
sor, until the previous treaty with England should be discussed ; 
and that it would make the necessary limitations and conditions of 
government, before the successor should be nominated. This 
joint resolve, being put to the vote, was carried by a great majori- 
ty. The treaty with England was neglected, and the affair of the 
succession consequently postponed. 'Die Duke of Athol moved, 
that her majesty shoulJ be desired to scud down the witnesses and 
all the papers relating to the conspiracy, that, after due examina- 
tion, those who were unjustly accused might be vindicated, and 
the guilty punished according to their demerits. The commission- 
er declared, that he had already written, and would write again 
to the queen on that subject. The intention of the cavaliers was 
to convict the Duke of Qiicensberry of malice and calumny in the 
prosecution of that affair, that they might wreak their vengeance 
upon him fur that instance of his animosity, as well as for his hav- 
ing deserted them in the former session. He found means, how- 
ever, to persuade the queen, that such an inquiry would not only 
|)i'otract the session, but also divert them from the settlement of 
the succession, and raise such a ferment as might be productive of 
tragical consequences. Alarmed at these suggestions, she resolv- 
ed to prevent the examination ; and gave no answer to the re- 
peated applications made by her parliament and ministers. Mean 
while the Duke of Queeiisberry appeased his enemies in Scotland, 
by directing all his friends to join lu the opposition. 

XII. The Duke of Hamilton again moved, '['hat the parlia- 
ment should proceed to the limitations, and name commissioners 
to treat with England, previous to ail other business, exrept an 
act for a land-tax of two months, necessary for the immediate sub- 
sistence of the forces. 'I'he Earl of Marchmont proposed an act 
to e.xclude all popish successors ; but tliis was warmly opposed, 
as unseasonable, by Hamilton and his party. A bill of supply 
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being offered b; the lord justice clerk, the cavaliers tacked to it 
great part of the act of security, to which the royal assent had 
been refused in the former session. Violent debates arose ; so 
that the House was filled with rage and tumult. The national 
spirit of independence had been wrought up to a dangerous pitch 
of enthusiasm. The streets were crowded with people of all 
ranks, exclaiming against English influence ; and threatening to 
sacrifice as traitors to their country, all who should embrace mea- 
sures that seemed to favour a foreign interest. The coniuiissioner 
and his friends were confounded and appalled. Finding it impos- 
sible to stem the torrent, he, with the concurrence of the other 
ministers, wrote a letter to the queen, representing the uncom- 
fortable situation of affairs, and advising her majesty to pass the 
bill, encumbered as it was with the act of security. Lord Godol- 
phiii, on whose counsel she chiefly relied, found himself involved 
in great perplexity. The torics had devoted him to destruction. 
He foresaw that the queen’s concession to the Scots in an aft'air 
of such consequence, would furnish his enemies with a plausible 
pretence to arraign the conduct of her minister : but he chose to 
run that risque, rather than see the army disbanded for want of a 
supply, and the kingdom left exposed to an invasion, lie, there- 
fore, seconded the advice of the Scottish ministers ; and the queen 
authorised the commissioner to pass the bill that was depending. 
The act provided. That in case of the queen’s dying without issue, 
a parliament should immediately meet, and declare the successor 
to the crown, different from the person possessing the throne of 
England, unless before that period a settlement should be made 
• in parliamertt of the rights and liberties of the nation, independent 
of Fhiglish councils : by another clause, they were empowered to 
arnt and train the subjects, so as to put them i(i a posture of de- 
fence. The Scottish parliament, having, by a laudable exertion 
of spirit, obtained this act of security, granted the supply without 
further hesitation t but, not yet satisfied with tins sacrifice, they 
engaged in debates about the conspiracy, and the proceedings of 
the House of Lords in England, which they termed an officious 
intermeddling in their concerns, and an encroachment upon the 
.sovereignty and independency of tlie nation. They drew up an 
address to the queen, desiring that the evidence and papers rela- 
ting to the plot might be subjected to their examination 111 the 
next session. Meanwhile, the commissioner, dreading the fur- 
ther progress of such an ungovernable ferocity, prorogued the 
parliament to the seventh day of October. 'I’he act of security 
beiii^ transmitted to England, copies of it were circulated by the 
enemies of Godolphin, who repi'jsented it as a measure of that 
minister; and the kingdom was filled with murmurs and discon- 
tent. People openly declared, that the two kingdoms were now 
separated by law, so as never to be rejoined. Reports were 
spread, that great quantities of arms bad been conveyed to Scot- 
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land, and that the natives were employed in preparations to in- 
vade England. All the blame of these transactions was imputed 
to Lord Godolphin, whom the tories determined to attack, while 
tlie otlier parly resolved to exert their whole influence for his pre- 
servation : yet, in all probability, he owed his immediate sup- 
port to the success of his friend the Duke of Marlborough. 

XIII. Notliing could be more deplorable than the situation to 
which the emperor was reduced in the beginning of the season. 
The malcontents in Hungary had rendered themselves formidable 
by their success ■ the Elector of Bavaria possessed all the places 
on the Danube, as far as Passau, and even threatened the city of 
Vienna, which must have been infallibly lost,'had the Hungarians 
and Bavarians acted in concert. By the advice of Prince Eugene, 
the emperor implored the assistance of her Britannic majesty ; and 
the Duke of Marlborough explained to her the necessity of un- 
dertaking his relief. This nobleman in the month of January had 
crossed the sea to Holland, and concerted a scheme with the de- 
puties of the statcs-gcneral for the operations of the ensuing cam- 
paign. They agreed, that General Auverquerque should lie upon 
the defensive with a small body of troops in the Netherlands ; 
while the main army of the allies should .act upon the Rhine, 
under the command of the Duke of Marlborough. Such was the 
pretext under which this consummate general concealed another 
plan, which was communicated to a few only, in whose discre- 
tion he could coulide. It was approved by the pensionary and 
some leading men, who secured its favourable reception with the 
states-general, when it became necessary to impart the .secret to 
that numerous assembly. In the mean time, the preparations 
were made, on pretence of carrying the war to the banks of thtf 
Moselle. 

XIV^. In the month of April, the duke, accompanied by his 
brother General Churchill, Lieutenant-general Lumley, tlie Earl 
of Orkney, and other ofticers of distinction, embarked for Hol- 
land, where he had a long conference with a deputation of the 
states, concerning a proposal of sending a large army towards tlic 
Moselle. The deputies of Zealand opposed this measure of send- 
ing their troops to such a distance .so strenuously, that the duke 
was obliged to tell them, in plain terms, he had received orders 
to march thither with the British forces. He accordingly assem- 
bled his army at Maestricht ; and on the eight day of M.ay began 
his march into Germany. The French imagined his intention was 
to begin the campaign with the siege of Traerbach, and penetrate 
into France along the Moselle. In this persuasion they sent a 
detachment to that river ; and gave out that they intend^ to in- 
vest Huy, a pretence to which the duke paid no regard. He con- 
tinued his route by Bedburgh, Kerpenord, Kalsecken : he visited 
the fortifications of Bonne, where he received certain advice, that 
the recruits and reinforcements for the French army in Bavaria 
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had joined the elector at Villengen. He redonbled his diligence, 
passed the Neckar on the third of June, and halted at Laden- 
burgh ; from thence he, wrote a letter to the states-general, giving 
them to understand, that he had the queen’s orders to march to 
the relief of the empire; and expressing his hope that they would 
approve the design, and allow their troops to share the honour of 
the expedition. By the return of a courier he received their ap- 
probation, and full power to command their forces. He then 
proceeded to Mildenheim, where he was visited by Prince Eu- 
gene ; and these two great men, whose talents were congenial, 
immediately contracted an intimacy of friendship. Next day 
Prince Louis of Baden arrived in the camp at Great Hippach. He 
told the duke his grace was come to save the empire, and to give 
him an opportunity of vindicating his honour, whicli he knew was 
at the last stake in the opinion of some people. The duke re- 
plied, he was come to learn of him how to serve the empire: that 
they must be ignorant indeed, who did not know that the Prince 
of Baden, when his health permitted him, had preserved the em- 
pire, and extended its conquests. 

X V. 'rhose three celebrated generals agreed that the two armies 
should join ; that the command should be alternately vested iiirthe 
duke and Prince Louis from day to day ; and that Prince Eugene 
should command a separate army on the Rhine. Prince Louis 
returned to his army on the Danube : Prince Eugene set out for 
Philipsburgh ; the Duke of Marlborough being joined by the 
imperial army under Prince Louis of Baden, at VVastertellen, pro- 
secuted his march by Elchingen, Gingen, and Landthaussen. On 
the first day of July he was iu sight of Ae enemy’s entrenchments 
at Dillengen, and encamped with his right at Amerdigbem, and 
his left at Onderingen. Understanding that the Elector of Bava- 
ria had detached the best part of his infantry to reinforce the Count 
D’Arco, who was posted behind strong lines at Schellenberg near 
Donawert, he resolved to atteck their entrenchments without de- 
lay. On the second day of July he advanced towards the enemy, 
and passed the river Wermitz: about five o’clock in the afternoon 
the attack was begun by the English and Dutch infantry, support- 
ed by the horse and dragoons. They were very severely handled, 
and even obliged to give way, when Prince Louis of Baden 
marching up, at the head of the imperialists, to another part of 
the line, made a diversion in their favour. After an obstinate re- 
sistance they forced his intrenchments, and the horse entering with 
the infantry, fell so furiously upon the enemy, already disordered, 
that they were routed with great slaughter. ’They tied with the 
utmost trepidation to Donpwert and the Danube, leaving six 
thousand men dead on the field of battle. The confederates took 
sixteen pieces of cannon, thirteen pair of colours, with all the 
tents and baggage. Yet the victory was dearly purchased ; some 
thousands of the Allies were slain in the attack, including many 
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gallant ofRcera, among tvhom where the generals Goor and Bein- 
heiin, and Count Stirum was mortally wounded. Next day the 
Bavarian garrison abandoned Donawert, of which the confede- 
rates took immediate possession, while the elector passed the Da- 
nube in his march to the river Leche, lest the victors should cut 
off his retreat to his own country. The confederates having 
crossed the Danube on several bridges of pontoons, a detachment 
was sent to pass the Leche, and take post in the country of the 
elector, who had retired under the cannon of Augsburgh. The 
garrison of Nenburgh retiring to Ingoldstadt, the place was se- 
cured by the confederates ; and the Count de Prize was detached 
with nine battalions and fifteen squadrons to invest the towu or 
Hain. Advice arriving from Prince Piugene, that the A^lareschals 
Villeroy and Tallard had passed the Rhine at Fort Kehl, with an 
army of five-and-forty thousand men, to succour the Elector of 
Bavaria, the generals of the allies immediately detached Prince 
Maximilian of Hanover with thirty squadrons of horse, as a rein- 
forcement to the prince. In a few days Rain surrendered, and 
Aicha was taken by assault. The emperor no sooner received a 
confirmation of the victory of Shellenberg, than he wrote a letter 
of^acknowledgment to the Duke of Marlborough, and ordered 
Count VVratislau to intimate his intention of investing him with 
the title of Prince of the empire, which the duke declined ac- 
cepting, until the queen interposed her authority at the desire of 
Leopdd. 

XVI. The allies advanced within a league of Augsburgh, and 
though they found the Elector of Bavaria too securely posted un- 
der the cannon of that city to be dislodged or attacked with any 
prospect of success, they encamped with Friedburgh in their cen- 
tre, so as to cut off all communication between him and his do- 
minions. The Duke of Marlborough having reduced him to this 
situation, proposed very advantageous terms of peace, provided 
he would abandon the French interest, and join the imperialists in 
Italy. His subjects seeing themselves at the mercy of the allies, 
pressed him to comply with these offers, rather than expose his 
country to ruin and desolation. A negociation was begun, and 
he seemed ready to sign the articles, when hearing that Mares- 
chai Tallard had passed the Black Forest, to join him with a 
great body of forces, he declared, that since tlie King of F'rance 
had made such powerful efforts to support him, he thought him- 
self obliged in honour to continue firm in the alliance, llie 
generals of the allies were so exasperated at this disappointment, 
that Uiey sent out detachments to ravage the country of Bavaria, as 
far as Munich: upwards of three hundred towns, villages, and 
castles, were inhumanly destroyed, to the indelible disgrace of 
those who countenanced and conducted such barbarous practices. 
'I'he elector, shocked at these brutal proceedings, desired in a let- 
ter to the Duke of Marlborough, that a stop might be put to acts 
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of violence so opposite to true glory. The answer he received 
implied, that it was in his own power to put an end to them by a 
speedy accommodation. Incensed at this reply, he declared, that 
since they had obliged him to draw the sword, he would tliruw 
aw.ay the scabbard. Tlie "duke and Prince Louis, finding it im- 
practicable to attack the elector in his strong camp, resolved to 
undertake the siege of Inguldstadt, and for that purpose passed 
the Paer near the town of Sclirobbenhausen, where they encamp- 
ed, with their left at Closterburgh. On the fifth day of August 
the Elector of Bavaria marched to Biberach, where he was join- 
ed by I'allard. He resolved to pass the Danube at Lawingen, to 
attack Prince Eugene, who had followed the French army from 
the lines of Bichi, and lay encamped at Hochstadt. Next day, 
however, he made a motion that disappointed the enemy. Never- 
theless, they persisted in tlieir design of passing the Danube, and 
encamping at Blenheim. The allies resolved that Prince Louis 
should undertake the siege of Ingoldstadt, whilst Prince Eugene 
and the duke should observe the Elector of Bavaria. Advice being 
received that he had actually crossed the Deniibc at Lawingen, 
the Duke of Marlborough joined the forces of Prince Eugene at 
the camp of Munster on the eleventh day of August, i’rince 
Louis having by this time marched off towards the place he in- 
tended to besiege. Next day the Duke of Marlborough and 
Prince l^ngcne observed the posture of the enemy, who were 
advantageously posted on a hill near Hochstadt, their right being 
covered by ihc Danube and the village of Blenheim, their left by 
the village of Lutzengen, and tlieir front by a rivulet, the banks 
of which were steep, and the bottom marshy. 

XVII. Notwiihstnnding these dillicnities, the generals resolved 
to attack them immediately, rather than lie inactive imtil their 
forage and provision should be consumed. They were moreover 
stiniHiated to this hazardous enterprize, by an intercepted letter 
to the Elector of Bavaria from Mareschal Villeroy, giving him to 
understand, that he had received orders to ravage the country of 
Wirteniberg, and intercept all communication between the 
Hhine and the allied army. The dispositions being made for the 
attack, and the orders communicated to the general officers, the 
forces advanced into the plaui on the thirteenth day of August, 
and were rangcil in order of battle. The cannonading began 
about nine in the morning, and continued on both sides till one 
in the aftenioon. The French and Bavarians amounted to about 
si.xly thousand men. Mareschal Tallard commanded on the right, 
and posted seven-and-twenty battalions, with twelve squadrons, 
ill the village of Blenheim, supposing tliat there the allies would 
make their chief effort : their left was conducted by the Elector 
of Bavaria, assisted by Marsin, a French general of experience 
and capacity. The number of the confederates did not exceed 
five.^incl-tifty : their right was^ iittder the direction of Prince Eu- 
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gone, ami their Ict't cotiinianded by the Duke of Marlborough. 
At noun the action was begun by a body of English and Hessians 
nnilor Major-general Wilkes, who having passed the rivulet with 
diHicnlty, and tiled oft' to the left in the face of the enemy, at- 
tacked the village of Ulenheiin, with great vigour; but were re- 
pulsed after three successive attempts. Mean while the troops 
in the centre, and part of the right wing, passed the rivulet on 
planks in dift'erent places ; and formed on the other side without 
any molestation from the enemy. At length, however, they were 
charged by the French horse with such impetuosity, and so ter- 
ribly galled in ftank by the troops posted at Blenheim, that they 
fell in disorder, and part of them repassed the rivulet : but a re- 
inforcement of dragoons coming up, the French cavalry werh 
broke in their turn, and driven to the very hedges of the village of 
Ulei Jieiin. 'Fhe left wing of the confederates being now completely 
formed, ascended the hill in a firm compact body, charging the 
enemy’s horse, which could no longer stand their ground, but ralli- 
ed several times as they gave way. Tallard, in order to make a vi- 
gorous effort, ordered ten battalions to fill up the iiAervals of his 
cavalry. The duke, perceiving his design, sent three battalions 
of the troops of Zell to sustain his horse. Nevertheless, the line 
was a little disordered by the prodigious fire from the French 
infantiy, and even obliged to recoil about sixty paces ; but the 
confederates advancing to the charge with redoubled ardour, 
routed the French horse ; and their battalions being thus aban- 
doned, were cut in pieces. Tallard, having rallied his broken 
cavalry behind some tents that were still standing, resolved to 
draw off the troops he had posted in the village of Blenheim, and 
sent an Aide-du-camp to Marsin, who was with the Elector of 
Bavaria on the left, to desire he would face the confederates with 
some troops to the right of the village of Oberklau, so as to keep 
them in play, and favour the retreat of the forces from Blenheim. 
That ofliccr assured him, he was so far from being in a condition 
to spare troops, that he could hardly maintain his ground. The 
fate of the day was now more than half decided. The French 
cavalry being vigorously attacked in flank were totally defeated. 
Part of them endeavoured to gain the bridge which they bad 
thrown over the Danube between Hochstadt and Blenheim ; but 
they were so closely pursued, that those who escaped the slaugh- 
ter threw themselves into the river, where they perished. Tallard, 
being surrounded, was taken near a mill behind the village of 
Sonderen, together with the Marquis de Montperouz, general 
of horse, the Major-generals de Seppeville, de Silly, de Ta Va- 
liere, and many other officers of distinction. Whilst these occur- 
rences passed on the left wing, Marsin’s quarters at the village 
of Oberklau,dn the centre, weic attacked by ten battalions, un- 
dei the Prince of Holstein-beck, who passed the rivulet with un. 
daunted resolution : but, before be could form his men on the 
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other tide, he was overpowered by numbers, mortaily wounded, 
and taken prisoner. Hu battalions being supported by some 
Danish and Hanoverian cavalry, renewed the charge, and were 
again repulsed : at length the Duke of Marlborough in person 
brought up some fresh squadrons from the body of reserve, and 
compelled the enemy to retire. By this time Prince Eugene bad 
obliged the left wing of the enemy to give ground, after having 
surmounted a great number of difficulties, sustained a very obsti- 
nate opposition, and seen his cavalry, in which his chief strength 
seemed to lie, three times repulsed. The Duke of Marlborough 
had no sooner defeated tlie right wing, than he made a disposi- 
tion to reinforce the prince, when he understood from an Aide-du*. 
camp, that his highness had no occasion for assistance ; and that 
the elector, with Monsieur de Marsin, had abandoned Oberklau 
and Luttingen. They were pursued as far as the villages of Mor- 
selingen and Teissenhoven, from whence they retreated to Dil- 
lingen and Lawingeii. The confederates being now masters of 
the held of battle, surrounded the village of Blenheim, in which, 
as we have already observed, seven aiul-twenty battalions and 
twelve squadrons were posted. These troops, seeing themselves 
cut off from all communication with the rest of their army, and, 
despairing of being able to force their way tljrough the allies, capi- 
tulated about eight in the evening, laid down their arms, deliver- 
ed their colours and standards, and surrendered themselves prisoit- 
ers of war, on condition that the officers should not be rifled. 
Iliis was one of the most glorious and complete victories that ever 
was obtained. Ten thousand French and Bavarians were left 
dead on the field of battle : the greater part of thirty squadrons of 
horse and dragoons perished in the river Danube : thirteen thou- 
sand were made prisoners ; one hundred pieces of cannon were 
taken, with twenty-four mortars, one hundred and twenty-nine 
colours, one hundred and seventy-one standards, seventeen pair of 
kettle-drums, three thousand six hundred tenU, four-and thirty 
coaches, tliree hundred laden mules, two bridges of boats, fifteen 
pontoons, fifteen barrels .and eight casks filled with -silver. Of 
the allies, about four thousand five hundred men were killed, and 
about eight thousand wounded or taken. The loss of the battle 
was imputed to two capital errors committed by Mareschal Tal- 
lard; namely, his weakening the centre, by detaching such a 
number of troops to the village of Blenheim, and his su&ring the 
confederates to pass the rivulet, and form unmolested. Certain 
it is, these circumstances contributed to the success of the Duke 
of Marlborough, who rode through the hottest of the fire with 
the calmest intrepidity, giving his orders with that presence of 
mind and deliberation which were so peculiar to his character. 
When he next day visited Tallard, he told that general, he was 
sorry such a mi^ortune should h^pen personally to one for 
whom he had a profound esteem. 'I^e Mareschal congratulated 
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him on having vanquished the best troops in die world; a com- 
pliment to which tlie Duke replied, That he thought his own the 
best troops in the world, seeing they bad conquered diose upon 
whom the inareschal had bestowed such an encomium. «,, 
XVIII. The victorious generals having by this decisive stn^e 
saved the Mouse of Austria from entire ruin, and entirely changed 
tlie face of affairs in the empire, signified their opinion to Prince 
Louis of Baden, that it would be for the advantage of the com- 
mon cause to join all Uieir forces, and drive the French out of 
Germany, rather than lose time at the siege of Ingoldstadt, which 
would surrender of course. 'Fhis opinion was confirmed by the 
conduct of the French garrison at Augsburg, who quitted that 
place on the sixteenth day of August. The magistrates sent a 
deputation craving the protection of the Duke of Marlborough, 
who forthwith ordered a detachment to take possession of that 
important city. The duke having sent Mareschal de Tallard un- 
der a guard of dragoons to Frauckfort, and disposed of the other 
prisoners of distinction in the adjacent places, encamped at Sefil- 
iingen, within half a league of Ulm. Here he held a conference 
with the Princes Eugene and Louis of Baden, in which they 
agreed that, as the enemy retreated towards the Rhine, the con- 
federate army should take the same route, excepting three-and- 
twciity battalions and some squadrons, to be left for the siege of 
Ulni, uiulcr Geucral Thungen. They began their march on the 
twenty-sixth day of August, by different routes, to the general 
rendezvous at Bruschal, near Philipsburgh. Then tliey resolved, 
that Prince Louis of Baden should undertake the siege of Landau, 
in order to secure the circle of Suabia from the incursions of that 
garrison. Considering the consternation that prevailed all ovei 
France, nothing could be more impolitic than this measure, which 
gave the enemy time for recollection, and recruiting their forces. 
It was a proposal 011 which the Prince of Baden insisted with iiii- 
coBHiKin obstinacy. He was even suspected of corruption. He 
was jealous of the glory which the Duke of Marlborough had ac- 
quired, and such a bigotted papist, that he repined at the success 
of an heretical general. On the twelfth day of September he 
marched towards Landau with the troops destine^ for the siege, 
and the Duke of Marlborough, with Prince Eugene, encamped 
at Croon Weissenburgh, to cover tlic enterprize. By' this time 
Uim had surrendered to Thungen even before the trenches were 
opened. Villeroy advanced with his army towards Landau, as if 
be bad mteoded to attack the confederates ; but retired without 
having made any attempt for the relief of the place, which was 
defended with the most obstinate valour till the twenty-third day 
November, when the besiegers having lodged themselves on ' 
the counterscarp, the breaches being practicalHe, and the dispo- 
aitiuns made for a general assault, the garrison capitulated upon 
honourable conditions. The King of the Romans had arrived in ' 
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the camp, that he might have the credit of taking the place, the 
command of which he bestowed on the Count de Prize, who had 
before defended it with equal courage and ability. 

XIX. Tlie next enterprize which tlie confederates undertook, 
was the siege of Traerbach. The Hereditary Prince of Hesse 
Cassel being entrusted with the direction of the attacks, invested 
the castle in the beginning of November. Though it was strongly 
fortified, and well defended, he carried' on his operations with 
such spirit and assiduity, that in about six weeks the garrison sur- 
rtndered the place on honourable terms. In the mean time the 
Duke of Marlborough repaired to Berlin, where he negociated 
for a reinforcement of eight thousand Prussians, to serve under 
Prince Eugene in Italy during the next campaign. Thence he 
proceeded to the court of Hanover, where, as in all other places, 
he was received with particular marks of distinction. When he 
arrived at tlie Hague, he vs’as congratulated by the states-geiieral 
on his victories at Schellenberg and Blenheim, and as much con- 
sidered in Holland as if he had been actually Stadtholdcr. He 
hdd received a second letter from the emperor, couched in the 
warmest terms of acknowledgment, and was declared prince of 
the empire. In December he embarked for England, where he 
found the people in a transport of joy, and was welcomed as a hero 
who had retrieved the glory of the nation. 

XX. In Flanders, nothing of moment was executed, except 
the bombardment of Bruges and Namur by Baron Spaar, with 
nine thousand Dutch troops; and two attempts upon the French 
lines, which were actually penetrated by Auverquerque, though 
he was not able to maintain the footing he had gained. 'Hie elec- 
tor of Bavaria, who had retired to Brussels after his defeat, form- 
ed a scheme for surprizing the Dutch general at the end of the 
campaign, and assembled all his troops at Tirlemont : but the 
French court, apprehensive of his temerity, sent Villeroy to watch 
his conduct, and prevent his hazarding an engagement, except 
with a fair prospect of advantage. The mareschal, finding him 
determined to give battle at all events, represented the improba- 
bility of succeeding against an enemy so advantageously posted ; 
and the ill consequences of a repulse ; but, finding the elector deaf 
to all his remonstrances, he flatly refused to march, and produced 
the king’s order to avoid an engagement. In Italy the French met 
with no opposition. The Duke of Savoy, being unable to face 
the enemy in the field, was obliged to lie inactive. He saw the 
Duke de Vendome reduce Vercelii and Ivrea, and undertake the 
siege of Verac ; while he posted his little army on the other side 
of the Po, at Crescentino, where he had a bridge of communica 
tion, by which he supplied the place occasionally with fresh 
troops and provision. The place held out five months, against 
all the efforts of the French general : at length, the communica- 
tion being cut off, the Duke of Savoy retired to Chivas. He bore 
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hia misfortunes with great equanimity ; the English mi- 

nister, that though he was abandoued by the allies, he would' never 
abandon himself. The emperor had neglected Italy, that he 
might act with more vigour against Ragotski and the Hungarian 
malcontents, over whom he obtained several advantages; notwith' 
standiiig which they continued formidable, from their number, 
bravely, and resolution. The ministers of the allies pressed Leo- 
pold to enter into a negociation for a peace with those rebels ; and 
conferences were opened : but he was not sincerely disposed to- 
an accommodation, and Ragotski aimed at the principality of 
Transylvania, which the court of Vienna would not easily relin- 
quish.- The emperor was not a little alarmed by a revolution at 
the Ottoman Porte, until the new Sultan dupatched a Chiaus to 
Vienna, with an assurance that he would give no assistance to 
the malcontents of Hungary. In Poland, the diet being assem- 
bled by the Cardinal-primate, Stanislaus Lezinski, Palatine of 
Posnania, was elected and proclaimed king, and recognized by 
Charles of Sweden, who still maintained his army by contribu- 
tions in that country, more intent upon the ruin of Augustus than 
upon the preservation of his own dominions ; for he paid no re- 
gard to the progress of the Muscovites, who had ravaged Livonia, 
reduced Narva, and made incursions into Sweden. Augustus re- 
treated into his Saxon dominions, which he impoverished, iir or- 
der to raise a great army, with which he might return to Poland ; 
the pope espoused the interest of this new cotivert, so far as to 
cite the cardinal primate to ^pear at Rome, and give an account 
of the share he had in the Polish troubles. The prutestants of 
the Convennois, deriving courage from despair, became so trou- 
blesome to the government of France, that Louis was obliged to 
treat them with lenity : he sent Maresciml Villars against them- 
with a fresh reinforcement ; but at tlie same time furnished him 
with instructions to treat for an accommodation. 'I'liis officer 
immediately commenced a negociation with Cavalier, the chief of 
the revollers; and a formal treaty was concluded, by which they 
were indulged with liberty of conscience : but these articles were 
very ill observed by the French ministry. 

XXL In Portugal, the interest of King Charles wore a very 
melancholy aspect. When be arrived at Lisbon, he found no 
preparations made for opening the campaign. The Portugnese 
ministry favoured the French in secret; the people were averse to 
heretics ; the Duke of Schomberg was on ill terms with Fagel, 
the Dutch general: the Portuguese forces consisted of raw undis- 
ciplined peasants : and the French ambassador had bought up the 
best horses in the kingdom ; so that the troopers could not be 
properly mounted. ITie King of Portugal had promised to enter 
Spam with Charles by the middle of May : but he was not ready 
till the b^inning of June, when they reached Santaren. By this 
lime they had published their respective manifestoes; Charles 
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displaying his title to the crown of Spain, and promising pardon 
to all his subjects who would in three months Join his army ; and 
the King of Portug.al declaring, that his sole aim in taking up 
arms was to restore the liberty of the Spanish nation, oppressed 
by the power of France, as well as to assert the right of Charles 
to that monarchy. The present possessor, whom they mentioned 
by the name of tlie Duke of Anjou, had already anticipated their 
iltvasion. His general, the Duke of Berwick, entering Portugal, 
took the town of Segura by stratagem. Tlie governor of Salva- 
terra surrendered at discretion : Cebreros was reduced without 
much opposition ; Zebredo was abandoned by the inliabitants ; ' 
and tlie town of Lhana la Viella was taken by assault. Portugal 
was at the same time invaded in ditTercnt parts by tlic Marifuis de 
JeofTrevile, Prince Tscrclacs de Tilly, ami the Marquis do Villa- 
darias. Two Dutch battalions were attacked and taken by the 
Duke of Berwick at Sodreira Formosa. 'Ilien he passed the Ta- 
gus, and joined Prince Tserclaes. King Philip arriving in the 
army, invested Portalegre; and the garrison, including an English 
regiment of foot commanded by Colonel Stanhope, were made 
jrnsoners of war. The next place he besieged was Castle Davide, 
which met with tlie same fate. On the other hand,, tlie Marquis 
Das Minas, in order to make a diversion, entered Spain willi tif- 
teen thousand men, took Feuente Grimaldo, in Castile, by as- 
sault, defeated a body of French and Spaniards commanded by 
Don Roiiquillo, and made himself master of Manseinto. The 
weather growing excessively hot, Philip sent his troops into quar- 
ters of refreshmeut : aud the allies. followed his example. Duke 
Schomberg finding his advice very little regarded by the Portu- 
guese luiuistry ; and seeing very little prospect of success, desired 
leave to resign his command, which the queen bestowed upon the 
Earl of Galway, who, with a reinforcement of English and Dutch 
troops, arrived at Lisbon on the thirtieth day of July. About the 
latter end of September, the two kings repaired to the camp near 
Almcda, resolving to invade Castile : but they found the river 
Agueda so well guarded by the Duke of Berwick, that they would 
not attempt a passage. Tliey, therefore, retired into the territories 
of Portugal, and the army was put into winter-quarters. Tlie 
Spaniards were now so weakened, by detachments sent with the 
Marquis de Villadarias towards Gibraltar, that the Duke of Ber- 
wick could not execute any scheme of importance during the rc- 
naaining part of the campaign. 

XXI 1. 'Fhe arms of England were not less fortunate by sea 
than they had been upon the Danube. Sir George Rooke hav- 
ing landed King Charles at Lisbon, sent a squadron to cruise ofF 
Cape Spartell, under the command of Rear Admiral Dilkes, who, 
on the twclftli of March, engaged and took three Spanish ships 
of war, bound from St. Sebastian’s to Cadiz. Rooke received 
orders from the queen to sail to the relief of Nice and Villa Fran- 
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ca, which were threatened with a tiege by the Diike' de Veii- 
donie 1 at the same time he was pressed by King Charles to eae- 
cuto a scheme upon Barcelona, projected by the Prince of Hesse 
d’Armstadt, who declared his opinion, that the Catalonians would 
declare for the House of /'Vustria, as soon as they should be assu- 
red of proper support and protection. 'Flie ministry of England' 
understanding' that the French were employed in equipping a 
strong squadron at Brest, and judmng it was desthied to act in 
the Mediterranean, sent out Sir CToudesley Shovel with a consi- 
derable fleet, to watch the motions of the Brest squadron ; and he 
was provided with instructions how to act, in case it should be 
sailed to the Mediterranean. Meanwhile, Sir George Rooke, iu 
compliance with the entreaties of King Charles, sailed witli the 
transports under his convoy to Barcelona, and' on the eighteenth 
day of May appeared before the city. Next day, the troops 
were landed by the Prince of Hesse, to the number of two thou- 
sand, and the Dutch ketches bombarded the place ; but by this 
time the governor had secured the chiefs of tlie Austrian party 
and the people exhibiting no marks of attachment to King Charles, 
the prince re-embarked his soldiers, from an apprehension of their 
lieing attacked and overpowered by superior luinibcis. On die 
sixteenth day of June Sir George Rooke, being Joined by Sir 
Cloiidesley Shovel, resolved to proceed up the Mediterraoelui in 
quest of the French fleet, wliicli had sailed thither from Brest, 
and which Rooke bad actually discovered, in tlie preceding montb, 
on their voyage to Toulon. On the seveiueeutli day of July the 
admiral called a council of war in the ro.id of 'Fetiian, when they 
resolved to make an attempt upon Gibraltar, wliich was but slen- 
derly provided with a garrison. Thitlicr they sailed, and on the 
twenty-first day of the month tlie Prince of Hesse landed on the. 
isthmus with eighteen hundred marines : tlien he siiminoned the 
governor to surrender, and was answered, that the place would 
be defended to the last extremity. Next day tlie admiral gave 
orders for cannonading the town ; perceising that the enemy were 
driven from their fortifications at the south mole-head, he com- 
manded Obtain Whitaker to arm all the boats, and assault that 
quarter. The Captains Hicks and Juniper, who happened to 
be nearest the mole, immediately manned their pinnaces, and en- 
tered the fortifications sword in hand. The Spaniards sprung a 
mine, by which two lieutenants, and about a hundred men, were 
killed or wounded. Nevertheless, the two captains took posses- 
sion of a platform, and kept their ground until they were sustain- 
ed by Captain Whitaker, and the rest o( the seamen, who took 
by storm a redoubt between the mole and the town. Then the 
governor capitulated ; and the Prince of Hesse entered the place, 
amazed at the success of this attempt, considering the strength of 
the fortifications, which might have been defended by fifty men 
against a numerous army. 
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XXIIL A sufficient garrison being left with his highness, the 
admiral returned to Tetuan, to take in wood and water ; and 
when he sailed, on the ninth day of August, he descried the French 
fleet, to which he gave chase with all the sail he could spread. 
On the thirteenth he came up with it, as it lay in a lineofFMalaga 
ready to receive him, to the number of two-and-fifty great ships 
and four-and-twenty galleys, under the command of the Count de 
Thulouse, high-admiral of France, with the inferior flags of the 
white and blue divisions. The English fleet consisted of three- 
and-tifty ships of the line, exclusive of frigates, but they were in- 
ferior to the French in number of guns and men, as well as in 
weight of metal, and altogether unprovided of galleys, from which 
the enemy reaped great advantage during tlie eiigageinent. A lit- 
tle after ten in the morning the battle began, with equal fury on 
both sides, and continued to rage with doubtful success till two in 
the afternoon, when th^ -van of the French gave way ; neverthe- 
less, the fight was maintained till night, when the enemy bore 
away to leeward. The wind shifting before morning, the French 
gained the weather-gage ; but they made no use of this advantage: 
for two successive days the English admiral etideavoured to renew 
the engagement, which the Count de Tholouse declined, and at 
last he disapp^red. The loss was pretty equal on both sides, 
though not a single ship was taken or destroyed by either : but the 
honour of the day certainly remained with the English. Over and 
above the disadvantages we have enumerated, the bottoms of the 
British fleet were foul, and several large ships had expended all 
their shot long before tbo battle ceased : yet the enemy were so 
roughly bandit, that they did not venture another engagement 
during the whole war. The French king, in oi^er to raise the 
drooping spirits of his people, claime'd the victory, and published 
an account of the action, which, at this distance of time, plainly 
proves that he was reduced to the mean shift of imposing upon 
his subjects, by false and partial representations. Among other 
exaggerations in this detail, we find mention made of mischief 
done to French ships by English bombs; though nothing is more 
certain than there was not one bomb vessel in the combined fleet. 
The French academy, actuated by a servile spirit of adulation, 
caused a medal to be struck on tlie occasion, which, instead of 
perpetuating the glory of their prince, served only to transmit 
their own shame to posterity. After the battle. Sir George 
Rooke sailed to Gibraltar to refit, and leaving a squadron with 
Sir John Leake, set sail for England on the twenty-fourth day of 
August. He arrived in September, and was received by tlie 
ministry, and the people in general, with those marks of esteem 
and veneration which were due to bis long services and signal suc- 
cess : but he was still persecuted with a spirit of envy and detrac- 
tion. Philip, King of Spain, alarmed at the reduction of Gib- 
raltar, sent the Marquis de Villadarias with an army to retake it. 
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The siege lasted four months, during which the Prince of Hesse 
exhibit^ many shining proofs of courage and ability. The place 
was supplied with men and provisions by convoys from Lisbon, 
until Monsieur de Pointis put a stop to that communication, by 
entering the bay with a strong squadron, but he was obliged to 
retire at the approach of Sir John Leake and Admiral Vauder- 
dussen; and the Marquis de Villadarias, having made little or no 
progress on land, thought proper to abandon ^e enterprize. 

XXIV. The Parliament of England meeting on the twenty- 
ninth day of October, the queen, in her speech, observed, that 
the great and remarkable success with which God had blessed her 
arms, produced unanimous joy and satisfaction through all parts 
of the kingdom ; and that a timely improvement of the present 
advantages would enable her to procure a lasting foundation of 
security for England, as well as a firm support for the liberty of 
Eurofte. She declared her intention was to be kind and indul- 
gent to dll her subjects. She expressed her hope that they would 
do nothing to endanger the loss of this opportunity ; and that there 
would be no contention among them, but an emulation to pro- 
mote the public welfare. Congratulatory addresses were voted 
and presented by both Houses. They were equal in their profes- 
sions of duty and affection to the queen ; but the addresses im- 
bibed a very different colour from the different sanctions by which 
the two Houses were influenced. The Lords congratulated her 
on the great and glorious success of her arms under the command 
of the Duke of Marlborough, without deigning to mention Sir 
George Rooke, who had defeated the French navy at sea, and 
added the important fortress of Gibraltar to the British conquests. 
On the other band, the Commons affected to mention the batde 
of Blenheim, and Rooke’s naval victory, as events of equal glory ■ 
and importance. However they might be warped by prejudice 
against individuals, they did not* suffer die war to languid for 
want of supplies. Having taken into consideration the services of 
the army and navy, they voted that the queen should be desired to 
bestow her boun^ on the seamen and land-forces who had be- 
haved themselves so gallantly. Then they deliberated upon the 
different articles of national expience, and granted four millions 
six hundred and seventy thousand nine hundred and thirty-one 
pounds for the occasions of the ensuing year, to be raised by a 
land-tax, by the sale of annuities, and other expedients. These 
measures were taken with such expedition, that the land-tax re- 
ceived the royal assent on the ninth day of December : when the 
queen, in a short speech, thanked the Commons for their dispatch, 
which she considered a sure pledge of their affection. 

XXV. The high-church party took thb occasion to promote 
the bill against occasional conformity, which was revived and ‘ 
brought into the House on a new model, by Mr. William Brom- 
ley, who moved that it might be tacked to the land-tax bill, and ' 
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sent up to the Lords for their concurrence. The court no longer 
espoused this measure, and the violent party was weakened by de- 
fection. After a warm and tedious debate, tlie tack was rejected 
by a great majority. The bill, however, passed the House of 
Commons, and was sent up to the Lords on the fourteenth day of 
December, when k. would hardly have excited a debate, had not 
the queen been present, and desirous of hearing what could be 
' said on both sides of the question. For the information and sa- 
tisfaction of her majesty the subject was again discussed, and all 
the argumenu being repeated, the bill was rejected by a majority 
of one-and- twenty voices. The next subject on which the House 
of Lords employed their attention, was the late conduct of the 
Scottish parhameut. The Lord Haversham, in a set speech, ob- 
served, that the settlement of the succession in Scotland had been 
postponed, partly because the ministry for that kingdom w'ere 
weak and divided ; partly from a received opinion that the succes- 
sion was never sincerely and cordially intended by those who 
managed the affairs of Scotland in the cabinet council. He ex- 
patiated on the bad consequences that might attend the act of se- 
curity, which he stiled a bill of exclusion ; and particularly men- 
tioned that clause by which the heritors and boroughs were or- 
dained to exercise their feucible men every month. He said the 
nobility and gentry of Scotland were as leanied and brave as any 
nation in Europe, and generally discontented ; that the common 
people were very numerous, very stout, and very poor; and he 
ask^ who was ^e man that could tell what such a multitude, so 
armed, and so disciplined, might do under such leaders, could 
opportunities suit their intentionf He recommended these circum- 
stances to tlie consideration of the flouse, aud concluded with 
these words of Lord Bacon, “ Let men beware how they neglect 
“ or suffer matter of troubles to be prepared ; for no man can 
" forbid the sparks that may set all on fire.” The Lords resolved 
to consider these subjects on the twenty-ninth day of November, 
when the queen repaired to the House of Peers to bear the de- 
bates, and by her presence moderate the heat of both parties. 
The Earl of Nottii^ham reflected so severely on the memory of 
King William, that be would have been sent to the tower, had 
not the Lords declined any such motion out of respect to her 
majesty. After much declamation on the Scottish act of securi- 
the grand committee of the Peers, by the advice of Lord 
Wharton, resolved, That the queen should be enabled by act of 
parliament on the part of England, to name commissioners to 
tresU about an union with Scotland, provided that the parliament 
of Scotland should first appoint commissioners on their part for 
the same purpose : That no Scotsmen should emoy the privileges 
of Englishmen, except such as were settled in England, Ireland, 
bimI the plantations, and such as were or might be in the sea, or 
land-service, until an union could be effected, or the succession 
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settled as in England : That the traffic by cattle from Scotland to 
England should be prevented : That the lord admiral should issue 
orders for taking such vessels as should be found trading from 
Scotland to France, or to the ports of any of her majesty’s ene- 
n)ies ; and that care should be taken to prevent the exportation of 
English wool into Scotland. On tliese resolutions a bill was 
formed for an entire union, and passed the house on the twenti- 
eth day of December. The Lords presented an address to the 
queen, representing that they had duly weighed the dangerous and 
pernicious effects that were likely to be produced by divers acts 
of parliament lately passerl in Scotland : That they were of opi- 
nion the safety of the kingdom required that speedy and effectual 
orders should be given to put Newcastle in a posture of defence, 
to secure the port of Tinmouth, and repair the fortifications of 
Hull and Carlisle. They likewise advised her majesty to give 
directions for disciplining the militia of the four northeni counties; 
for providing them with arms and ammunition ; for maintaining a 
competent number of regular troops on the northern borders of 
England, as well as in the north of Ireland ; and for putting tlie 
laws in execution against papists. The queen promised that a 
surrey should be made of the places they had mentioned, and laid 
before the parliament ; and that she would give the necessary 
directions upon the other articles of the address. The Commons 
seemed to concur with the Lords in their sentiments of the Scot- 
tidi act of security. They rraolved, that a bill should be brought 
in- for the effectual seouriiig tlie kingdom of England from the ap- 
parent dangera that might arise from several acts lately passed in 
the parliament of Scotland ; and this was formed on nearly the 
same resolutions which had been taken in the Upper House. The 
bill sent down by tlie Lords, was thrice read, and ordered to lie- 
upon the table: but they passed their own, to take effect at 
Christmas, provided before that time the Scots should not settle 
the succession. When it was offered to the Lords, they passed it 
without any amendment, contrary to the expectation and even to 
tlie hope of some members who were no friends to the house of 
Hanover, and firmly believed the Lords would have treated this 
bill with the same contempt which had been manifested for that 
which they had sent down to the. Commons. 

XXVI. The Duke of Marlborongli at his first appearance in 
the House after his return to England, was honoured with a very 
extraordinary eulogium, pronounced by tlie lord-keeper, in the 
name of the Peers of England ; and a compliment of the same 
nature was presented to him by a ccunmittee of the House of 
Commons. Doctor i3elauiie, vice-cliancelior of Oxford, accom- 
panied by the principal members of the University, attended the 
queen wM an address of congratulation upon tlie success of her 
arms m Gernmny, under the admirable conduct and invincible 
courage of the Duke of Marlborough ; and at sea, under the most 
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brave and faithful Admiral Sir George Rooke. lie received a 
civil answer from her majesty, though now she took umbrage at 
Rooke’s being raised upon a level with tlie Duke of Marlborough, 
whose great victories had captivated her administration, and whose 
wife had alienated her affection from the tories. 'Ilie Commons 
perceiving how high he stood in her majesty’s esteem, and having 
been properly tutored for the purpose, took into consideration the 
great services of the duke ; and, in an address, besought her ma- 
jesty to consider some proper means to perpetuate the memory of 
such noble actions. In a few days she gave them to understand 
by a message, that she was inclined to grant the interest of the 
crown in the honour and manor of Woodstock and hundred of 
Wooton to the Duke of Marlborough and his heirs; and that as 
the lieutenancy and rangership of the parks, with the rents and 
profits of the manors and hundreds, were granted for two lives, 
she wished that incumbrance could be removed. A bill was im- 
iiiediately brought in, enabling the queen to bestow these honours 
aud manors on the Duke of Marlborough and his heirs ; and the 
queen was desired to advance the money for clearing the incum- 
brances. She not only complied with this address, but likewise 
ordered the comptroller of her works to build in Woodstock park, 
a niagiiiBcent palace for the duke, upon a plan much more solid 
than beautiful. By this time Sir George Rooke was laid aside, 
and the command of the fleet bestowed upon Sir Cloudesley Shovel, 
now declared rear-admiral of England. Mareschal de Tallard, 
with the other French generals taken at Hochstadt, arrived on the 
sixteenth of December in the river Thames, and were immediate- 
ly conveyed to Nottingham and Lichfield, attended by a detach- 
ment of the royal regiment of horse guards. > They were treated 
witli great respect, and allowed the privilege of riding ten miles, 
around the places of their confinement. 

XXVII. While the House of Commons, in two successive ad- 
dresses, thanked the queen for the treaty which the Duke of Marl- 
borough had concluded with Prussia, concerning the troops to be 
sent to the Duke of Savoy, and desired she would use her inter- 
est with the allies, that they might next year furnish their complete 
proportions of men by sea and land ; the Lords examined into all 
the proceedings at sea, and all the instructions of the admiralty ; 
and presented an address to the queen, explaining all the different 
articles of mismanagement. She promised to consider them par- 
ticularly, and give such directions upon tliem as might be most 
for the advantage of the public service. The remaining part of 
the session was consumed in disputes and altercations between the 
two Houses on the subject of the Aylesbury constables, who were 
sued by five other inhabitants for having denied them the right of 
voting at the election. These five persons were committed to 
Newgate hy order of the House of Commons. They moved for 
a Habeas Corpus in the king’s bench; but the court would take 
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no cognizance of the aiTair. Two of the prisoners petitioned the 
queen that their ease might be brought before her majesty in par- 
liament. Tlie Commons, in an address, besought the queen to 
refuse granting a writ of error in this case, which would tend to 
the overthrowing the undoubted rights and privileges of the Com- 
mons of England. She assnred them she would not do any thing 
to give them just cause of complaint; but this matter relating to 
the course of judicial proceedings, being of the highest import- 
ance, she thought it necessary to weigh and consider very careful- 
ly what might be proper for her to do in a thing of so great con- 
cern. They voted all the lawyers who had pleaded on the return 
of the Habeas Corpus in behalf of the prsoticrs guilty of a breach 
of privilege, and ordered them to be taken into custody. They 
likewise ordered the prisoners to be removed from Newgate into 
the custody of their Serjeant at arms, lest they should have been 
discharged by the queen’s granting writs of error. The prisoners, 
finding themselves at the mercy of the exasperated Commons, pe- 
titioned the Lords for relief. Tlie Upper House passed six dif- 
ferent resolutions against the conduct of tlie Commons, as being 
an obstruction to justice, and contrary to Magna Charta. 'J1ie 
Lower House demanded a conference, in which they insisted up- 
on the sole right of determining elections ; they affirmed, that tliey 
only could judge who had a right of voting ; and that they were 
judges of their own privileges, in which the Loitfs could not in- 
termeddle. 

XXVIII. The Upper House demanded a free conference, 
which proved ineffectual. New resolutions were taken by the 
Commons, diametrically opposite to those of the Peers, who, on 
the other hand, attended the queen with a long representation of 
all the particulars relating to tliis affair, lliey afiirmed that the 
proceedings of tbe House of Commons against the Aylesbury men 
were wholly new and unprecedented ; that it was the birthright of 
every Englishman, who apprehended himself injured, to seek for 
redress in her majesty’s courts of justice : that if any power could 
controul this right, and prescribe when he should, and when he 
should not, be allowed the benefit of the laws, he ceased to be a 
freeman, and his liberty and property were precarious. They re- 
quested, therefore, that no consideration whatever should prevail 
with her majesty to suffer an obstruction to the known course of 
justice ; but that she would be pleased to give effectual orders for 
the immediate issuing of the writs of error. 'The queen assured 
them that she would have complied with their request ; but, find- 
ing an absolute necessity for putting an immediate end to the ses- 
sion, she knew there could be no further proceedings on that mat- 
ter. On the very day, which was the fourteenth of March, she 
went to the House of Lords, and passed the bills that were ready 
for the royal assent. _ Then she thanked the parliament for having 
dispatched the public business : she warned them to avoid the 
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fatal effects of aniniosity and dissension ; and ordered tlie lord 
keeper to prorogue them to Thursday the 1st of May ; but on the 
fifth of April they were dissolved by proclamation, and aimtlier 
was published for calling a new parliament. The queen, accom- 
panied by the Prince of Denmark, made an excursion to New- 
market, and afterwards dined by invitation with the University of 
Cambridge, where she conferred the honour of knighthood upon 
Dr. Ellis the vice-chancellor, upon James Montague counsel for 
the University, and upon the celebrated Isaac Newton niathe- 
matical profe^r. two Houses of Convocation still continued 
at yanance. Ine Lower House penned petulant repre-sentalions ; 
and tlw arcliBwhop answered them by verbal reprehension and ad- 
monition. , The tory interest was now in the wane. The Duke 
of Buckinghamshire was deprived of the privy-seal, and that office 
conferred upon the Duke of Newcastle, a nobleman of powerful 
infiuence with the whig party. 'Phe Earl of Montague was cre- 
ated Marquis of Mounthemier and Duke of Montague; the Earl 
of Peterborough and Lord Cholmondely were cliosen of the privy- 
council ; and Lord Cults was sent to command the troops in Ire- 
land, under the Duke of Ormond. 

XXIX. The ministry of Scotland was now entirely changed. 
The Marquis of Tweedale and Johnstone, having been found un- 
equal to the undertaking, were dismissed. 'I'he Duke of Queens- 
berry remnt^ the management of affairs in that kingdom under 
the title of lord privy-seal ; and the office of Coinmissioner was 
conferred upon the young Duke of Argyle, wlio succeeded to his 
father’s influence among the presbyterians. He was a nobleman 
poasessed of good natural talents, which had not been neglected ; 
enndki, open, and sincere ; brave, passionate. Mid aspiring ; bad 
Iw been endued with a greater share of libenlity, bb character 
yvoirid have been truly heroic. At this juncture be was instructed 
to procure an atrt of the Scottish parliament, setUing the pro- 
testant succession ; or to set on foot a treaty for the union of the 
two kingdoms. At the opening of the session in June, the mem- 
bers were divided into three parties, namely, the cavaliers or Ja- 
cobites, the revolutioners, the squadroiie V oknte, or flying sqn»- 
droll, headed by the Marquis of Tweedale, who disdaimed the 
ether two factions, and pvetciided to act from the dictates of con- 
seience alone. The parliament was adjourned to the tliird day of 
July, when her nviqesty’s letter was read, earnestly recowraending 
the settlement of the succession in the protestant line, and an act 
for a commission to treat of an union between the two kingdoms. 
The Marquis of Anuandale proposed that the parHament should 
proceed on the limitations and coiiditions of government ; that a 
cumofiittee should be appoivrted to consider the condition of the 
coin and the commerce of the natkm. 'Phe Earl of Mar moved, 
that the Home would, preferable to all other business, consider 
the means for engaging in a treaty with England. After a long 
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debate tliey resolved to proceed on the coin and the commerce. 
Schemes for supplying the nation with money by a paperKrrcdit 
were presented by Dr. Hugh Chaniberlayne and John Law; but 
rejected. The House resolved, 'fhat any kind of paper-credit, 
by the circulation of bills, was an improper expedient; and ap- 
pointed a council to put the laws relating to trade in execution, 
llie Duke of Hamilton proposed that the parliament should not 
proceed to the nomination of a successor, until the treaty with 
England should be discussed, and tlie limitations settled. This 
proposal being approved, a draft of an answer to her majesty’s 
letter was presented by the Marquis of Tweedale. Two different 
forms of an act for a treaty with England were offered by the 
Earl of Mar and the Marquis of Lothian : others were produ- 
ced coiKeming the elections of officers of state, and the regula- 
tion of commerce. 

XXX. The chief aim of the cavaliers was to obstruct the set- 
tlement of the succession ; and with that view they pressed the 
project of limitations, to which they knew the court would never 
assent. A motion being made, to grant the first reading to an 
act of commission for a treaty with England, the Duke of Ha- 
milton insisted on the limitations, and a vote being stated in these 
terms, “ Proceetl to consider the act for a treaty of limitation,” 
the latter was carried in favour of the cavaliers. On the twenty- 
second day of August an act for this pirrpose was approved : and 
viext day an act for a triennial parliaroeut, which the courtiers 
were enabled to defeat. They likewise passed an act, ordaining. 
That the Scottish ambassadors representing Scotland, should Iw 
present when the sovereign might have occasion to treat with fo- 
reign princes and states, and be accountable to the parliament of 
Scotland. Fletcher, of Saitoun, presented a scheme of limita- 
tions that savoured strongly of republican (winciples. He after- 
wards enlarged upon every article, endeavouring to prove that they 
were absolutely necessary to prevent the consequences of English 
influeiKe ; to enable the nation to defend its rights and liberties ; 
to deter ministers of state from giving bad advice to their sove- 
reign ; to preserve the courts of judicature from cormpdon, and 
screen the people from tyranny and oppression. The Earl of 
Stair having argued against these limitations, Fletcher replied, 
“ It was no wonder he opposed the scheme ; for, had such an act 
subMsted, his lorddiip would have been hanged for the bad 
counsel he had given to King James; for tlie concern be had in 
the massacre of Glencoe; and for his conduct since the revolu- 
tion.” The next subject on which the parliament deliberated 
was the conspiracy. A motion being made that the House might 
know what answer the queen had returned to their address in the 
last session, the chancellor delivered to the clerk-register the pa- 
pers relating to tlie plot, that they might be perused b^ the mem- 
bers : but mese being copies, and the evidences remaining at Lon- 
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don, no further progress was made in the affair. Yet the Duke 
of Athol in a distinct narrative of the pretended conspiracy, bold- 
ly accused the Duke of Queensberry of having endeavoured to 
mislead the queen by false insinuations against her good subjects. 
When the act fur a treaty of union fell under consideration, a 
draft for that purpose, presented by the Earl of Mar, was com- 
pared with the English act, importing, lliat the queen should 
name and appoint not only the commissioners for England, but 
likewise those for Scotland. Fletcher did nut fail to inveigh against 
the imperious conduct of the English parliament in this affair. He 
exhorted the House to resent such treatment, and offered the draft 
of an address to her majesty on the subject ; but this the House 
rejected. Duke Hamilton proposed that a clause might be added 
to the act, importing. That the union should no ways derogate 
from any fundamental laws, ancient privileges, oflices, rights, li- 
berties, and dignities of the Scottish nation. 'Iliis occasioned a 
long debate ; and the question being put, was carried in the ne- 
gative. Another clause was proposed, that the Scottish commis- 
sioners should not begin to treat until the Fhiglish parliament 
should have rescinded their clause, enacting, 'I'hat the subjects of 
Scotland should be adjudged and taken as aliens after the twenty- 
lifth day of December. 'J'he courtiers, considering the temper of 
the House, would not venture to oppose this motion directly, but 
proposed that the clause should be formed into a separate act ; 
and the expedient was approved. Though the Duke of Athol 
entered a vigorous protest, to which the greater part of the cava- 
liers and all the squadrone adhered, comprehending four-and- 
twenty peers, seven-and-thirty barons, and eighteen boroughs, the 
act for tile treaty of union was, after much altercation, finished, 
empowering commis.Moners to meet and treat of an union ; but 
restraining them from treating of any alterations of the church- 
government as by law established. vVhilst this important subject 
was under consideration, the Duke of Hamilton, to the amaze- 
ment of his whole party, moved that the nomination of the com- 
missioners should be left to the queen. Fourteen or fifteen of the 
cavaliers ran out of the House in a transport of indignation, ex- 
claiming that they were deserted and basely betrayed by the Duke 
of Hamilton. A very hot debate ensued, in the course of which 
the duke was severely handled by those whom he had hitherto con- 
ducted : but, at length, the question being put. Whether the no- 
mination should be left to the queen or to the parliament, the 
duke’s motion was approved by a very small majority. He after- 
wards excused himself for hb defection, by saying, he saw it was 
in vain to contend ; and that since the court had acquired a great 
majority, he thought he might be allowed to pay that compliment 
to his sovereign. He was desirous of being in the commission, 
and the Duke of Argyle promised he should be nominated. The 
queen refusing to honour him with that mark of distinction, Ar- 
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gyle would not suffer himself to be named, and threatened to op- 
pose the union : but means were found to appease his resentment. 
Two drafts of an address being presented by the Earl of Sulhcr- 
Jand and Fletcher of Saltoun, beseeching her majesty to use her 
endeavours with the parliament of England to rescind that part 
of their act which declared the subjects of Scotland aliens ; and 
an overture of a bill being offered, ordaining that the Scottish 
commissioners should not enter upon the treaty of union until that 
clause should be repealed ; the courtiers moved, that the parlia- 
ment should proceed by way of order to their commissioners, and 
by address to her majesty. After some debate, tlie House assent- 
ing to this proposal, the order and address were drawn up and 
approved. The great and weighty affair of the treaty being at 
length happily transacted, though not without a protest by Atliol 
and his adherents, the parliament granted a supply of fifty thou- 
sand pounds, and the House was adjourned to the twentieth day 
of December: then the queen declared the Earl of Mar secre- 
tary of state in the room of the Marquis of Annandale, who was 
appointed lord-president of the council. 

XXXI. In Ireland the parliament met at Dublin on the fiftli 
day of March, and voted one hundred and fifty tliousand pounds 
fur the support of the necessary branches of the establishment. 
A dispute arose between the Commons and the Lower House of 
Convocation, relating to the tithes of hemp and flax, ascertained 
in a clause of a bill fur the better improvement of the hempen and 
flaxen manufactures of the kingdom. The Lower House of Cou- 
vocation presented a memorial against this clause as prejudicial to 
the rights and properties of the clergy. I'he Commons voted tlie 
person who brought it in guifty of a breach of privilege: and or- 
<lered liim to be taken into custody, 'riicii they resolved, That 
the convocation were guilty of a contempt and breach of the pri- 
vilege nf that House. The convocation presuming to justify their 
memorial, the Commons voted, That all matters relating to it 
should be razed out of the journals and books of convocation. 
The J3uke nf Ormond, dreading the consequences of such heats, 
adjourned the parliament to the first day of May, when the 
Houses meeting again, came to some resolutions that reflected 
obliquely on the convocation, as enemies to her majesty’s govern- 
ment and the protestant succession. The clergy, in order to ac- 
quit themselves of all suspicion, resolved in their turn, 'That the 
church and nation had been happily delivered from popery and 
tyranny by King William at the revolution: 'lliat the continuance 
of these blessings were due (under God) to the auspicious reign 
and happy government of her majesty Queen Anne : That the fu> 
tnre security and preservation of the church and nation depended 
wholly (^under God) on the succession of the crown as settled by 
law in the protestant line : That if any clergyman should by word 
or writing declare any thing in opposition to these resolutions, 
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they should look upon him as a sower of divisions among the pro- 
testants, and an enemy to the constitution. They levelled another 
resolution against the presbyterians, importing, Tliat to teach or 
to preach against the doctrine, government, rites, or ceremonies 
of the church, or to maintain schools or seminaries for the educa- 
tion of youth, in principles contrary to those of the established 
church, was a contempt of the ecclesiatical laws of the kingdom ; 
of pernicious consequence ; and served only to continue and wi- 
den the unhappy schisms and divisions in the nation. In June 
the parliament was prorogued to the same month of the following 
year : then the Duke of Ormond embarked for England, leaving 
the administration in the hands of Sir Richard Cox, lord-chan- 
cellor, and Lord Cutts, the commander in chief of the queen’s 
forces’ who were appointed lofds-justices during the duke’s ab- 


XXXII. During these transactions in Great- Britain and Ire- 
land, the allies had not been remiss in their preparations for the 
ensuing campaign. 'ITie Duke of Marlborough had fixed upon 
the Nloselle for the scene of action ; and magazines of all sorts 
were formed at Triers. On the thirteenth day of March the dnke 
embarked for Holland, where he prevailed upon tlie states-gene- 
ral to contribute their troops for the execution of his project. 
Having concerted with the deputies of the states and the Dutch 
generals the necessary measures for opening the campaign, he set 
out for Maestricht, in order to assemble his army. On the fifth 
day of May the Emperor Leopold died at Vienna, and was siul- 
ceeded on the imperial throne by bis eldest' son Joseph, King of 
the Romans, a prince who resembled his father in meekness of 
disposition, narrowness of intellec^ and bigotry to the Romish 
religion. On the fifteenth of June the English tr^ps passed the 
Maese, and continued their march towards the Moselle, under 
the command of General Churchill; and the Duke set out for 
Cruetznach, to confer with Prince I^uis of Baden, who excused 
himself on pretence of being much indisposed. Marlborough 
visited him at Rostadt, where in a conference they resolved that a 
sufficient iHimber of German troops should be left for the security 
of the lines of Lauterburg and Stolhoffen, under the command of 
General Thungen, and that Prince Louis of Baden should march 
with a large detachment towards the Saar, to act in concert with 
the Duke of Marlborough. The confederate army passed the 
Moselle and the Saar in the beginning of June, and encaniped at 
Elft in sight of the enemy, who retired with great precipitaUon, 
and entrenched themselves in the neighbourhood of Conings- 
roarcheren. The duke’s design was to besiege Saar-Louis ; biit 
Prince Louis failed in the performance of his engagement : he 
feigned himself sick, and repaired to the bath at Schlangenbade, 
leaving the small number of imperial troo^ he conducted as far 
as Cruetznach, under the command of the Count de Prize. He 
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was suspected of treachery ; hut probably acted from eit,vy pf i^ie 
duke’s military reputation. • 

XXXill. While this nobleman spstaiiied such ^ mortiryhig 
disappoiiitsueut on tbe Moselle, the French did not fail to n.>ake 
advantage pf their superiority in the Netherlands, where Geiieral 
D’xVwverquerque was obliged to stand on the defensive. 7’liey in, 
vested Huy, and carried on their operations so vigorously, that in 
a few days the garrison were obliged to surrender themselves pri- 
soners of war : then Villeroy undertook the reduction of Liege, ' 
and uctnajly began his works before the citadel. Marlborough 
was no sooner informed of the enemy’s progress than he marched 
to Triers, where, in a council, it was resolved that the army 
should return to the Netherlands. The troops were . in motion 
on tlie nineteenth of June, aud marched with such expedition, 
that they passed tire Maese on the first day of July. Villeroy 
having received advice of the duke’s approach, abandoned his en- 
terprize, and retired to Tongeren, from whence lie retreated 
within Iris lines, that reached from Marche anx Dames on the 
Meuse, along the Mehaigne as far as 1/cnuive. Marlborough 
having joined D’Auverquerque, sent General Scolten with a de- 
tachment to invest Huy, and in a few days the garrison surren- 
dered at discretion. 'The Engl^h general, i;csoiving to strike 
some stroke of importance that should atone for his disappoint- 
ment on fhc Moselle, sent General Honipesch to the stales, with 
a prop^al for attacking tbe Frepch lines, and obtained their 
permission to do whatever he should think proper for the good of 
the common cause. 'Fhen he explained the scheme in two suc- 
cessive councils of war, by which, at length, it was approved and 
resolved upon, though some Dutch generals declared tlicmsclves 
against tlie undertaking. The enemy were posted along the lines, 
amounting to one hundred battalions and one hundred and forty- 
six squadrons. Tire allied army did not imich exceed that num- 
ber. In order to divide them, D’Auverquerque made a false mo- 
tion and passed die Mehaigne, as if he had intended to attack 
the lines about Messelin. 7'lie stratagem succeeded, "^nie French 
weakened the other parts by strengtlieniug that which was on the 
side of the Gerbise towards Namur. The Duke of Marlborough 
having made die disposition, the army began to march in die 
Slight between the seventeenth and eighteenth of July, in order to 
0 force a passage of the French lines at Heylesem, tlie castle of 
Wauge, and the villages of Wauge, Neerhespen, and Oostmalen. 
These posts were taken with very little difficulty ; but before the 
infantry could come up, tbe enemy advanced with fifty squadrons 

* Tbe Puke of Marlborough finding liiinself obliged to retreat, sent a note 
%vith a trumpeter to Villars, containing an apology for decniiiping . — ^ Po nie 
tlie justice (snid tK) to believe that my retreat is entirely owing to the faibiiw of 
the Prince of Ba^ ; bat that my esteem for you is still greater tfan'i my re- 
sentment of bis conduct.’* 
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and twenty battalions, and began to fire from eight pieces of can- 
non with triple barrels, which did considerable execution, 'flie 
duke perceiving that they were continually reinforced from the 
other parts of the lines, ordered the horse to charge their cavalry, 
which were soon broken and routed ; but rallying, behind their in- 
fantry, interlined with foot, and joined by fresh squadrons, they 
' advanced again towards the allies, who were now sustained by 
their infantry, and moved forwards to renew the charge. After a 
warm, though short engagement, the enemy* s horse were defeated 
with great slaughter, llie infantry, seeing themselves abandoned 
in the plain, retreated in great disorder, between the villages of 
Heylesem and Golsteven, where they were joined by the rest of 
their army, and formed again in order of battle. Meanwhile the « 
Puke of Marlborough ordered all his troops to enter the lines: 
and extended his right towards the great Geete before Tirlemont, 
where the enemy had left the battalion of Montluc, which surren- 
dered at discretion. In this action the confederates took the Mar- 
quis D’Alegre and the Count de Home, lieutenant-generals, one 
major-general, two brigadier-generals, with many other officers, 
and a great number of common soldiers ; a large heap of stan- 
dards, four colours, one pair of kettle-drums, and ten pieces of 
cannon. In the action, as the Puke of Marlborough advanced 
to the charge at the head of several squadrons, a Bavarian officer 
rode up to attack him sword in hand ; but in' raising himself on 
his stirrups to strike with tlie greater advantage, he fell from his 
horse, and was immediately slain. 

XXXIV. The body of troops commanded by Monsieur 
P’Alegre being thus defeated with little or no loss to the confa* 
derates, the Elector of Bavaria and the Mareschal de Villeroy 
passed the great Geete and the Peule, with great expedition, and 
took possession of the strong camp at Parck, their left extending 
to Rooselaer, and their right to Wineselen against the height of 
Louvain. Next day the duke of Marlborough marching through 
tile plain of Parck, took twelve hundred prisoners, who could 
not keep pace with the rest of the enemy’s forces ; and in the 
evening he encamped with the right at the abbey of Vliersbeck, , 
and the left before Bierbeck, under the cannon of Louvain. He 
detached Lieutenant-general Henkelum, the Puke of Wirtemberg, 
and Count Oxienstiem, with a considerable body of forces, to 
attack some posts on the Peule, which were slenderly guarded. • . 
Their advanced guard accordingly passed the river, and repulsed 
the enemy ; but for want of timely support, they were obliged to 
pass it and retire. On the third of August Baron Spaar, with a 
body of Putch troops, marched to Raboth on the canal of Bru- 
ges, forced the French lines at Lovendegen, and took four forts 
by which they were defended ; but receiving advice that the ene- 
my were on their march towards him, he retired to Mildegem, and 
carried with him several hostages, as security for the payment of 
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the contributions he had raised. On the fifteenth the duke moved 
from Mildert to Corbais; next day continued his march to Ge- 
nap, from whence he advanced to Fischermonl. On the seven- 
teenth General D’Auverquerque took the post of Waterloo ;and 
next day the confederate army was drawn up in order of battle 
before the enemy, who extended from Overysebe, near the wood 
or Soignies, to Neerysche, with the little river Ysche in their front, 
so as to cover Brussels and Louvain. The Duke of Marlborough 
proposed to attack them immediately, before they could recollect 
themselves from their consternation; and D’Auverquernue ap- 
proved of the design ; but it was opposed by general Schlangen- 
biirg, and other Dutch officers, who represented it in such a light 
• to the deputies of the states, that they refused to concur in the 
execution. The duke being obliged to relinquish the scheme, 
wrote an expostulatory letter to the states-general, complaining of 
their having withdrawn that cobfidence which they had reposed 
in him while he acted in Germany. This letter being published 
at the Hague, excited murmurs among the people, and the Eng- 
lish nation were incensed at the presumption of the deputies, who 
wrote several letters in their own justification to the states-general : 
but these had no effect upon the populace, by whom the duke 
was respected even to a degree of adoration. The states being 
apprised of the resentment that prevailed over all England, and 
that tile Earl of Pembroke, lord-president of the council, was ap- 
pointed as envoy-extraordinary to Holland, with instructions to. 
demand satisfaction, thought proper to anticipate his jotimey, by 
making submissions to the duke, and removing Schlangeiiburg 
from his command. The confederate army returned to Corbais, 
from whence it marched to Perwitz, where it encamped. The 
little town of Sout-Lceuwe, situated in the niiddje of a morass, 
and constituting the chief defence of the enemy’s lines, being taken 
by a detachment under the rommand of Lieutenant-general De- 
dem, the duke ordcied the lines from this place to Wasscigne to 
be levelled, and the town of Tirlemont to be dismantled ; then 
passing the Denier, he encamped on the nineteentli day of Sep- 
tember at Aerschot. About the latter end of the month be march- 
ed to Heventhals; from hence the duke repaired to the Hague, 
where he had several conferences with the pensionary. In a few 
days he returned to the army, which decamping from Heventhals, 
' marched to Clainpthout. On the twenty-fourth day of October, 
the Count de Noyelles invested Saiitviiet, which surrendered be- 
fore the end of the month. 

XXXV. At this period the duke, in consequence of pressing 
letters from the emperor, set out for Vienna, in order to concert 
the operations of the ensuing campaign, and other measures of 
importaace, in which the concerns of the allies were interested. 
In his way he was magnificently entertained by the Elector Pala- 
tine, and him on'riers, and complimented by the magistracy of 
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Franckfort^ where he conferred with Prince Louis of Baden. On 
the twelfth of November he arrived at Vienna, where he was 
treated with the highest marks of distinction and cordial friendship 
by their imperial majesties. His son-in-law, the Earl of Sunder- 
land, had been sent thither as envoy-extraordinary; and now they 
conferred together with the emperor and his ministers. They re- 
solved to maintain the war with redoubled vigour. The treaties 
were renewed, and provision made for the security of the Duke 
of Savoy. The emperor, in consideration of the duke’s signal 
service to the House of Austria, presented him with a grant of 
the lordship of Mindelheim in Suabia, which was now erected in- 
to a principality of the Roman empire. In his return with tlie 
Earl of Sunderland he visited the courts of Berlin and Hanover, • 
were he was received with that extraordinary respect which was 
due to his character, and arrived at the Hague on the fuurteentli 
day of December. There he settled the operations of the next 
campaign with the states-general, who consented to join England 
in maintaining an addition^ body of ten thousand men, as a rein- 
forcement to the army of Prince Eugene in Italy. While the al- 
lies were engaged in the siege of Santviiet, the Elector of Bavaria 
sent a detachment, under the command of Don Marcello de Gri- 
maldi, to invest DiesI, the garrison of which were made prisoners 
of war. 

XXXVI. On the Upper Rhine Mareschal Villars besieged 
and took Homburgh, and passed the Rhine at Strasburgh on the 
sixth day of August. Prince Louis of Baden arriving in the camp 
of the imperialists at Stolheffen, not only obliged him to retire, 
but having passed the river, forced the French lines at Hagenau ; 
then he reduced Drusenbeim and Hagenau, but attempted no en- 
terprize equal to the nuitiber of bia army, although the emperor 
bad expostulated with him severely on his conduct, and he had 
now a fair Opportunity of emulating the glory of Marlborough, 
hpon whom he looked with the eyes of au envious rival, in Italy 
a battle was fought at Casano, between Prince Eugene and the 
Duke de Vendoroe, with dubious success. The Duke de Feuil- 
lade reduced Chives, and invested Nice, which, after an obstinate 
defence, surrendered in December. All the considerable places 
belonging to the Duke of Savoy were now taken, except Coiii 
and ’i'urm ; and his little army was reduced to twelve thousand 
men, whom he could hardly support. His duchess, his clergy, 
and his sutriects in general, pressed him to submit to the necessi- 
ty of his affairs : blithe adhered to tiie alliance with surprizing 
fortitude. He withstood the importunities of his duchess, exclu- 
ded all the bishops and clergy from his councils; and when be 
had occasion for a confessor, chose a priest occasionally, either 
from the Dominicans or Franciscans, '['he campaign in Portugal 
began with a very promising aspect. The allies invaded Spain by 
the different frontiers of fieyra and Alentejo. I’lieir army, under 
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the command of the Conde das Galveas, undertook the siege of 
Valencia D’Alcantara in May, and took it by assault ; Albuquerque 
surrendered upon articles ; and then tiie troops were sent into 
quarters of refreshment. The Marquis de las Minas, who com- 
manded the Portuguese in the province of Beyra, reduced the 
town of Salva-terra, plundered and burned Sarca : but was 
obliged to retire to Panamacos at the approach of the enemy. 
Towards the end of September the confederates being re-asseiu- 
bled, invested Badajoz, by the advice of the Earl of Galway, who 
lost his r^ht hand by a cannon-ball, and was obliged to be car- 
ried off ; so that the conduct of the siege was left to General Fa- 
gel. He bad made considerable progress towards the reduction 
of the place, when the Marquis de Thesse found means to throw 
in a powerful reinforcement; and then the confederates abandon- 
ed the en^erprize. The war continued to rage in Hungary with 
various success. Ragotski, though frequently worsted appeared 
still in arms, and ravaged the country, which became a scene of 
misery and desolation. In Poland the old cardinal primate own- 
ed Stanislaus, but died before the coronation, which was perform- 
ed by the Bishop of Cujavia. In the beginning of the winter King 
Augustus had passed through Poland in disguise to the Musco- 
vite army, which was put under his command in Lithuania : and 
the campaign was protracted through the whole winter-season, 
notwithstaiiding the severity of the weather in that northern cli- 
mate. In the spring the Swedish general, Reincbild, obtained 
a complete victory over the Saxon army, which was either cut in 
pieces or taken, with their camp, baggagej and artillery : yet the 
war was not extinguished. The King of Sweden continued ob- 
stinately deaf to, all proposals of peace, and was become as savage 
in his manners, as brutal in his revenge. 

XXXVII. At sea the arras of the allies were generally pros- 
perous. Philip of Spain being obstinately bent upon retaking 
Gibraltar, sent Mareschal de 'lliesse to renew the siege, while 
De Pointis was ordered to block up the place by sea with his 
squadron. These French officers carried on the siege with such 
activity, that the Prince of Hesse dispatched an express to Lisbon 
with a letter, desiring Sir John Leake to sail immediately to his 
assistance. This admiral having been remforced from England 
by Sir'^rhomas Dilke.s, with live ships of the line and a body of 
troojKS, set sail immediately; and on th* tenth day of March de- 
scried live ships of war hauling out of the bay of Gibraltar. These 
were commanded by Do Pointis in person, to whom the English 
admiral gave chase. One of them struck, after having made a 
very slight resistance ; and the rest ran ashore to the westward of 
Marbefla, where they were destroyed. The remaining part of 
the French squadron had been blown from their anchors, and 
taken shelter in the bay of Malaga ; but now they slipped their 
cables, and made the ^st of their way to Toulon. The Marea- 
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chal de Thess6 in consequence of this disaster, turned the siege of 
Gibraltar into a blockade, and withdrew the greater part of his 
forces. While Sir John Leake was employed in this expedition, 
Sir George Byng, who had been ordered to cruize in Soundings 
for the protection of trade, took a ship of forty guns from the ene- 
my, together with twelve privateers, and seven vessels richly laden 
from the West-Indies. 

XXXVIll. But the most eminent achievement of this sum- 
mer, was the reduction of Barcelona, by the celebrated Earl of 
Peterborough and Sir Cloiidesley Shovel, who sailed from St. 
Helen’s in the latter end of May with the English fleet, having on 
board a body of five thousand land forces ; and on the twentieth 
of June arrived at Lisbon ; where they were joined by SirJolm 
Leake and the Dutch Admiral, Allemonde. In a council of war, 
tliey determined to put to sea with eight-and-forty ships of tlie line, 
which should be stationed between Cape Spartel and the bay of 
Cadiz, in order to prevent the junction of the Toulon and Brest 
squadrons, 'file Prince of Hesse-Darmstadt arriving from Gib- 
raltar, assured King Charles, that the province of Catalonia and 
the kingdom of V alencia were attached to his interest ; and his 
majesty being weary of Portugal, resolved to accompany the Earl 
of Peterborough to Barcelona. He accordingly embarked with 
him on board of the Ranelagh ; and the fleet sailed on the twenty- 
eighth day of July, tlie Earl of Galway having reinforced them 
with two regiments of English dragoons. At Gibraltar they took 
on board the English guards, and three old regiments, in lieu of 
which they left two new-raised battalions. On the eleventh day 
of August they anchored in the bay of Aliea, where the Earl of 
Peterborough published a manifesto in the Spanish language, 
which had such an effect, that all the inhabitants of the place, the 
neighbouring villages, and adjacent mountains, acknowledged 
King Charles as their lawful sovereign. They seized the town of 
Denia for his service ; and he sent thither a garrison of four hun- 
dred men under the command of Major-General Kamos. On 
the twenty-second they arrived in the bay of Barcelona ; the troops 
were disembarked to the eastward of the city, where they en- 
camped in a strong situation, and were well received by the country 
people. King Charles lauded amidst the acclamations of an in- 
finite multitude from the neighbouring towns and villages, who 
threw themselves at his feet, exclaiming, “ Long live the king!” 
and exhibited all the marks of the mo.st extravagant joy. The in- 
habitants of Barcelona were well affected to the House of Au.s- 
tria, but overawed by a garrison of five thousand men under the 
Duke de Popoli, Velasco, and other officers devoted to the in- 
terest of King Philip. Considering the strength of such a gar- 
rison, and the small number of Dutch and English troops, nothing 
could appear more desperate and dangerous than the design of 
besieging the place : yet this was proposed by the Prince of Hes- 
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se-Darmstadt, who served in the expedition as a volunteer, strong, 
ly urged by King Charles, and approved by the Earl of Peterbo. 
rough and Sir Cloudesley Shovel. The city was accordingly in- 
vested on one side ; but as a previous step to the reduction of it, 
they resolved to attack the fort of Montjuic, strongly situated on 
a hill that commanded the city. The outworks were taken by 
storm, with the loss of ihe'gallant Prince of Hesse, who was shot 
through the body, and expired in a few hours : then the Earl of 
Peterborough began to bombard the body of the fort ; and a shell 
chancing to fall into the magazine of powder, blew it up together 
with the governor and some of the best officers : an accident which 
struck such a terror into the garrison, that they surrendered with- 
out further resistance. 

XXXIX. This great point being gained, the English gene- 
ral erected his batteries against the town, with the help of the 
Miquelets and seamen : the bomb-ketches began to tire with such 
execution, that in a few days the governor capitulated, and on 
the fourth day of October King Charles entered in triumph.* All 
the other places in Catalonia declared for him, except Hoses; so 
that the largest aijd richest province of Spain was conquered with 
an army scarce double the number of the garrison of Harrelona. 
King Charles wrote a. letter with his own hand to the Queen of 
England, containing a circumstantial detail of his ofFairs, the 
wannest expressions of acknowledgment, and the highest encomi- 
ums on her subjects, particularly tlie Earl of Peterborough. In 
a council of war it was determined that the king and the earl 
should continue in Catalonia with the land forces : that Sir 
Cloudesley Shovel should return to England ; that tive-and-twQn- 
ty English aud fifteen Dutch ships of war should winter at Lis- 
bon, under the command of Sir John Leake and the Dutch Hcar- 
Admiral, Wassenaer; and that four English aud two Dutch fri- 
gates should remain at Barcelona Don Francisco de Velasco 

was transported to Malaga with about a thousand incii of, his 

* • 

• Voltnire, upon wlint nulliority we know not, telU u> tiint during ifie enpi- 
tulntion, the Gi-^an nnd Catalonian troops found means to climb over the 
ramparts into the city, and began to commit the most barltarous excesses ; the 
Viceroy complained to Peterborough that his soldiers had taken an unfair ad- 
vantage of the treaty, and were actually employed in burning, plundering, mur- 
dering, mid violating the inhabitants. The earl replied, ** They must rlieii be 
the troops of the Prince of Hesse; allow me to enter the city with my English 
forces, 1 will save it from ruin ; oblige the Germans to. retire, and march back 
again to our present situation,'* The Viceroy trusted his honour, and forthwith 
admitted the earl with his troops, lie soon drove out the Germans and CaU- 
lonians, after having obliged them to quit the plunder tiiey had taken ; and by 
accident he reecued tlie Duchess ofPopoli from the Imtwisof two bruiul soldiers, 
and delivered her to her husband. Having thus appeased tiie tumult, and dis- 
pelled the horrors of the citizens, he returned to his former station, leaving the 
inliabitants of Barcelona amazed at suoh an instance of niagnagimity and iuih 
deration in a people whom they had been taught to consider as the most savage 
barbarians. 
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garrison; Ae reift voinntarily engaged in Ae service of King 
Charles, and six other regiments were raised by the states of Cata- 
lonia. The Count de Cifuentes, at the head of the ^liquelets 
and Catalans attached to the House of Austria, secured Tarra- 
gonia, Tortosa, Lerida, San-MatAeo, Gironne, and other pla- 
ces. Don Raphael Nevat, revolting from Philip wiA his whole 
regiment of horse, joined General Ramos at Denia, and made 
Aemselves masters of several places of importance in the kingdom 
of Valencia. Flushed wiA such unexpected success they pene- 
trated to Ae capital of the same name, which they surprised, to- 
geAer with the Marquis de Villa-Garcia, the viceroy, and the 
archbishop. These advantages, however, were not properly im- 
proved. 'Fhe court of Charles was divided into factions, and so 
much time lost in disputes, Aat the enemy sent a body of six thou- 
sand men into Ae kingdom of Valencia, under the command of 
Ae Conde de las Torres, who forthwith invested San-Mattheo, 
guarded by Colonel Jones at the head of five hundred ^liqnelets, 
'lliis being a place of great consequence, on account of its situa- 
tion, the Earl of Peterborough marched thiAer with one thousand 
infantry, and two hundred dragoons ; and by means of feigned in- 
telligence artfully conveyed to the Conde, induced that general to 
abandon the siege wiA precipitation, in the apprehension of being 
suddenly attacked by a considerable army. Peterborough after- 
wards took possession of Nules, and purdiasing horses ;it Castil- 
lon de la Plana, began to form a body of cavalry, which did good 
service in the sequel. Having assembled a little army, consisting 
of ten squadrons of horse and dragoons, and four battalions of re- 
gular troops, with about three thousand militia, he marched to 
Molviedro, which was surrendered to him by the governor. Bri- 
gadier Mahoni. Between this officer and Ae Duke d’Arcos, the 
Spanish geiteral, he excited such Jealousies by dint of artifices, 
not altogether justifiable even in war, Aat the duke was more in- 
tent upon avoiding Ae supposed treachery of Mahoni than upon 
interrupting the carl’s march to Valencia, where the inhabitants 
expressed uuconimon marks of joy at his arrival. About this pe- 
riod a very obstinate action happened at St. Istevan de Litera, 
where the Chevalier D’Asfeld, with nine squadrons of horse and 
dragoons, and as many battalions of French infantry, attacked 
Colonel Wills at Ae head of a small detachment : but this last 
being supported by Lieutenant-general Cunningham, who was 
mortally wounded in the engagement, repulsed the enemy though 
three times his number, with the loss of four hundred men killed 
upon the spot. The troops on both sides fought with the most 
desperate valour, keeping up Aeir fire until the muzzles of their 
pieces met, and charging each other at the point of the bayonet. 
The only misfortune Aat attended the English arms iu the course 
of Ais year, was the capture of the Baltic fleet homeward-bound 
with Aeir convoy of three ships of war, which were taken by Ae 
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Dunkirk squadron under die command of tha Count de St. Paul, 
though he himself was killed in the engagement. When an ac- 
count of this advantage was comiminicated to the French king, 
he replied with a sigh, “ Very well, I wish ll»e ships were safe 
again in any English port, provided the Count de St. Paul could 
be restored to life.” After the death of the famous Du Bart, this 
officer was counted the best seaman in France. 

XI.. The kingdom of England was now wholly engrossed by 
the election of members for die new parliament. The lories ex- 
erted themselves with great industry, and propagated the cry of the 
Church’s being in danger ; a cry in which die Jacobites joined with 
great fervour : but, notwithstanding all their efforts in words and 
writing, a majority of whigs was returned; and now die Lord 
Godolphin, who had hitherto maintained a neutrality, thought 
proper openly to countenance that faction. By his interest r.o> 
operating with the influence of the Duchess of Marlborough, Sir 
Nathan Wright was deprived of the great seal, which was com* 
initted to Mr. William Cowper, with the title of lord-keeper. 
11ns was a lawyer of good extraction, superior talents, engaging 
manners, and eminence in his profession. He was staunidi to 
wing principles, and for many years had been considered as one 
of their best speakers in the House of Commons. The new par- 
liament meeting on the twenty-fifth day ot' October, a violent 
contest arose about the choice of « speaker. Mr. Bromley was 
supported by the tories, and the whigs proposed Mr. Jolia Suiith, 
who was elected by a majority of forty-three voices. The qisMn 
in her speech represented the necessity of acting vigorously against 
France, as a common enemy to the liberties of Lurope : she 
commended the fortitude of the Duke of Savoy, whidi die said 
was without example: she told them her intention was to expe- 
dite commissions for treating of an unioii with Scotland ; she 
eariK^tly recommended an union of minds and aflhciioiis among 
lier people ; she observed, that some persons had endeavoured to 
foment animosities, and even suggested in print, that tiie establish- 
ed church was in danger : she sflimied that such people were 
enemies to her and to the kingdom, and meant only to cover de- 
signs which they durst not piiblickly own; by endeavouring to dis- 
tract the nation with unreasonable and groundless distrusts and 
jealousies : she ileclarcd she would always affectionately support 
and cuuntenaiice the Church of England, as by law established : 
that she would itiviolately maintain the toleration, that she would 
promote religion and virtue, encourage trade, and every thing 
else that might make them a happy and flourishing people. 

* XLI. Hie majority in both Houses now professed the same 
principles, and were well disposed to support the queen in aU her 
designs. They first presented the usual addresses, in the warmest 
terms of diHy and affection. Then the Commons drew up a se- 
cond, asstirihg her they would, to the utmost of their power, as» 
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sist her in bringing the treaty of union to a happy conclusion. 
They desired tliat the proceedings of the last session of parlia- 
ment, relating to the union and succession, might be laid before 
Uie House. Tlie Lords had solicited the same satisfaction ; and 
her majesty promised to comply with their request. The Lower 
House having heard and decided in some cases of controverted 
elections, proceeded to take into consideration the estimates for 
the service of the ensuing year, and granted the supplies without 
hesitation. In the House of Lords while the queen was present. 
Lord Haversham, at the end of a long speech, in which he re- 
flected upon the conduct of the Duke of Marlborough, both on 
the Moselle and in Brabant, moved for an address to desire her 
majesty would invite the presumptive heir to the Crown of Eng- 
land to come and reside in the khigdoni. This niotion was ear- 
nestly supported by the Duke of Buckingham, the Earls of Uo- 
chester, Nottingham and Angicsea. They said there was no 
niethod so effectual to secure the succession, as that of the suc- 
cessor's being upon the spot, ready to assume and maintain his or 
her right against any pretender; and they observed, that in former 
times, when the throne of ICnglaud was vacant, the first comer 
had always succeeded in his pretensions. The proposal was vehe- 
mently opposed by the whigs, who knew it was disagreeable to 
the queen, whom they would not venture to disoblige. They ar- 
gued, that a rivalry between the two courts might produce distrac- 
tions, and be attended with very ill consequences, and observed, 
tlMt the I’riiicess Sophia had expressed a full satisfaction in the 
assurances of the queen, who had promised to maintain her 
title. The question being put, was carried in the negative by a 
great majority. The design of the torics in making this motion 
was, to bring the other party into disgrace cither with the queen 
or witli the people. Their joining in the measure would have 
given umbrage to their sovereign ; and, by opposing it, they ran 
the risque of incurring the public odium, as enemies to the pro- 
testant successsion : but the pretence of the lories was so thin, the 
nation saw through it : and tlie sole effect the motion produced, 
was the queen’s resentment against the whole party. Burnet, Bi- 
shop of Sarum, proposed, that provision might be made for niain- 
laining the public quiet in the interval between the queen’s de- 
cease, and the arrival of her successor ; the motion was seconded 
by the lord-treasurer ; and a bill brought in for the better security 
of her majesty’s person and government, and of the succession to 
the crown of England. By this act a regency was appointed of 
the seven persons that should possess the offices of Archbishop of 
Canterbury, lord chancellor or lord-keeper, lord-treasurer, lord- 
president, lord privy-seal, lord-tiigli-aduiiral, and the lord chief 
justice of the queen's bench. Their business was to proclaim tlie 
next successor through the kingdom of England, and join willi a 
certain number of persoas named as Begenfs by the successor, in 
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three lists to be senled up and deposited with the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the lord-keeper, and the minister residentiary of 
Hanover. It was enacted. That these joint Regencies should con- 
duct the administration : that the last parliament, even though dis- 
solved, .should Tte-assemble, and continue sitting for six months 
after the decease of her majesty. The bill met with a warm op- 
position from the lories, and did not pass the Upper House with- 
out a protest. It was still further obstructed in the House of 
Commons even by some of the whig party, who were given to 
understand that the Princess Sophia had expressed an inclination 
to reside in England. Exceptions were likewise taken to that 
clause in the bill, enacting, that the last parliament should be re- 
assembled. They affirmed, that this was inconsistent with part of 
the act by which the succession was at first settled ; for, among 
other limitations, the parliament had provided, that when the 
crown should devolve to the House of Hanover, no man, who 
had either place or pension, should be capable of sitting in the 
House of Commons. ■ After tedious dispute.s and zealous alterca- 
tions, they agreed that a certain number of offices should be spe- 
cified as disqualifying places. This self-denying clause, and some 
other amendments, produced conferences between the two Hou- 
ses, and at length the bill passed by their mutual assent. Lord 
Haversham moved for an inquiry into the miscarriages of the last 
campaign, hoping to find some foundation for censure in the con- 
duct of the Duke of Marlborough : but the proposal was rejected 
as invidious ; and the two Houses presented an address to the 
queen, desiring the would preserve a good correspondence among 
all the confederates. They likewise concurred in repealing the 
act by which the Scots had been alienated, and all the northern 
counties alarmed with the apprehension of a rupture between the 
two nations, llie Ixird Shannon and Brigadier Stanhope arriving 
with an account of the expedition to Catalonia, the queen com- 
municated the good news in a speech to both Houses, expressing 
her hope that they would enable her to prosecute the advantages 
which her arms had acquired. The Commons were so well 
pleased with the tidings, that they forthwith granted two hundred 
and fifty thousand pounds for her majesty’s proportion in the ex- 
pence of prosecuting the successes already gained by King Charles 
HI. for the recovery of the monarchy of Spain to the House of 
Austria. On the fifteenth day of November, the queen gave the 
Royal assent to an act for exhibiting a bill to naturalize the Prin- 
cess Sophia, and the issue of her body. 

XLll. 'Fhese measures being taken, the sixth day of Decem- 
ber was appointed for inquiring into those dangers to which the 
lories affirmed the church was exposed ; and the queen attended 
in person, to hear the debates on this interesting subject. The 
Earl of Rochester compared the expressions in the queen’s speech 
at the beginning of the session to the law enacted in the reign of 
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Charle* II. dcnounciBg tte p«aalues of treason against those vko 
ahould call the kii^ a papist : for which reason, he said, lie al- 
Mrays thougbt him of that persitasiori. He affirmed that die 
chisrcb’s danger arose from the act of security in Scotland, the 
absence of the sirccessor to the crown, and the practice of occa- 
sional conformity. He was answered by Lord Halifax, who, by 
way of recrimination, observed that King Charles II. was a Rn- 
■san-catholic, at least bis brother declared him a papist after his 
death: that his brother wd successor w^as a known Roiuau-catho. 
lie, yet the church thought herself secure ; and those patriots who 
stood up in its defence were discountenanced and punished : nay, 
when tiM successor ascended the throne, and the church was ap- 
parently in the most iniminent danger, by the high-comniission 
court and otherwise, the nadon was then indeed generally alarm- 
ed ; and every body knew who sat in that court, and entered deep- 
ly into the measures which were then pursued. Coni|)toii, Risliop 
of London, declared that the church was in danger, from pro- 
faoeness, irreligion, and the licentiousness of the press. He com- 
plained, that sermons were preached wherein rebellion cuuii- 
tenanoed, and resistance to the higher powers encouraged, lie 
alluded to a sermon preached before the I.K>rd .Mayor, by Mr. 
Hoadly, now Bishop of Winchester. Buniet of Saruni said, tlie 
Bishop of London was the last niau who ought to coiiipluiu of 
that sermon ; for if the doctrine it contained was not goo<l, he 
did not know what defence his lordship could make for his ap' 
pearing in arms at Nottingham. He a^med tlic churcli would 
be always subject to profaneness and irreligion, but that tlicy were 
not now so flagrant as they usually had bee'n : he said the society 
set up for reformation in London, and oilier cities, had contribu- 
ted considerably to the suppression of vice : he was sure tlie cuiv 
poration for propagating tlie gospel bad dune a great deal towards 
instructing men in religion, by giving great numbers of books in 
practical divinity : by erecting libraries in country parisites : by 
sending many able divines to the foreign plantations, and founding 
schools to breed up children in the Christian knowledge ; tliougli 
to this expence very little had been contributed by those who ap- 
peared so wonderfully zeelous for tlie church, llie Archbishop 
of York expressed his apprehension 'of danger from the increase of 
dissenters ; particularly from the ntany academics they had insti- 
tuted ; he moved, that die judges might be consulted with respect 
to the laws that were in force against such seminaries, and by 
what means they might be suppressed. Lord Wharton moved, 
(hat the judges might also be consulted about means of suppress- 
ing schools and seminaries held by nonjurors; in one of which the 
sons of a noble lord in tliat House had been educated. 'I'o this 
sarcasm the archbishop replied, that his sons were indeed taught 
by Mr. Ellis, a sober, virtuous man; but that when he refused 
the oath of abjuration, they were immediately withdrawn from his 
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instructions. Lord Wharton proceeded to declare, that he had 
carefully perused a pamphlet entitled “ 'fW Memorial,” which 
was said to contain a demonstration that the church was in danger ; 
but all he could learn was, that the Duke of Buckingham, the 
Earls of Hochester and Nottingham, were out of (dace: that he 
remembered some of these noblemen aat in the high-commisaion 
court, and then made no #uniplaint of the church’s being in dan- 
ger. Patrick, Bishop of Ely, complained of the heat and passion 
manifested by the gentlemen belonging to the Universities, and of 
the undutiful behaviour of the clergy towards their bishops. He 
was seconded by Hough of Lichfield and Coventry, who added, 
that the inferior clei^ calumniated their bishops, as if they were 
in a plot to destroy the church, and had compounded to be the 
last of their order. Hooper of Bath ami Wells expatiated on the 
invidious distinction implied in tlie terms “ High Church,” and 
“ Low Church.” Tlie Duke of Leeds asserted, that the church 
could nut be safe, without an act against occasional conformity. 
Lord Somers recapitulated all the arguments which had been used 
on both sides of the question : he declared his own opinion was, 
that the nation was happy under a wise and just administration : 
that for men to raise groundless jealousies at that juncture, could 
mean no less than an intention to embroil the people at home, and 
defeat the glorious designs of the allies abroad. I he debate being 
finished, the question was put. Whether the church of England 
was in danger, and carried in the negative by a great majoiity: 
then the House resolved, That the church of England, as by law 
established, which was rescued from the extremest danger by 
King William III. of glorious memory, is now, by God’s blessing, 
under the lia|)py reign of her majesty, in a most safe and flourish- 
ing cmidilion ; and that whoever goes about to suggest or insinu- 
ate (hat the church is in danger, under her majesty’s administra- 
tion, is an enemy to the queen, the church, and the kingdom. 
Next day the Commons concurred in this determination, and 
joined the Lords in an address to the queen, communicating this 
resolution, beseeching her to take effectual measures for making 
it public ; and also fur punishing the authors and spreaders of the 
seditious and scandalous reports of the diurch’s being in danger. 
She accordingly is.sued a proclamation, containing the resolution 
of the two Houses, and offering a reward for discovering llie au- 
thor of the Memorial of the Church of England, and for appre- 
hending David Edwards, a professed papist, charged upon oath to 
be the printer and publisher of that libel. 

XLIII. After a short adjournment, a committee of the Lower 
House presented the thanks of the Commons to the Duke of 
Marlborough, for his great .services performed to her majesty and 
the nation in the last campaign, and for his prudent negociations 
with her allies. 'Fhis nobleman was in such credit with tiie peo. 
pie, that when he proposed a loan of five huudred thousand 
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pounds to the emperor, upon a branch of his revenue in Silesia, , 

the money was advanced immediately by the merchants of Loii- 1 

don. The kingdom was blessed with plenty : the queen was iini- I 

versally beloved : the people in general were zealous for the pro- 
secution of the war : the forces were well paid : the treasury was 
punctual: and, though a great quantity of coin was exported for 
the maintenance of the war, the paper-currency supplied the defi- 
ciency so well, that no murmurs were heard, and the public cre- 
dit flourished bgth at home and abroad. All the funds being es- | 

tablished, one in particular for two millions and a half by way of 
annuities for ninety-nine years, at six and a half per cent, and all 
the bills having received the Royal assent, the queen went to the 
House of Peers on the nineteenth day of March, where, having 
thanked both Houses for the repeated instances of their affection 
which she had received, she prorogued the parliament to the 
twenty-first day of May following. * The new convocation, in- 
stead of imitating the union and harmony of the parliament, re- 
vived the divisions by which the former had been distracted, and 
the two Houses seemed to act with more determined rancour 
against each other. 'Die Upper House having drawn up a warm 
address of thanks to (he queen, for her affectionate care of the 
church, the Lower House refused to concur ; nor would they 
give any reason for their dissent. They prepared another in a dif- 
ferent strain, which was rejected by the archbishop. ’Dien they 
agreed to divers resolutions, asserting their right of having what 
they offered to the Upper House received by his grace and their 
lordships. In consequence of this dissension the address was drop- 
ped, and a stop put to all further communication between the two 
1 louses. 'Die Dean of Peterborough protested against the irregu- 
larities of the Lower House. 'Phe queen, in a letter to the arch- 
bishop, signified her resolution to maintain her supremacy, and 
the due subordination of presbyters to bishops. She expressed 
her hope that he and his suffragans would act conformably to her 
resolution, in which case they might be assured of the continuance 
of her favour and protection : she required him to impart this de- ' 
claration to the bishops and clergy, and to prorogue the convoca- 
tion to such time as should appear most convenient. When he 
communicated this letter to the Lower House, the members were 
nut a little confounded; nevertheless, they wonld not comply 
with the prorogation, but continued to sit, in defiance of her ma- 
jesty’s pleasure. 

1 706. XLIV. The eyes of Great-Britain were now turned up- 
on a transaction of the utmost consequence to the whole island : | 

namely, the treaty for an union of the two kingdoms of England and I 

* Among other liills passed during this session, was an act for abridging and ' 

refonniiig some proceedings in the ronomon law and in chancery. | 
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Scotland. The queen having appointed the Commissiunen * on 
both aides, they met on the aixteenth day of April, in the council- 
chamber of the cockpit near Whitehall, which was the place ap- 
pointed for the conferences. Their commissions being opened 
and read by the respective secretaries, and introductory sp^ches 
being pronounced by tbe lord-keeper of England, and the lord- 
chancellor of Scotland, they agreed to certain prelimina^ articles, 
importing. That all the proposals 4iould be made in writing ; and 
every point, when agreed, reduced to writing; That no points 
should be obligatory, till all matters should be sidjusted in such a 
manner as would be proper to be laid before the queen and the 
two parliaments for their approbation : That a committee should 
be appointed from each commission, to revise the minutes of what 
might pass, before they should be inserted in the books by the 
respective secretaries ; and that all the proceedings during the 
treaty should be kept secret. The Scots were inclined to a fee* 
deral union, like that of the United Provinces ; but the English 
were bent upon an incorporation, so that no Scottish parliament 
should ever have power to repeal the articles of the treaty. The 
lord-keeper proposed that tbe two kingdoms of England and Scot- 
land should be for ever united into one realm, by the name of 
Great-Britaiu ; That it should be represented by one and the same 

* The English commissioners Were, Thomas Lord Archbishop of Canterbury | 
William Cowper, Lord Kemr of tbe great seal ; John Lord Archbishop of 
York ; Sidney Lord Godolpniii, Lord High-Treasurer of Eneland ; Thomas Eari 
of Pembroke and Montgomery, president of the council : Jobn Duke of New- 
castle, Keeper of the privy s<^ ; William Duke of Devonshire, Steward of the 
Household ; Charles Duke of Somerset, Matter of the Hone ; Cbu-les Duke of 
Bolton, Charles Earl of Sunderland, Evelyn Earl of Kingston, Charles Earl of 
Carlisle, Edward Earl of Oxford, Charles Viscount Towiisbeiid, Thomas Lord 
Wharton, Ealph Lord Grey, John Lord Powlet, John Lord Somers, Charles 
l/>rd Halifax, William Cavendish Marquis of Hartingtoii, John Manners Mar- 
quis of Oren^; Sir Cbades Hedges and Robert Harley, principal secretaries of 
state ; Jobn Smith ; Henry Boyle, Chancellor of the Exchequer; Sir John Holt, 
Chief Justice of the Queen’s &n^; Sir Thomas Trevor, Chief Justice of tbe 
Common Pleas; Sir Edward Nortbey, Attorney General; Sir Simon Harcourt, 

Solicitor Gener^ ; Sir John Cooke ; and Stephen Waller, Doctor of Laws. 

The Scottish Commissioners were, James Earl of Seafield, Lord Chancellor of 
Scotland; James Duke of Queensberry, Lord Privy Seal; John Eari of Mar, 
and Hugh Earl of Loudon, Principal Secretaries of State; Jobn Earl of Suther- 
land, John Earl of Morton, David Eari of Wemys, David Earl of Leven, John 
Eari of Stair, Archibald Earl of Roseberry, David Earl of Glasgow, Lord Archi- 
bald Campbell, Thomas Viscount Duplin, Lord William Ross, Sir Hugh Dal- 
rymple, president of the session ; Adam Cockbum, of Ormistoun, Lord Juuice 
Clerk ; Sir Robert Dundas, of Amistoun, Robert Stuart of Tillicultrie, Lords of 
the ScMion ; Mr. Francis Montgomery, one of the Commissioners of the Treasu- 
ry ; Sir David Dalrymple,oneof her majesty's Solicitors; Sir Alexander (^ilvie. 
Receiver General ; Sir Patrick Johnston, Provost of Edinburgh ; Sir James 
Sroollet, of Bonhill; George Lockait, ofCarnwath ; William Morrison, ofPrea- 
toD-granjge; Alexander Grant; William Seton, of Pitmidden; John Clerk, of 
Peniiicuik ; Hugh Montgomery, Dnniel Stuart, aad Daniel CampbelL 
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narliament; and, That Ae auccession of this monarchy, fading of 
heirs “ her majesty’s body, should be according to the limitations 
mentioned in the act of parliament passed in the reip of King 
intituled. An Act for Ae further limitation of the crown, 
and the better securing the rights and liberties of the subject. I he 
Scottish commissioners, in order to comply in some measure with 
the popular clamour of their nation, presented a proposal imply- . 
Ins that the successipii to the crown of Scotland should be es- 
Ublished upon the same i»ersons menUoned in ll.e act of King 
William’s reign: 'fhat Ae subjects of bcotland should for ever 
enioy all Ae rights and privileges of the natives in Lngland, and 
Ai dominions thereunto belonging; and, 1 hat the subjects ot 
England should enjoy the like rights and privileges in Scotland; 
TKat Aere should be a free communication and intercoorse of 
trade and navigation between the two kingdoms, and planUtions 
Aereuuto belonging; and Aat all laws and statutes in either kmg- 
dom, contrary to Ae terms of union, should be repealed. Ihe 
Eng ish commissioners declined entering into any considerations 
u^on these proposals, declaring Aemselyes fully convinced hat 
nothing but an entire union could settle a perfect and lasting 
fi^ndship between the two kingdoms. The Scots acquiesced m 
Ais reply, and both sides proceeded in the treaty, wiAout any 
other intervening dispute. They were twice visited by the queen, 
who exhorted them to accelerate the articles of a treaty that 
would prove so advantageous to both kingdoms. At ength they 
were finished, arranged, and mutually signed, on the twenty- 
second of July, and next day presented to her majesty, at the 
palace of St. James’s by the lord-keeper, m Ac name ot Uie Lug- 
Lh commissioners: at the same time a sealed copy ot the instru- 
ment was likewise delivered by the lord-chancellor o Scotland: 

and each made a short oration on the subject, to which the queen 
??umed a very gracious reply. That same day she dictated an 
order of council, Aat whoever should be concerned in any dis- 
Lurse or libel, or in laying wagers relating to the union, should \ 
be prosecuted with the utmost rigour of Ae law'. 

XLV. In this famous treaty it was stipulated That the suc- 
cession to Ae united kiugdon. of Great-liritain should be vested 
in the Princess Sophia, and her heirs, according to Ae acts 
already passed in 'the parliament of England : lhat the united 

kingdom should be represented by one and the same parliament^ 
ITiat all Ae subjects of Great-Dntain should enjoy a coniniuni- 

calionof privileges and advantages : kl'"“alKl‘“be nn 

same allowances, encouragements, and drawbacks , and be un- 
der Ac same prohibitions, restrictions, and regulations, with re- 
spect to commerce and customs: That Scotland should not be 
charged with the temporary duties on some certain commodities : 
That the sum of three hundred ninety-eight Aousand and eighty- 
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five ppuods, ten shillings, should be granted tq tlic Scots, as 
an equivalent for such parts of the customs and excise charged 
upon -that kingdom, in consequence of the union, as would be 
applicable to the payment of the debts of England, according 
to the proportion which the customs and excise of Scotland 
bore to those of England ; That, as the revenues of Scotland 
might increase, a further equivalent should be allowed fur such 
proportion of the said increase, as should be applicable to tlie 
payment of tlie debts of England: 'Hiat the sum to be j>aid at 
present, as well as the monies arising from the future equiva- 
lents, should be employed iii reducing the coin of Scotland 
to the standard and value cjf the English coin : in paying off the 
capital stock and interest due to the proprietors of the African 
company, which should be immediately dissolved ; in discharg- 
ing all the public debts of the kingdom of Scotland: in pro- 
moting and encouraging manufactures and fisheries, under the 
direction of commissioners to be appointed by her majesty, ami 
accountable to tlie parliament of Grcat-llritaiii : That the laws 
concerning public right, policy, and civil government, should 
be the same throughout the whole united kingdom ; but that no 
alteration should be made in laws which concerned private right, 
except for evident utility of the subjects within Scotland : That 
the court of session, and all other courts of judicature in Scot- 
land, should remain as then constituted by the laws of that king- 
dom, with the same authority and privileges as before the 
union ; subject, nevertheless, to such regulations as should be 
made by the parliament of Great-Britain : 'Fhat all heritable 
offices, superiorities, heritable jurisdictions, offices for life, and 
Jurisdictions for life should be reserved to the owners, as rights 
and property, in the same manner as then enjoyed by the laws 
of Scotland : That the rights and privileges of the royal boroughs 
in Scotland should remain entire after the union : I1iat Scotland 
should be represented in the parliament of Great-Britaiu by six- 
teen Peers and forty-five Commoners, to be elected in such a ' 
manner as should be settled by the present parliament of Scot- 
land; 'rhat all Peers of Scotland, and the successors to their 
Honours and dignities, should, from and after the , union, be 
Peers of Great-Britain, and should have rank and precedency 
next and immediately after the English Peers of the like orders 
and degrees at the time of the union ; and before all Peers of 
Great-Britain of the like' orders and degrees, who might be 
created after the union ; 'lliat they should be tried as Peers of 
Great-Britain, and enjoy all privileges of Peers, as fully as en- 
joyed by the Peers of England, except the right and privilege of 
sittiug in the House of Lords, and the privileges depending here- 
on, and particularly the right of sitting upon the trials of Peers : 
That the crown, sceptre, and sword of state, the records of par- 
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liament, and all other records, rolls, and registers whatsoever, 
should still remain as they were within that part of the united 
kingdom called Scotland ; That all laws and statutes in either 
kingdom, so far as they might be consistent^ with the terms of 
these articles, should cease and be declared void by the respec- 
tive parliaments of the two kingdoms. Such is the substance of 
that treaty of union which was so eagerly courted by th.« ^.ng- 
lish ministry, and proved so unpalatable to th.e generality of the 
Scottish nation. 
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CHAP. IX. 

I. Battle of Ratnillies, in Khich the French are defeated. II. The 
siege of Barcelona raised by the English feet. HI. Prince Eu- 

f ene obtains a complete victory over the French at Turin. IV. 

ir Cloudesley Shovel sails vciih a rebiforcement to Charles King 
(f Spain. V. The King of Sweden marches into Saxony. VI. 
The French King demands conferencrsfor a peace. VI 1. Meet- 
ing of the Scottish Parliament. VII I. f' iolent opposition to the 
ifiiion. IX. The Scots in general averse to the treaty. X. 
Which is nevertheless confirmed in their Parliament. XI. Pro- 
ceedings in the English Parliament. XII. The Commons ap- 
prove of the Articles of Union. XIII. The Lords pass a bill 
for the security of the Church of England. Arguments used 
against the articles of the Union. XIV. Which, however, are 
confirmed by act of Parliament. XV. The Parliament revived 
by proclamation. XVI. The Queen gives audience to a Mus- 
covite Ambassador. XVII. Proceedings in convocation. XVIII. 
France threatened with total ruin.. aIX. The Allies are de- 
feated at Almanza. XX. Unsuccessful attempt upon Toulon. 
XXI. Sir Cloudesley Shovel wrecked on the rocks of SciUy. 
Weakness of the Emperor on the Upper Rhine, XXlI. Inter- 
view between the king of Sweden and the Duke of Marl- 
borough. XXIII. Inactive campaign in the Netherlands. 
XXIV. Harley begins t^orm a party against the Duke if 
Marlborough. XXV. The nation discontented with the Wing 
ministry. XXVI. Meeting of the first British Parliament. 
XXVII. Inquiry into the state of the war in Spain. XXVIII. 
Gregg, a clerk in the secretary’s office, detected in a correspon- 
dence with the French ministry. XXlX. Harley resigns his 
employments. XXX. The Pretender embarks at Dunkirk for 
Scotland. XXXI. His design is defeated. XXXII. State 
'of the nation at that period. XXXlII. Parliament dissolved. 
aXXIV. The French surprise Ghent and Bruges. XXXV.. 
They are routed at Oudenarde. XXXVI. The Allies invest 
Lisle. XXXVII. They defeat a large body of French forces 
at Wynendale. The Elector of Bavaria attacks Brussels. 
XXaVIII. Lisle surrendered, Ghent taken, and Bruges 
abandoned. XXXIX. Conquest of Minorca by General Stan- 
hope. XL. Rupture between the Fope and the Emperor. XLI. 
Death of Prince George of Denmark. XLII. The new Part 
liament assembled. XLI 11. Naturalization bill. XLIV. Ac- 
of grace. XLV. Disputes about the Muscovite Ambassador 
compromised. 

I. "^^HILE this treaty was on the carpet at home, the allied 
' ’ arms prospered surprisingly in the Netherlands, in 
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Spain, and in Piedmont. The French king had resolved to make 
very considerable efforts in these countries ; and, indeed, at the 
beginning of the campaign his armies were very formidable. He 
hoped that, by the reduction of Turin and Barcelona, the war 
would be extinguished in Italy and Catalonia. He knew that 
he could outnumber any body of forces that Prince Louis of Ba- 
den should assemble on the Rhine ; and he resolved to reinforce 
his army in Flanders, so as to be in a condition to act offensively 
against the Duke of Marlborough. This nobleman repaired 'to 
Holland in the latter end of April ; and conferred with the states- 
general. Then he assembled the army between Borschioen and 
Groes-Waren, and found it amounted to seventy-four battalions of 
foot, and one hundred and twenty-three squadrons of horse and 
dragoons, well furnished with artillery and pontoons. I'he court 
of France having received intelligence that the Danish and Prus- 
sian troops had not yet joined the confederates, ordered the Elec- 
tor of Bavaria and the Nlareschal de Villeroy to attack them be- 
fore the junction could be effected. In pursuance of this order 
they passed the Dculc on the nineteenth day of May, and posted 
themselves at Tirlentont, boing superior in number to the allied 
army. There they were joilied by the horse of the army, com- 
manded by Mareschal Marsin, and encamped between Tirlemont 
and Judoigne. On Whitsunday, early in the morning, the Duke 
of Marlborough advanced with his army in eight columns towards 
the village of Ramillies, being by this time joined by the Danes; 
and he learned that the enemy were in march to give him battle. 
Next day the French generals perceiving the confederates so near 
them, took possession of a strong camp, the right extending to 
the tomb of Hautemoiit, on the side of the Mehaignc; their left 
to Anderkirk ; and the village of Ramillies being near tlieir centre. 
The confederate army was drawn up in order of battle, with the 
right wing near Foltz on the brook of Yause, and the left by the 
village of Franquenies, which the enemy had occupied. The 
duke ordered Lieutenant-general Schultz, with twelve battalions 
and twenty pieces of cannon, to begin the action, by attacking 
Ramillies, which was strongly fortified with artillery. At the 
same time Veit- Mareschal D’Auverquerque on the left, com- 
manded Colonel Wertuiuller, with four battalions and two pieces 
of cannon, to dislodge the enemy’s infantry posted among the 
lied ges of Franquenies. Both these orders were successfully exe- 
cuted, The Dutch and Danish horse of the left wing charged 
with great vigour and intrepidity, but were so roughly handled by 
the troops of the French king’s household, that they began to 
give way, wlien tlie Duke of Marlborough sustained them witli 
the body of reserve, and twenty squadrons drawn from the right, 
where a morass prevented them from acting. In the mean time, 
he in person rallied some of the broken squadrons, in order to re- 
new charge, when his own horse falling, he waa surrounded 
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by the enemy, and must have been either killed or taken prisoner, 
had not a body of infantry come seasonably to his relief. When 
he remounted bis horse, the head of Col. Brienheld, his gentle- 
man of the horse, was carried oft by a cannon-ball while he held 
the duke’s stirrup. Before the reinforcement arrived, the best 
• part of the French- mousquctaires • were cut in pieces. All the 
troops posted in Haniillics were either killed or taken. The rest 
of the enemy’s infantry began to retreat in tolerable order, under 
cover of the cavalry on their left wing, which formed themselves 
in three lines between Ossuz and Anderkirk : but the English 
horse having found means to pass the rivulet which divided them 
from the enemy, fell upon them with such impetuosity, that they 
abandoned their foot, and were terribly slaughtered in the village 
of Anderkirk. They now gave way on all sides. 'Fhe horse fled 
three difterent ways : but were so closely pursued that very few 
escaped, 'fhe Elector of Bavaria, and the Mareschal de Villeroy 
saved themselves with the utmost difticulty. Several waggons of 
the enemy’s van-guard breaking down in a narrow pass, obstruct- 
ed the way in such a manner, that the baggage and artillery could 
not proceed ; nor couid tlieir troops detiie in order. ’I'he vic- 
torious horse being informed of this accident pressed on them so 
vigorously, that great numbers threw down their arms and sub- 
mitted. 'fhe pursuit was followed through Judoigne till two 
o’clock in the morning, five leagues from the field of battle, and 
witliin- two of Eouvaine. In a word, the confederates obtained 
a complete victory. They took the enemy’s baggage and artillery, 
about one hundred and twenty colours, or standards, six hundred 
oiiieers, six tlioiisand private soldiers ; and about eight thousand 
were killed or wounded. *■ Prince INIaximilian and Prince Mon- 
bason lost tlwir lives : the iVlajor-general Palaviciiii and Mczicres 
were taken, togi lher with the Manpiisses de Bar, de Nonant, and 
dc la Bcaume, this last the son of the Mareschal de 'fallard. Mon- 
sieur de Montmorency, nephew to the Duke of Luxembourg, and 
many other persons of distinction, 'fhe loss of the allies did not 
exceed three thousand men, including Prince Louis of Hesse, and 
Mr. Bcntinck, who were slain in tlie engagement, 'fhe French 
generals retired with precipitation to Brussels, while the allies 
took possession of Louvaiuc, and next day encamped at Bethlcm. 
'Fhe battle of Uamiliits was attended with tlie immediate conquest 
of all Brabaut. Tlie cities of l.ouvaine, Mechlin, Brussels, Ant- 
werp, Ghent, and Bruges, submitted without resistance, and ac- 
• kiiowledged King Charles. Osteiid, though secured by a strong 
garrison, was surrendered after a siege of ten days. Menin, es- 

• The French impute tlie loss of this battle to the misconduct of Villeroy, 
who, it must be owned, made a most wretcherl disposition. When he returned 
to \'ersailles where he expected to meet with nothing but reproaches, laiuis 
receitid him witliouc the least mark of displeasure, saying, “ Air. Mareschal, 
you and I nrc too old to be fqrtunnte.” 
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teemed the most finished fortification in the Netherlands, and 
guarded by six thousand men, met with the same fate. The gar- 
rison of Dendermonde surrendered themselves prisoners of war ; 
and Aeth submitted on the same conditions. The French troops 
were dispirited. The city of Paris was overwhelmed with con- 
sternation. Louis affected to bear his misfortunes with calmness 
and composure : but the constraint had such an effect upon his- 
constitution, that his physicians thought it necessary to prescribe 
frequent bleeding, which he accordingly underwent. At his 
court no mention was made of military transactions ; all was so- 
lemn, silent, and reserved. 

II. Had the issue of the campaign in Catalonia been such as 
the beginning seemed to prognosticate, the French king might 
have in some measure consoled himself for his disgraces in the 
Netherlands. On the sixth day of April, King Philip, at tlie head 
of a numerous army, undertook the siege of Barcelona, while the 
Count de 'Fhoulouse blocked it up with a powerful squadron. 
The inhabitants, animated by the presence of King Charles, made 
a vigorous defence : and the garrison was reinforced with some 
troops from Gironne and other places. But, after the fort of 
!Nlontjuic was taken, the place was so bard pressed, that Charles 
ran the utmost risk of fallinc into the hands of tlie enemy ; for 
the Earl of Peterborough, who had marched from Valencia with 
two thousand men, found it impracticable to enter the ci^. Ne- 
vertheless, he maintained his post upon the hills ; and with sur- 
prising courage and activity, kept the besiegers in continual alarm. 
At leugtii. Sir John Leake sailed from Lisbon with tliirty ships of 
the line; and on the eighth day of May arrived in sight of Bar- 
celona. The French Admiral no sooner received intelligence of 
his approach, than he set sail for Toulon. In three days after his 
departure. King Philip abandoned the siege, and retired in great 
diMrder, leaving behind his tents, with the sick and wounded. 
Uu the side of Portugal the Duke of Berwick was left with such 
an inconsiderable force as proved insufficient to defend the fron- 
tiers. Tlie Earl of Galway, with an army of twenty thousand 
men, undertook the siege of Alcantara ; and in three days the gar- 
rison, consisting of four thousand men, were made prisoners of 
war. 'I'ben he marched to Placentia, and advanced as far as the 
bridge of Almaris ; but the Portuguese would penetrate no far- 
ther until they should know the fate of Barcelona. When tliey 
understood the siege was raised, they consented to proceed to 
Madrid. Philip guessing their intention, posted to that capital, 
and sent his queen with all his valuable effects to Burgos, whither 
he followed her in person, after having destroyed every thing that 
he could not carry away. About the latter end of June the Earl 
of Galway entered the city without resistance ; but the Spaniards 
were extremely mortified to see an array of Portuguese, beaded by 
an heretic, in possession of their capi^. King Charles loitered 
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away his time in Barcelona, until hU competitor recovered hU 
spirits, and received such reinforcements as enabled him to return 
to Madrid, with an army equal to that commanded by the Earl of 
Galway. This general made a motion towards Arragon, in order 
to facilitate his conjunction with Charles, who had set out by tJie 
way of Sarrngossa, where he was acknowledged as Sovereign of 
Arragon and Valencia. In the beginning of August this prince 
arrived at the Portuguese camp, with a small reinforcement ; and 
in a few days was followed by the Earl of Peterborough, at the 
head of five hundred dragoons. The two armies were now pretty 
equal in point of number ; but as each expected further reinforce- 
ments, neither chose to hazard an engagement. 'Fhe Earl of 
Peterborough, who aspired to the chief command, and hated the 
Prince of T.ichtenstein, who enjoyed the confidence of King 
Charles, retired in disgust ; and embarking on board an English 
ship of war, set sail for Genoa. The English fleet continued all 
the summer in the Mediterranean ; they secured Carthagena, 
which had decUred for Charles : they took the town of Alicant by 
assault, and the castle by capitulation. Then sailing out of the 
Straits, one squadron was detached to the West-Indies, another 
to lie at Lisbon, and the rest were sent home to England. 

III. Fortune was not more propitious to the French in Italy 
than in Flanders. The Duke de Vendome having been recalled 
to assume the command in Flanders after the battle of Ramillies, 
the Duke of Orleans was placed at the head of the army in Pied- 
mont, under the tutorage and direction of the Mareschal de Mar- 
sin. They were ordered to besiege Turin, which was according- 
ly invested in the month of May : and the operations carried on 
till the beginning of September. Great preparations had been 
made for this siege. It was not undertaken until the Duke of 
Savoy had rejected all the offers of the French monarch, which 
were sufficient to have shaken a prince of less courage and forti- 
tude. The Duke de la Feuillade having finished the lines of cir- 
cuinvallation and contravallation, sent his quarter-master general 
with a trumpet, to offer passports and a guard for the removal 
of the duchess and her children. The Duke of Savoy replied, 
that he did not intend to remove his family, and that the Mares- 
chal might begin to execute his master’s orders whenever he 
should think fit, but, when the siege began with uncommon fury, 
and the French fired red-hot balls into the place, the two duch- 
esses, with the young prince and princesses, quitted Turin, and 
retired to Quierasco, from whence they were conducted through 
many dangers into the territories of Genoa. The duke himself 
forsook his capital, in order to put himself at the head of his ca* 
valry ; and was pursued from place to place by five-and-forty 
squadrons, under the command of the Count D’Aubeterre. Not- 
withstanding the very noble defence which was made by the gar- 
lison ofTurin, which destroyed fourteen thousand of the enemy 
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daring the coarse of the siege, the defences were almost ruined, 
their ammunition began to fail, and they had no prospect of re- 
lief but from Prince Eugene, who had numberless difficulties to 
encounter before he could march to their assistance The Duke 
de Vendome, before he left Italy, had secured all the fords of 
the Adige, the Mincio, and the Oglio, and formed such lines and 
entrenchments as he imagined would effectually hinder the impe- 
rial general from arriving in time to relieve the city of Turin. But 
the prince surmounted all opposition ; passed four great rivers in 
despite of the enemy ; and reached the neighbourhood of Turin 
on the thirteenth day of August. There being joined by the Duke 
of Savoy, he passcil the Po between Montcalier and Cavignan. 
On the fifth day of September they took a convoy of eight hun- 
dred loaded mules ; next day they passed the Doria, and encamped . 
with the right on the bank of that river before Pianessa, and the 
left on Stura before the Veneria. The enemy were entrenched, 
having the Stura on their right, the Doria on their left, and the 
convent of Capuchins, called Notre Dame de la Campagne, in 
their centre. When Prince Eugene approached Turin, the Duke 
of Orleans proposed to march out of the entrenchments, aud give 
him battle ; and this proposal was seconded by all the general 
officers, except Marsin, who, finding the duke determined, pro- 
duced an order from tlie Prench king commanding the duke to 
follow the mareschal’s advice. The court of Versailles was now 
become afraid of hazarding an engagement against those who had 
so often defeated their armies ; and this officer had private instruc- 
tions to keep within the trenches. On the seventh day of Sep- 
tember the confederates marched up to tlie entrenchments of llie 
Prench, in eight columns, through a terrible fire from forty pieces 
of artillery, and were formed in order of battle within half cannon 
shot of the enemy. Then they advanced to the attack with sur- 
prising resolution, and met with such a warm reception as seem- 
ed to stop their progress. Prince Eugene perceiving this check, 
drew his sword, and putting himself at the head of the battalions 
on the left, forced the enlreiichineiits at the first cliurge. The 
Duke of Savoy met with the same success in the centre, and on 
tlif right near Lncengo. The horse advanced tlirougli the inter- 
vals of the foot, left for that purpose; and breaking in with vast 
impetuosity, completed the confusion of the enemy, who were 
defeated on all hands, and retired with )irecipitation to the other 
side of the Po, while the Duke of Savoy eiileretl his capital in 
triumph. The Duke of Orleans exhibited repeated proofs of 
the most intrepid courage; and received several wounds in the en- 
gagement. Maresclial lio Marsin fell into the hands of the victors, 
hi.s thigh being shattered with a ball, and died in a few hours after 
the amputation. Of the I'rench army about five tboiisand men 
were slain on the field of battle ; a great number of officers, and 
upwards of seven thousand men were taken, together with two 
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hundred and fiftj'-five pieces of cannon, one hundred and eighty 
mortars, an incredible quantity of ammunition, all the tents and 
baggage, five thousand beasts of burthen, ten thousand homes be- 
longing to thirteen regiments of dragoons, and the mules 6f the 
commissary-general, so richly laden, that this part of the booty 
alone was valued at three millions of livres. The loss of the con- 
federates did not exceed three thousand men killed or disabled in 
the action, besides about the same niunber at the garrison of Turin, 
which had fallen since the beginning of the siege. This was such 
a fatal stroke to the interest of Louis, that Madame de Mainte- 
nou would not venture to make him fully acquainted with the 
state of his affairs. He was told that the Duke of Orleans had 
raised the siege of Turin at the approach of Prince Eugene ; but 
he knew not that his own army was defeated and ruined. The 
spirits of the French were a little comforted in consequence of an 
advantage gained about this time, by the Count de Medavi-gran- 
cey, who commanded a body of troops left in the Mantuan terri- 
tories. He surprised the prince of Hesse in the neighbourhood of 
Castiglioiie, and obliged him to retire to the Adige, with the loss 
of two thousand men : but this victory was attended with no con- 
sequence in their favour, 'i’he Duke of Orleans retreated into 
Dauphine, while the French garrisons were driven out of every 
place they occupied in Piedinotit and Italy, except Cremona, Va- 
ienza, and the castle of Milan, which were blocked up by the 
confederates. 

IV. Over and above these disasters which the French sustained 
in the course of tliis campaign, they were miserably alarmed by 
the project of an invasion from Britain, formed by the Marquis de 
Ouiscard, who, actuated by a family disgust, had abandoned his 
country, and become a partisan of the confederates. He was de- 
clared a lieutenant-general in the emperor’s army, and came over 
to London, after having settled a correspondence with the mal- 
contents in the southern parts of France. He insinuated himself 
into the friendship of Henry St. John, secretary of war, and other 
persons of distinction. His scheme of invading France was ap- 
proved by the British ministry, and he was promoted to the com- 
inand of a regiment of dragoons destined for that service. About 
eleven thousand men were embarked under the conduct of F.arl 
Rivers, with a large train of artillery ; and the combined squad- 
rons, commanded by Sir Cloudesley Shovel, set sail from Ply- 
mouth on the thirteenth day of August Next day they were 
forced into Torbay by contrary winds, and there they held a coiiri- 
til of war to concert their operations, when they discovered that 
Guiscard’s plan was altogether chimerical, or at least founded up- 
on such slight assurances and conjectures, as could not justify 
their proceeding to execution. An express was immediately dis- 
patched to the admiralty, with the result of this council ; and in 
the mean time, letters arrived at court from the Earl of Galway, 
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after his retreat from Madrid to Valencia, soliciting succours with 
the most earnest entreaties. 'Fhe expedition to France was imme- 
diately postponed, and Sir Cloudesley Shovel was ordered to make 
the best of his way for Lisbon, there to take such measures as the 
state of the war in Spain should render necessary. Guiscard and 
his officers being set on shore, the fleet sailed with the first fair 
wind, and towards the latter end of October arrived at Lisbon. 
On the twenty-eighth day of the next month the King of Portu- 
gal died, and his eldest son and successor being but eighteen years 
of age, was even more than his father influenced by a ministry 
which had private connections with the court of Versailles. Ne- 
vertheless, Sir Cloudesley Shovel and Earl Rivers being pressed 
by letters from King Charles and the Earl of Galway, sailed to 
their assistance in the beginning of January ; and on the twenty- 
eighth arrived at Alicant, from whence the Earl of Rivers proceed- 
ed by land to Valencia, in order to assist at a general council of 
war. 'Fhe operations of the ensuing campaign being concerted, 
and the army joined by the reinforcement from England, Earl 
Rivers, disliking the country, returned with the Admiral to Lis- 
bon. 

V. Poland was at length delivered from the presence of the 
King of Sweden, who in the beginning of September suddenly 
marched through Lusatia into Saxony; and in a little time laid 
that whole electorate under contribution. Augustus being thus 
cut off from all resource, resolved to obtain peace on the Swede’s 
owm terms, and engaged in a secret treaty for this purpose. In 
the mean time the Poles and Muscovites attacked the Swedish 
forces at Kalish in Great Poland ; and by dint of numbers routed 
them with great slaughter. Notwithstanding this event, Augustus 
ratified the treaty, by which he acknowledged Stanislaus as true 
and rightful King of Poland, reserving to himself no more than 
the empty title of Sovereign. The confederates were not a little 
alarmed to find Charles in the heart of Germany, and the French 
court did not fail to court his alliance ; but he continued on the 
reserve against all their soUcitations. Then they implored his me- 
diation for a peace; and he answered, that he would interpose 
his good offices, as soon as he should know they would be agree- 
able to the powers engaged in the grand alliance. 

VI. 'I'he pride of Louis was now humbled to such a degree as 
might have excited the compassion of his enemies. He employed 
the Elector of Bavaria to write letters in his name to the Duke of 
Marlborough and the deputies of the states-general, containing 
proposals for opening a congress. He had already tampered with 
the Dutch, in a memorial presented by the Marquis d’Alegre. He 
likewise besought the Pope to interpose in his behalf. He offered 
to cede either Spain and the West-Indies, or Milan, Naples, and 
Sicily to King Charles ; to give up a barrier for the Dutch in the 
Netherlands; and to indemnify the Duke of Savoy for the ravages 
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that had been committed in his dominions. Though his real aim 
was peace, yet he did not despair of being able to excite such 
jealousies among the confederates as might shake the basis of 
their union. His hope was not altogether disappointed. The 
court of Vienna was so much alarmed at the oflFers he had made, 
and the reports circulated by his emissaries, that the emperor re- 
solved to make himself master of Naples before the allies should 
have it in their power to close with the proposals of France. This 
was the true motive of his concluding a treaty with Louis in the 
succeeding winter, by which the Milanese was entirely evacua- 
ted, and the French king at liberty to employ those troops in 
making strong efforts against the confederates in Spain and the 
Netherlands. The Dutch were intoxicated with success, and their 
pensionary, Heinsius, entirely influenced by the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough, who found his account in the continuance of the war, which 
at once gratified his avarice and ambition ; for all bis great quali- 
ties were obscured by the sordid passion of accumulating wealth. 
During the whole war the allies never had such an opportunity as 
they now enjoyed to bridle the power of France effectually, and 
secure the liberties of the empire ; and indeed, if their real design 
was to establish an equal balance between the houses of Austria 
and Bourbon, it could not have been better effected than by di- 
viding the Spanish monarchy between these two potentates. The 
accession of Spain, with all its appendages, to either, would have 
destroyed the equilibrium which the allies proposed to establish. 
But other motives contributed to a continuation of the war. The 
powers of the confederacy were fired with the ambition of making 
conquests ; and England in particular thought herself entitled to 
an indemnification for the immense sums she had expended. Ani- 
mated by these concurring considerations. Queen Anne and the 
states-general rejected the offers of France ; and declared, that 
they would not enter into any negociation for peace, except in 
concert with their allies. 

VII. The tones of England began to meditate schemes of op- 
position against the Duke of Marlborough. They looked upon 
him as a selfish nobleman, who sacrificed the interest of the na- 
tion, in protracting a ruinous war for his own private advantage. 
They saw their country oppressed with an increasing load of taxes, 
which they apprehended would in a little time become an intolera- 
ble burden ; and they did not doubt but at this period such terms 
might be obtained as would fully answer the great purpose of the 
confederacy. This, indeed, was the prevailing opinion among all 
the sensible people of the nation who were not particularly in* 
terested in the prosecution of the war, either by being connected 
with the general, or in some shape employed in the management 
of the finances. The tories were likewise instigated by a party- 
spirit agamst Marlborough, who, by means of his wife, was in 
full possession of the queen’s confidence, and openly patronized 
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the whig faction. But the attention of people in general was now 
turned upon the Scottish parliament, which took into considera- 
tion the treaty of Union lately concluded between tlic commis- 
sioners of both kingdoms. On the third day of October, tlie 
Duke of Queensberry, as high-commissioner, produced the queen’s 
letter, in which she expressed her hope, that the terms of the 
treaty would be acceptable to her parliament of Scotland. She 
said, an entire and perfect union would be the solid foundation of 
a lasting peace ; it would secure their religion, liberty, and pro- 
perty, remove the animosity that prevailed among themselves, and 
the jealousies that subsisted between tlie two nations : it would in- 
crease their strength, riches, and commerce : the whole island 
would be Joined in affection, and free from all apprehensions of 
different interests ; it would be enabled to resist all its enemies, 
support the protestaut interest every where, and maintain the 
liberties of Europe. She renewed her assurance of maintaining 
the government of their church ; and told them, that now they had 
an opportunity of taking such steps as might be necessary for its 
security after the union. She demanded the necessary supplies. 
She observed, that the great success witli which God Almiglity 
had blessed her arms afforded the nearer prospect of a happy 
peace, with which tliey would enjoy the full advantages of this 
union : that they had no reason to doubt but the parliament of 
England would do all tliat sliould be necessary on their part to 
confirm tlie union : finally, site recommended calmness and unani- 
mity in deliberating on this great and weighty affair, of such con- 
sequence to the whole island of Groat-Britain. 

VI Jl. Hitherto the articles of the union had been industriously 
concealed from the knowledge of the people : but the treaty being 
recited in parliament, and the particulars divulged, such a flame 
was kindl^ through the whole nation, as had not appeared since 
the restoration. ’I'he cavaliers or Jacobites had always foreseen 
that this union would extinguish all their hopes of a revolution in 
favour of a pretender. The nobility found themselves degraded in 
point of dignity and influence, by being excluded from tlieir seats 
in parliament. The trading part of the nation beheld their com- 
merce saddled with heavy duties and restrictions, and considered 
the privilege of trading to the English plantations as a precarious 
and uncertain prospect of advantage, 'i’he barons, or gentlemen, 
were exasperated at a coalition, by which their parliament was 
annihilated, and their credit destroyed. 'The people in general 
exclaimed, that the dignity of their crown was betrayed ; that the 
independency of their nation bad fallen a sacrifice to treachery and 
corruption ; that whatever conditions might be speciously offered, 
they could not expect they would be observed by a parliament in 
which the English had such a majority. They exaggerated the 
dangers to which the constitution of dieir church would be ex- 
pos^ from a bench of bishops, and a parliament of Episcopa- 
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]ian$. This consideration alarmed the presbyterian ministers to 
such a degree, that they employed all their power and credit in 
waking the resentment ot their hearers against the treaty, which 
produced an universal ferment among all ranks of people. Even 
the most rigid Puritans joined the cavaliers in expressing their de- 
testation of the union ; and, laying aside their mutual animosities, 
promised to co-operate in op()osing a measure so ignominious and 
prejudicial to their country. In parliament the opposition was 
headed by the Dukes of Hamilton and Athol, and the Marquis of 
Annandale. The first of these noblemen had wavered so much in 
his conduct, that it is difficult to ascertain his real political prin- 
ciples. He was generally supposed to favour the claim of the 
pretender ; but he was afraid of embarking too far in his cause, 
and avoided violent measures in the discussion of this treaty, lest 
he should incur the resentment of the English parliament, and for- 
feit the estate he possessed in that kingdom. Athol was more 
forward in his professions of attachment to the court of St. Ger- 
main’s ; but he had less ability, and his zeal was supposed to have 
been inflamed by resentment against the ministry. 'I'he debates 
upon the different articles of the treaty were carried on with great 
heat and vivacity ; and many shrewd arguments were used against 
tliis scheme of an incorporating union. One member affirmed, 
that it would furnish a handle to any aspiring prince to overthrow 
the liberties of all Britain; for if the parliament of Scotland could 
alter, or rather subvert its constitution, this circumstance might 
be a precedent for the parliament of Great Britain to assume the 
same power: that the representatives for Scotland would, from 
their poverty, depend upon those who possessed the means of cor- 
ruption : and having expressed so little concern for the support of 
their own constitution, would pay very little regard to that of any 
other. “ What ! (said the Duke of Hamilton) shall we in half an 
hour give up what our forefathers maintained with their lives and 
fortunes for many ages ? Are here none of the descendants of those 
worthy patriots, who defended the liberty of their country against 
all invaders; who assisted the great King Robert Bruce to restore 
the constitution and revenge the falsehood of England, and the 
usurpation of Baliol f Where are the Douglasses and Campbells i 
Where are the peers, where are the barons, once the bulwark of 
the nation i Shall we yield up the sovereignty and independency 
of our country, when we are commanded by those we represent 
to preserve the same, and assured of their assistance to support 
us ?” The Duke of Athol protested against an incorporating 
union, as contrary to the honour, interest, fundamental laws, and 
constitution of the kingdom of Scotland, the birthright of the 
peers, the rights and privileges of tlie barons and boroughs, and 
to the claim of right, property, and liberty of the subjects. To 
this protest nineteen peers and forty-six Commoners adhered. The 
Carl Mareschal entered a protest, importing, that no person being 
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successor to the crown of England should inherit chat of Scotland, 
without such previous limitations as mi|ht secure the honour and 
sovereignty of the Scottish crown and kingdom, the frequency and 
power of parliament, the religion, liberty, and trade of the nation, 
from English or any foreign influence. He was seconded by six- 
and-forty members. With regard to the third article of the union, 
stipulating, that both kingdoms should be represented by one and 
the same parliament, the countiy^arty observed, that by assenting 
to this expedient, they did in effect sink their own constitution, 
while that of England underwent no alteraUon : that in all nations 
there are fundamentals, which no power, whatever, can alter ; 
that the rights and privileges of parliament being one of these fun- 
damentals among the Scots, no parliament, or any other power, 
could ever legally prohibit the meeting of parliaments, or deprive 
any of the three estates of its right of sitting or voting in parlia- 
ment, or give up the rights and privileges of parliament ; but that 
by this treaty the parliament of Scotland was entirely abrogated, 
its rights and privileges sacrificed, and those of the English par- 
liament substituted in their place. They argued, that though the 
legislative power in parliament was regulated and determined by a 
majority of voices ; yet the giving up the constitution with the 
rights and privileges of the nation, was not subject to suffrage, 
being founded on dominion and property ; and therefore could not 
be legally surrendered without the consent of every person who 
had a right to elect and be represented in parliament, lliey af- 
firmed that the obligation laid on the Scottish members to reside 
so long in London, in attendance on the British parliament, would 
drain Scotland of all its money, impoverish the members, and ' 
subject them to the temptation of being corrupted. Another pro- 
test was entered by the Marquis of Annandale against an incor- 
porating union, as being odious to tlie people, subversive of the 
constitution, sovereignty, and claim of right, and threatening ruin 
to the church as by law established. Fifty-two members joined 
in this protestation. Almost every article produced the most in- 
flammatory disputes. The Lord Belhaven enumerated the mis- 
chiefs which would attend the union, in a pathetic speech, that 
drew tears from the audience, and is at this day looked upon as a 
prophecy by great part of the Scottish nation. Addresses against 
the treaty were presented to parliament by the convention of bo- 
roughs, the commissioners of the general assembly, the company 
trading to Africa and the Indies, as well as from several shires, 
stewartries, boroughs, towns, and parbhes, in all the different 
parts of the kingdom, without distinction of whig or tory, episco- 
palian or Presbyterian. The Earl of Buchan for the peers, Lock- 
hart of Camwarth for the barons. Sir Walter Stuart in behalf of 
the peers, barons, and boroughs, the Earls of Errol and Marischal 
for themselves, as high-constable and earl-marshal of the kingdom, 
protested severally against the treaty of union. 
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* IX. While this opposition raged witltiu doors, tlie resentniMt 
of the people rose to transports of fiuy and revenge. 'J'he wore 
rigid presbyterians, known by tlie name of Coineronians, chose 
officers, formed themselves into regiweitts, provided Itorses, arms, 
and ammunition, and marching to Dumfries, burned the articlet 
of the union at the market-cross; justifying their conduct in a 
public declaration. They made a tender of their attachment to 
Duke Hamilton, from whom they received encouragement in se- 
cret. They reconciled themselves to the episcopalians and (he 
cavaliers : they resolved to take the route to Edinburgh, and dis- 
solve the parliament : while the Duke of Athol undertook to se- 
cure the pass of Stirling with his Highlanders, so as to open the 
conuminication between the western and northern parts of the 
kingdom. Seven or eight thousand men were actually ready to 
appear in arn)s at the town of Hamilton, and march directly to 
Edinburgh, under the duke’s rommand, when that nobleman al- 
tered his opinion, and dispatched private couriers through the 
whole country, requiring the people to defer their meeting till 
further directions. The more sanguine cavaliers accused his Grace 
of treachery ; but in all likelihood he was actuated by prudential 
motives. He alleged, in his own excuse, that the nation was 
not in a condition to carry on such an enterprise, especially as the 
Englisli had already detached troops to the border, and might in 
a few days have wafted over a coimiderable reinforcement from 
Holland. During this commotion among the Cameronians, the 
cities of Edinburgh and Glasgow were tilled widi tumults. Sir 
Patrick Johnston, provost of Edinburgh, who had been one of 
the commissioners for the union, was besieged in his own house 
by the populace, and would have been torn in pieces, hud not the 
guards dispersed the multitude. The privy council issued a pro- 
clamation against riots, commanding all persons to retire from the 
streets whenever the drum should beat ; ordering the guards to 
fire upon those who should disobey tliis command, and indemni- 
fying diem from all prosecution for maiming or slaying (he lieges. 
These gu-ards were placed all round the house in wiiic^ the Peers 
and Goromons were assembled, and the council received the 
dianks of die parliament, for having thus provided for their safety. 
Notwithstanding these precautions of the government, the com- 
missioner w;>s constaudy saluted widi the curses and imprecations 
of dieq>eople as he passed along; his guards were pelted, and 
some of his attendants wounded with stones as they sat by 4im in 
the coach, so that he was obliged to yviss through the .streets on 
full gallop. 

X. Against all the national fury, the Dukes of Queensberry 
and Argylcj die Earls of Montrose, 6catield, and Stair, and the 
otiter noblemen aUached to die union, acted with equal prudence 
and resolution. 'I'bcy argued slrenuously again.st the ohjectious 
that were started in die house, 'i hey magiiitied the advantages 
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that would accrue to the kingdom from the privileges of trading to 
the English plantations, and beiitg protected in their commerce 
by a powerful navy ; as well as from the exclusion of a popish 
pretender, who they knew was odious to the nation in general, 
'fhey found means, partly by their promises, and partly by cor* 
riiption, to bring over the Earls of Roxburgh and Marchinont, 
with the whole squadron who had hitherto been unpropitious to 
the court. They disarmed the resentment of the clergy, by pro- 
moting an act to be inserted in the union, declaring the presby- 
terian discipline to be the only government of the church of Scot- 
land, unalterable in all succeeding times, and a fundamental article 
of the treaty. They soothed the African company with the pros- 
pect of being indemnitied for the losses they had sustained. They 
amused individuals with the hope of sharing the rest of the equiva- 
lent. They employed emissaries to allay the ferment among the 
Canieronians, and disunite them from the cavaliers, by canting, 
praying, and demonstrating the absurdity, sinfulness, and danger 
of such a coalition. I'hese remonstrances were reinforced by the 
sum of twenty thousand pounds, which the queen privately lent to 
the Scottish treasury, and which was now distributed by tlie minis- 
try in such a manner as might best conduce to the success of the 
treaty. By these practices they diminished, though they could 
not silence the clamour of the people, and obtained a considera- 
ble majority in parliament, which out-voted all opposition. Not 
but that the Duke of Queensberry at one time despaired of suc- 
ceeding, and being in continual apprehension for his life, express- 
e«l a desire of adjourning the parliament, until by time and good 
management he should be able to remove those difhculties that 
then seemed to be insurmountable. But the Lord-Treasurer 
(jodulphin, who foresaw that the measure would be entirely lost 
by delay, and was no judge of the diOiculties, insisted upon hia 
proceeding. It was at this period that he remitted the money, 
and gave directions for having forces ready at a call, both in Eng- 
land and Ireland. At length the Scottish parliament approved 
and ratified all the articles of the union, with some small variation, 
'i'hey then prepared an act for regulating the election of the six- 
teen Peers, and forty-five Commoners to represent Scotland in the 
British parliament. This being touched with the sceptre, the 
three estates proceeded to elect their representatives. The re- 
maining part of the session was employed in making regulations 
concerning the coin, in examining the accounts of thek African 
company, and providing for the due application of the equiva- 
lent, which was scanduously misapplied. On the twenty-fifth 
day of March the commissioner adjourned the parliament, after 
having, in a sho/t speech, taken nofice of the honour they had 
acquired iii concli^dmg an affair of such importance to their coun- 
try. Having thus accomplished the great purpose of the court, he 
set out for Londoi^ in the neighbourhood of which he was met 
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by above forty noblemen in their t:oache8, and about four hundred 
gentlemen on horseback. Next day he waited upon the queen at 
Kensington, from whom he met with a very gracious reception. 
Perhaps there is not another instance upon record, of a ministry’s 
having carried a point of this importance against such a violent 
torrent of opposition, and contrary to the ^neral sense and in- 
clination of a whole exasperated people. Ihe Scots were per- 
suaded that their trade would be destroyed, their nation oppressed, 
and their country ruined, in consequence of the union with Eng- 
land ; and indeed their opinion was supported by very plausible 
ar<^uinents. 'ITie majority of both nations believed that the treaty 
would produce violent convulsions, or, at best, prove ineffectual. 
But we now see it has been attended with none of the calamities 
that were prognosticated; that it quietly took efifect, and fully 
answered all the purposes for which it was intended. Hence we 
may learn, that many great difficulties are surmounted, because 
they are not seen by those who direct the execution of any great 
project ; and that many schemes, which theory deems impractica- 
ble, will yet succeed in the experiment. 

XI. The English parliament assembling on the third day of 
December, the queen, in her speech to both Houses, congratu- 
lated them on the glorious successes of her arms. She desired 
the Commons would grant such supplies as might enable her to 
improve the advantages of this successful campaign. She told 
them that the treaty of Union, as concluded by the commissioners 
of both kingdoms, was at that time under the consideration of 
the Scottish parliament ; and she recommended dispatch in the 
public affairs, that both friends and enemies might be convinced 
of the firmness and vigour of their proceedings. The parliament 
was perfectly well disposed to comply with ^1 her majesty’s re- 
quests. Warm addresses were presented by both Houses. Then 
they proceeded to the consideration of the supply, and having ex • 
amined the estimates in less than a week, voted near six millions 
for the service of the ensuing year. Nevertheless, in examining 
the accounts, some objections arose. 'Iliey found that the extra- 
ordinary supplies for the support of King Charles of Spain, 
amounted to eight hundred thousand pounds more than the suras 
provided by parliament. Some members argued that very ill con- 
sequences might ensue, if a ministry could thus run the nation in 
debt, and expect the parliament should pay the money. 'Hie 
courtiers answered, that if any thing had been raised without ne- 
cessity, or ill applied, it was reasonable that those who were in 
fault should be punished : but, as this expence was incurred to 
improve advantages, at a time when the occasion could not be 
communicated to parliament, the ministry was rather to be ap- 
plauded for their zeal, than condemned for their liberality. Ine 
question being put, the majority voted that those sums had been 
expended for the preservation of the Duke of Savoy, for the in- 
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terest oi King Charles against the common enemy, and for tlie 
safety and honour of the nation. When the Speaker presented 
the money-bills, he told her, that as the glorious victory obtained 
by the Duke of Marlborough at Ramillies, was fought before it 
could be supposed the armies were in the lield, so it was no less 
surprising that the Commons had granted supj'lies to her majesty 
before the enemy could well know that the parliament was sitting. 
The general was again honoured with the thanks of both houses. 
The Lords in an address, besought the queen to settle his honours 
on his posterity. An act was passed for this purpose; and in 
pursuance of another address from the Commons, a pension of 
five thousand pounds out of the post-office was settled upon him 
and liis descendants. The Lords and Commons having adjourned 
themselves to the last day of December, the queen closed the 
year with triumphal processions. As the standards and colours 
taken at Blenheim had been placed in Wcstminster-hall, so now 
those that had been brought from the field of Uamillies were put 
up in Guildhall, as trophies of that victory. About this time, the 
Earls of Kent, Lindsey, and Kingston, were raised to the rank of 
Marquises. The Lords Wharton, Paulet, Godolphin, and Chol- 
mondeley, were created earls. Lord W alden, son and heir appa- 
rent to the Earl of Suffolk, obtained the title of Earl of Bindon ; 
the Lord-keeper Cowper, and Sir Thomas Pelham were ennobled 
as Barons. 

XII. The parliament being assembled after their short recess, 
the Earl of Nottingham moved for an address to the queen, de- 
siring her majesty would order the proceedings of the commission- 
ers for the union, as well as those of the Scottish parliament on 
the said subject, to be laid before them. He was seconded by the 
Duke of Buckingham and the Earl of Rochester ; and answered 
by the Earl of Godolphin, who told them they needed not doubt 
but that her majesty would communicate those proceedings, as 
soon as the Scottish parliament should have discussed tiic subject 
of the union. ITie Lords Wharton, Somers, and Halifax observ- 
ed, that it was for the honour of the nation that tlie treaty of union 
should first come ratified from the parliament of Scotland ; and 
that then, and not before, it would be a proper time for the Lords 
to take it into consideration. On the twenty-eighth day of Janu- 
ary, the queen in person told both Houses, that the treaty of 
union, with some additions and alterations, was ratified by an act 
of the Scottish parliament: that she had ordered it to be laid be- 
fore them ; and hoped it would meet with titeir concurrence and 
approbation. She desired the Commons would provide for tlie 
payment of the equivalent, in case the treaty should be approved. 
She observed to both Houses, that now they had an opportunity 
of putting the last hand to a happy union of the two kingdoms ; 
and that she should look upon it as a particular happiness, if this 
great work, which had been so often attempted without success. 
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could be brought to perfection in her reign. When the Commons 
formed themsaves into a committee of the whole House, to de- 
liberate on the articles of the union, and the Scottish act of ra- 
tification, the tory party, which was very weak in that assembly, 
began to start some objections. Sir John Packington disapprove 
of this incorporating union, which he likened to a marriage. with 
a woman against her consent. He said it was an union carried 
on by corruption and bribery within doors, by force and violence 
witliout: that the promoters of it had basely betrayed their trust, 
in giving up tlieir independent constitution, and he would leave it 
to the judgment of tlie House, to consider whether or on, men of 
such principles were fit to be admitted into their House of repre- 
sentatives. He observed that her majesty, by the coronation-oath, 
was obliged to maintain the church of England as by law esta- 
blished ; and likewise bound by the same oath to defend the pres- 
byterian kirk of Scotland iu one and the same kingdom. Now, 
said he, after this union is in force, who shall administer this oath 
to her majesty ? It is not the business of the Scots, who arc in- 
capable of it, and no well-wishers to the church of England. It 
is then only the part of the bishops to do it ; and can it be suppo- 
sed that those reverend persons will, or can act a thing so con- 
trary to their own order and institution, as thus to promote the 
establishment of the presbyterian church-government in the united 
kingdom ? He added, that the church of England being establish- 
ed jure divino, and the Scots pretending that the kirk was also 
jure divino, he could nut tell bow two nations that clashed in so 
essential an article could unite : he, therefore, tliouglit it proper to 
consult tlie convocation about this critical point. A motion was 
made, that the first article of the treaty, which implies a peremp- 
tory agreement to an incorporating union, bhould be postponed ; 
and that the House should proceed to the con.sideration of the 
terms of the intended union, contained in the other articles. 'Hiis 
proposal being rejected, some tory members quitted the House; 
and all the articles were examined and approved without further 
opposition, llie whigs were so eager in the prosecution of this 
point, that they proceeded in a very superficial manner, and with 
such precipitation as furnished their enemies with a plausible pre- 
tence to affirm that they had not considered the treaty with the 
coolness and deliberation which an affair of this importance re- 
quired. 

XIII. Before the Lords began to investigate the articles of the 
union, they, at the instance of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
brought in a bill for the security of the church of England, to be 
inserted as a fundamental and essential part of that treaty. It 
passed through both Houses without opposition, and received the 
RoyJ assent. On the fifteenth day of February, the debates con- 
cerning the union began in the House of Lords, the queen being 
present, and the.Bi^op of Sarum chairman of the committee. 
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The Earls of Rochester, Anglesey, and Nottingham, argued 
•gainst the union; as did the Rishop of Bath and Wells. Jaord 
Haversham, in a premeditated harangue, said the question was. 
Whether two nations independent in their sovereignties, that had 
their distinct laws and iuttrests, their different forms of worship, 
church-government, and order, should be united into one king- 
dom ? He supposed it an union made up of so many mismatched 
pieces, of such jarring, incongruous ingredients, that should it 
ever take effect, it would carry the necessary consequences of a 
standing power and force, to keep them from falling asunder and 
breaking in pieces every moment. He repeated what had been 
said by Lord Bacon, that an unity pieced up by direct admission 
of contrarieties in the fundamental points of it, is like the toes of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s image, which were made of iron and clay, tliey 
may cleave together, but would never incorporate. He dissented 
from the union for the sake of the good old English constitution, 
in which he dreaded some alteration from the additional weight of 
sixty-one Scottish members, and these too returned by a Scottish 
privy-council. He took notice, that above one hundred Scottish 
Peers, aud as many Commoners, were excluded from sitting and 
voting in parliament, though they had as much right of inheritance 
to sit there, as any English Peer had had of sitting in the parlia- 
ment of England. He expressed his apprehension of tJiis prece- 
dent : and asked what security any Peer of England had for his 
right and privilege of peerage, which those Lords had not. He 
said, if the bishops would weaken their own cause, so far as to 
give up the two great points of episcopal ordination and contirm- 
ation ; if they would approve and ratify the act for securing the 
presbyterian churcb-government in Scotland, as the true protes- 
tant religion and purity of worship ; they must give up that which 
had been contended for between them aud the presbylerians for 
thirty years, and been defended by the greatest and most learned 
men in the church of England. He objected to the exempting 
articles, by w hich heritable offices and superiorities were reserved. 
He affirmed that the union was contrary to the sense of the Scot- 
tish nation : that the murmurs of the people had been so loud as 
to fill the whole kingdom ; and so bold as to reach even to the 
doors of the pvliament : that the parliament itself had suspended 
their beloved clause in the act of security for arming the people : 
that the government had issued a proclamation pardoning all 
slaughter, bloodshed, and maiming committed upon those who 
should be found in tumults. From these circumstances he con- 
cluded, that the Scottish nation was averse to an incorporating 
union, which he looked upon as one of the most daugerous experi- 
ments to both nations. Lord North and Grey complained of the 
small and unequal proportion of the land-tax imposed upon Scot- 
land. 'ilie Earl of Nottingham .said it was highly unreasonable 
that th« Scots, who were by the treaty let into all the branches of 
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the English trade, and paid lo little towards the expenoe of the 
government, should moreover have such a round sum by way of 
equivalent. The same topics were insisted upon by the Lords 
North and Grey, Guernsey, Granville, Stawell, and Abingdon. 
The Earl of Nottingham, after having opposed every article sepa- 
rately, concluded with words to this effect : “ As Sir John May- 
nard said to the late king at the revolution, that having buried all 
bis contemporaries in Westminster-hall, he was afraid, if his ma- 
jesty had not come in that very juncture of time, he might have 
likewise outlived the very laws ; so, if this union do pass, js I have 
no reason to doubt but it will, I may justly affirm 1 have outlived 
all the laws, and the very constitution of England : I, therefore, 
pray to God to avert the dire effects which may probably ensue 
from such an incorporating union.” 

XIV. These arguments and objections were answered by the 
Lord-Treasurer Godolphin, the Earls of Sunderland and Wharton, 
the Lords Townshend, Halifax, and Somers, the Bishops of Ox- 
ford, Norwich, and Sarum. They observed that such an import- 
ant measure could not be effected without some inconveniences ; 
but that these ought to be borne, in consideration of the greatness 
of the advantage : that the chief dangers to which the church was 
exposed arose from France and popery : and this union would ef- 
fectually secure it against these evils: that Scotland lay on the 
weakest side of England, which could not be defended but by an 
expensive army. Should a war break out between the two na- 
tions, and Scotland be conquered, yet even in that case it would 
be necessary to keep it under with a standing army, which any en- 
terprising prince might model for his ambitious purposes, and join- 
ing with the Scots, enslave his English dominion : that any union 
after a conquest would be compulsive, consequently of short du- 
ration ; whereas now it was voluntary it would be lasting : that 
with regard to ecclesiastical affairs, all heats and animosities might 
be allayed by soft and gentle man»cment. The cantons of Swit- 
zerland, though they professed different religions, were yet uni- 
ted in one general body ; and the Diet of Germany was composed 
of princes and states, among whom three different persuasions 
prevailed, so that two sorts of discipline might very well subsist 
under one legislature. If there was any danger on either side, it 
threatened the Scots much more than the English, as. five hun- 
dred and thirteen members could certainly be too hard for forty- 
five; and in the House of Lords, six-and-twenty bishops would 
always preponderate against sixteen peers from Scotland. Not- 
withstanding all the opposition made by the Lords of the tory in*, 
terest, every article was approved by a great majority, though not 
without a good number of protestations ; and a bill of ratification 
was prepared in the Lower House by Sir Simon Uarcourt, the 
solicitor-general, in such an artful manner as to prevent all de- 
bates. All the articles, as they passed in Scotland, were recited 
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by way of preamble, together with the acts made in both parlia- 
ments for the security of the several churches ; and in conclusion 
there was one clause, by which the whole was ratified and enact- 
ed into a law. By this contrivance, those who were desirous of 
starting new difficulties found themselves disabled from pursuing ' 
their design. Tljey could not object to the recital, which was 
barely matter of fact; and tliey had not .strength sufficient to op- 
pose the general enacting clause. On the other hand, the whigs 
promoted it with such zeal, that it passed by a majority of one 
hundred and fourteen, before the others had recollected tlicinst-ives 
from the surprise which the structure of the bill had occasioned. 

It made its way through the House of Lords with equal dispatch ; 
and,' when it received the royal sanction, the queen expressed tlie 
utmost satisfaction. She said she did not doubt but it would be 
remembered and spoke of hereafter, to the honour of those who 
bad been instrumental in bringing it to such a happy conclusion. 

She desired that her subjects of both kingdoms should from hence- 
forward behave witli all possible respect and kindness towards 
one another, that so it might appear to all the world they had 
hearts disposed to become one people. 

1707. XV. As the act of union did not take place till the first 
of May, a great number of traders in both kingdoms resolved to 
make advantage of this interval. The English proposed to export 
into Scotland such commodities as entitled tliem to drawback, 
with a view to bring them back after the first of May. Tlie Scots, 
on the other hand, as their duties were much lower than those in 
England, intended to import great quantities of wine, brandy, and 
other merchandize, which they could sell at a greater advantage 
in Eingland after the union, when there would be a free inter- 
course between the two nations. Some of the ministers had em- 
barked in this fraudulent design, which alarmed the merchants of 
England to such a degree, that they presented a remonstrance 
to die Commons. Resolutions were immediately taken in the 
House against these practices, and a bill was prepared ; but the 
Lords apprehending Uiat it in some measure infringed the articles 
of the union, and that it might give umbrage tO' the Scottish na- 
tion, it was dropped. The frauds had been in a good measure 
prevented by the previous resolutions of die House ; and the iirst 
day of May was now at hand ; so that the bill was thought unne- 
cessary. On the twenty-fourth day of April the queen prorogued 
the parliament, after having given them to understand, that she 
Would continue by proclamation the Lords and Commons already 
assembled, as members in the first British parliament on the part 
of England, pursuant to the powers vested in her by the acts of 
parliament of both kingdoms, ratifyirig the treaty of union. The 
parliament was accordingly revived by proclamation, and another 
issued to convoke the first parliament of Great-Britaiu for the 
twenty third day of October. The Scots repaired to London, 
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where they were well received by the queen, wlio bestowed the 
title of Duke on the Earls of Koxburgh and Montrose. Slic like- 
wise granted a commission for a new privy-council in that king- 
dom, to be in force till tlic next session of pailiameiit, that the 
nation might not be disgusted by too sudden an alteration of out- 
ward appearances. The first of May was appointed as a day of 
public thanksgiving; and congratulatory addresses were sent up 
from all parts of England : but the University of Oxford prepared 
no compliment ; and the Scots were wholly silent on this occasion. 

XVT. In the course of this session the Commons, in an address 
to the queen, desired she would re-settle the islands of St. Chris- 
topher’s and Nevis in the West-Indies, which had been ravaged 
by the enemy. They likewise resolved. That an humble address 
should be presented to her majesty, praying, she would concert 
measures for suppressing a body of pirates who Jiad made a set- 
tlement on the island of Madagascar, as also for recovering and 
preserving the ancient possession, trade, and fishery in New found- 
land. The French Refugees likewise delivered a remonstrance 
to the queen, recapitulating the benefits which the persecuted pro- 
tesfants in France had reaped from the assistance of her royal pro- 
genitors, acknowledging their own happiness in living under her 
gentle government, among a people by whom they had been so 
kindly entertained when driven from their native country ; and im- 
ploring her majesty’s interposition and good offices in favour of 
their distressed and persecuted brethren abroad. She graciously 
received this address, declaring^ she had always great compassiou 
for the unhappy circumstances of the protestants in France : that 
she would communicate her thoughts on tliis subject to her allies ; 
and she expressed her hope that such measures might be taken as 
should effectually answer the intent of their petition. In the 
month of May she granted an audience to an ambassador extraor- 
dinary from the Czar of Muscovy, who delivered a letter from his 
master, containing complaints of King Augustus, who had mal- 
treated the Russian troops sent to his assistance, concluded a dis- 
honourable peace with Charles King of Sweden, without the 
knowledge of his allies, and surrendered Count Patkul, the Mus- 
covite minister, as a deserter, to the Swedish monarch, contrary 
to tlie law of nations, and even to the practice of barbarians. He, 
therefore, desired her Britannic majesty would use her good offices 
for the enlargement of the count, and the other Russian prisoners 
detained at Stockholm ; and that she would take into her protec- 
tion the remains of the Russian auxiliaries upon the Rhine, that 
they-might either enter into the service of the allies, or be at li- 
berty to return in safety to their own country. The queen actual- 
ly interposed in behalf of Patkul : but her intercession proved in- 
effectual, and that unhappy minister was put to death with all the 
circumtauces of wanton barbarity. As many severe and sarcastic 
writings had lately appeared, in which the wbigs and ministry 
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Were reviled, aad reflections liinted to tlie prejudice of the queen’s 
person, the government resolved to make examples of the authors 
and publishers of tliese licentious productions. Dr. Joseph 
Browne was twice pillored for a copy of verses, intituled, “ The 
Country Parson’s advice to the Lord-Keeper,” and a letter which 
he afterwards wrote to Mr. Secretary Harley. William Stephens, 
rector of Sutton in Surry, underwent the same sentence, as author 
of a pamphlet, called, “ A letter to the Author of the Memorial 
of the Church of England.” Edward Ward was lined and set in 
the pillory, for having written a burlesque poem on the times, un- 
der the tide of “ Hudibras Kedivivus and the same ptinishmcnt 
was inflicted upon William Pittes, author of a performance, in- 
tituled, “The Case of the Church of England^ Memorial fairly 
stated.” 

. XVII. The Lower House of convocation still continued to 
wrangle with their superiors ; and though they joined the U pper 
House in a congratulatory address to the queen on the success of 
her arms, they resolved to make application to the Commons 
against the union. The queen being apprised of their design, de- 
sired the Archbishop to prorogue them for three weeks, before 
the expiration of which the act of union had passed in parliament. 
The Lower House delivered a representation to the bishops, in 
which diey affirmed, no such prorogation iiad ever been ordered 
during the session of parliament. The bishops found in their re- 
cords seven or eight precedents of such prorogations, and above 
thirty instances of the convocation having sat sometimes before, 
and sometimes after a session of parliament; nay, sometimes 
even when the parliament was dissolved. 'I'he queen, informed 
of these proceedings, wrote a letter to the Archbishop, intima- 
ting, that she looked upon the Lower House as guilty of an in- 
vasion of her royal supremacy; and that if any thing of the same 
nature should be attempted for the future, she would use such 
means for punishing ofienders as the law warranted. The prolo- 
cutor absenting himself from the Convocation, the Archbishop 
pronounced sentence of contumacy against him. The Lower 
House, in a protestation, declared this sentence unlawful and al- 
together null. Nevertheless, the prolocutor made a full submis- 
sion, with which the archbishop was satislied, and the sentence 
was repealed. About this peri^ the earl of Sunderland was ap- 
pointed one of the secretaries of state, in the room of sir Charles 
Hedges. 'I'his change was not effected without great opposition 
from Harley, who was in his heart an enemy to the duke of Marl- 
borough, and all his adherents ; and had already, by his secret in- 
trigues, made considerable progress in a scheme for superseding the 
influence of the duchess. 

XVIII. The French king at this juncture seemed to be entirely . 
abandoned by his former go<^ fortune. He had sustained such » 
number of successive defeats as had drained bis kingdom of peopley 
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and Ills treasury was almost exhausted. He endeavoureil to sup- 
port the credit of his government by issuing mint-bills, in imitation 
of the bank-notes of England; but, notwithstanding all his precau- 
tions, they passed at a discount of three-and-fifty per cent. The 
lands lay uncultivated ; the manufactures could be no longer car- 
ried on ; and the subjects perished with famine. The allies, on 
the other hand seemed to prosper in every miarter. They had be- 
come masters of the greatest part of the Netherlands, in conse- 
quence of the victory at Ramillies ; the army of King Charles was 
considerably reinforced: a scheme was formed for the conquest 
of Toulon, by the troops of the Emperor and the Duke of Savoy, 
supplied with a large sura of money by Queen Anne, and assisted 
by the combined fleets of England and Holland, under the com- 
mand of Sir Cloudesley Shovel. In a word, France seemed to be 
reduced to the verge of destruction, from which nothing in all pro- 
bability could have saved her but the jealousy and misconduct of 
the confederates. Louis, by virtue of his capitulation with the 
emperor in Italy, was enabled to send such reinforcements into 
Spain, as turned the fortune of the war in that country ; while the 
distractions in the council of King Charles prevented that unani- 
mity and concurrence, without which no success can be expected. 
The Earl of Peterborough declared against an offensive war, on 
account of the difficulty of finding subsistence in Castile; and ad- 
vised Charles to trust to the expedition against Toulon. This 
opinion be sent from Italy, to which he had withdrawn. 

XIX. Charles, however, was persuaded to penetrate once more 
to Madrid, and give battle to the enemy wherever they should ap- 
pear. On the thirteenth day of March the army was assembled at 
Caudela, to tlie number of sixteen thousand men ; under the aus- 
pices of the Marquis das Minas, to whom the Earl of Galway 
was second in command. They marched towards Yecla, and un- 
dertook the siege of Vilena ; but, having received intelligence that 
the Duke of Berwick was in the neighbourhood, they advanced 
on the fourteenth day of April in four columns towards, the town 
of Almanza, where the enemy were drawn up in order of battle, 
their number being considerably superior to that of the confede- 
rates. The battle began about two in the afternoon, and the 
whole front of each army was fully engaged. 'I'he English and 
'Dutch squadrons on the left, sustained by the Portuguese horse 
of the second line, were overpowered after a gallant resistance. 
The centre, consisting chiefly of battalions from Great-Britain 
and Holland, obliged the enemy to give way, and drove their 
first upon their second line: but the Portuguese cavalry on the 
right bein^ broken at their first charge, their foot betook them- 
selves to flight; so that the English and Dutch troops being left 
naked on the flanks, were surrounded and attacked on every side. 
In this dreadful emergency they formed themselves into a square. 
Slid retired from the Mid of battle. By this time the men were 
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quite 'spent with fatigue and all tlieir ammunition exhausted : 
they were ignorant of the country, abandoned by their horse, des- 
titute of provision and Cut off from all hope of supply. Moved 
by these dismal considerations they capitulated, and surrendered 
themselves prisoners of war, to tlie amount of thirteen battalions. 
Tlie Portuguese, and part of the English horse, with the infantry 
that guarded the baggage, reircnted to Alcira, where they were 
joined by the Earl of Galway, with about five-and-twenty hun- 
dred dragoons which he had brought from the field of battle. 
About three thousand men of the allied army were killed upon 
the spot, and among that number Brigadier Killigrew, with many 
officers of distinction. The Earl of Galway, who diarged in per- 
son at the head of Guiscard’s dragoons, received two deep cuts in 
the face. The Marquis das Minas was run through the arm, and 
saw his concubine, who fought in the habit of an Amazoti, killed 
by liis side : The Lords Tyrawlcj, Mark Kcr, and Colonel Clay- 
ton, were wounded : all their artillery, tegether with an hundred 
and tw enty colours and standards, and about ten tliousand men, 
were taken ; so that no victory could be more complete : yet it 
was not purchased without the loss of two thousand men slain in 
the action, including some officers of eminence, ^^le Duke of 
Berw ick, who commanded the troops of King Philip, acquired 
a great addition of fame by his conduct and behaviour before and 
• during the engagement ; but his authority was superseded by the 
Duke of Orleans, who arrived in the army immediately after the 
battle. Tliis prince Seemed to entertain some private views of his 
own ; for he took no effectual step to improve the victory. He 
began a private negociation with the Earl of Galway, during which 
the two armies lay inactive on the banks of the Cinca ; and he 
concluded the campaign with the siege of Lcrida, which was sur- 
rendered by capitulation on the second day of November ; then 
the troops on both sides went into wiuter-quartera. The Earl of 
Galway and the Marquis das Minas embarked at Barcelona for 
Lisbon, and General Carpenter remained commander of the Eng- 
lish forces quartered in Catalonia, which was Uow the only part of 
Spain that remained to King Charles. 

XX. The attempt upon Toulon by the Duke of Savoy and 
Prince Eugene might have succeeded, if the emperor, notwitli- 
standing the repeated reroonstrancea of the maritime powers, had 
not divided his army in Italy, by detaching a considerable body 
through the ecclesiastical state towards Naples, of which be took 
possession without any difficulty. Besides, ten thousand recruita 
deitined for tlie imperial forces in Italy were detained in Germany, 
from apprehension of the King of Sweden, who remained in Sax- 
ony, and seemed to be upon very indifferent terms with the eui- 
Mror. With the assistance of the English and Dutch fleets, ' the 
Duke of Savoy and Prince Eugene pussed Uie Var • on the olev- 

* This passage was effected lo the astonishment of the French, who thought 
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enth day of July, at the head of an army of thirty tliousand men, 
and marclied directly towards Toulon, whither the artillery and 
ammunition were conveyed on board of the combined squadrons. 
ITie French king was extremely alarmed at this attempt, as five 
thousand pieces of cannon, vast magazines, and the best part of 
his fleet, were in the harbour of Toulon, and ran the greatest 
risque of being entirely taken or destroyed. The whole kingdom of 
France was filled with consternation, when they found their enemies 
were in the bosom of their country. The monarch resolved to 
leave no stone Unturned for the relief of the place, and his subjects 
exerted themselves in a very extraordinary manner for its preserv- 
ation. The nobility of the adjacent provinces armed their servants 
and tenants, at the head of whom tliey marched into the city : 
they coined their plate, and pawned their jewels for money to pay 
the workmen employed, upon the fortifications; and such indus- 
try was used, that in a few days the town and harbour, which had 
been greatly neglected, were put in a good posture of defence. 
'J'he allies took possession of the eminences that commanded the 
city, and the ordnance being landed, erected batteries. From 
these they began to cannonade and bombard the city, vvhile the 
fleet attacked and reduced two forts at the entrance of tlie mole, 
and co-operated in the siege with their great guns and bomb-ketch- 
es. Tlie garrison was numerous, and defended the place witli 
great vigour. 'I'hey sunk ships in tlie entrance to the mole : they 
kept up a prodigious fire from the ramparts ; they made desperate 
sallies, and even drove the besiegers from one of their posts with 
great slaughter. The French king, alarmed at this design of his 
enemie.s, ordered troops to march towards Toulon from all parts 
of hi.s dominions. He countermanded the forces that were on their 
route to improve the victory of Almanza: a great part of the army 
under Villars on the Rhine was detached to Provence, and the 
court of Versailles declared, that the Duke of Burgundy should 
march at the head of a strong army to the relief of Uoulon. The 
Duke of Savoy being apprised of these preparations, seeing no hope 
of reducing the place, and being apprehensive that bis passage 
would be intercepted, resolved to abandon his enterprize. The 
artillery being re-embarked, with the sick and wounded, he de- 
camped in the night, under favour of a terrible bombardment and 

the works they hod raised on that river were impregnable. The Iwimiur of the 
enterprize was iji a great measure owing to the gnllaurry of Sir John iVorris and 
the Eivglisb seamen. Tlsu hrave ohicer, embaiklng in boats with six tiundred 
sailors and marines, entered the river, and were rowed iruiiin inusket-siiot of 
the eaemy’s wurk^ where tliey made sucli a vigorous and uuexpicied attack, 
the French were immediately driven from part of their eiureucbmcuts ; ilico 
Sit Jehn landed with his men, clambered over the works, liut were deemed iu- 
acoessible, and attacking the defendants sword in hand, conipeiled ilieui to Hy 
with the uunost precipitation. This detachment was sustained by Sir Cluudes. 
ley Shovel, in permn. The Duke of Savoy, taking advantage of tlw euemy’s 
cuastematiop, passed the river almost without opposkiun. 
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cannonading from the English fleet, and retreated to his own 
country without molestation *. Then he undertook tlje reduction 
of Suza, the garrison of which surrendered at discretion. By tliis 
conquest he not only secured the key to his own dominions, but 
also opened to himself a free passage into Dauphine. 

XXI. Sir Cloudesley Shovel having left a squadron with Sir 
Thomas Dilkes for the Mediterranean service, set sail for England 
with the rest of the fleet, and was in soundings on the twenty* 
second day of October. About eight o’clock at night his own 
ship, the Association, struck upon the rocks of Scilly, and perish- 
ed with every person on board. This was likewise the fate of the 
Eagle and the Romney : the Firebrand was dashed in pieces on 
the rocks ; but the captain and four-and-twcuty men saved them- 
selves in the boat : the Pheenix was driven on shore : the Royal 
Anne was saved by the presence of mind and uncommon dexterity 
of Sir George Byng and his offleers ; the St. George, commanded 
by l^rd Dursley, struck upon the rocks, but a w ave set her afloat 
again. The admiral’s body, being cast ashore, was stripped and 
buried in the sand ; but afterwards discovered and brought into 
Plymouth, from whence it was conveyed to London, and interred 
in Westminster-Abbey. Sir Gloudesley Shovel was born of mean 
parentage in the county of Suflolk ; but raised himself to the chief 
command at sea, by his industry, valour, skill, and integrity. On 
the L'pper Rhine tlie allies were, unprosperous f. 'I'he Prince 

• Il.id the Duke of Savoy marched iviih expedition from llie Var, lie wuoM 
have foOiid Tnulon defenceless; but he lingered in such a manner as goes rea- 
son to believe he was not hearty in the enterprise ; and his oi>eratioiis were re- 
tarded by a dilTerence between him and his kinsman Prince Eugene, 

. + In the month of Mny three ships of the line, namely, the Royal Oak, of 

seventy-six guns, commanded by Commodore Baron VVylde; the Grafton, of 
seventy guns, Captain Edward Acton ; and the Hamptoii-Court, of seventy 
guns. Captain George Clements, soiled as convoy to the West India and Por- 
tugal fleet of merchant-ships, amounting to five-and-fifty-sail. They fell in with 
the Dunkirk squadron, consisting of ten ships of war, one frigate, and four pri- 
vateers, under the command of M. de Forbiu. A furious action immediately 
ensued, and notwithstanding the vast disproportion in point of number, was 
maintained by the English commodore with great gallantry, until Captain Acton 
was killed. Captain Clements mortsUy wounded, and the Grafton and Hamptuii- 
Court were taken, after having sunk the Salisbury, at that time in the hands of 
the French : then the commodore, having eleven feet water in liis bold, disen- 
raged himself from tlie enemy, by whom he had been surrounded, and ran his 
ship sground near Duiigeness ; out she afterwards floated, and he brought her 
safe into the Downs. In the mean time the French frigate and privateers made 
prize of twenty-one English merchant- ships of great value, which, with the 
Grafton and Hampton-Cuurt, Forbin conveyed in triumph to Dunkirk. In Jn- 
same active oflBcer took flfteen ships belonging to tlie Russian company, 
oflT ihe coast of Lapland : In September he joined another squadron fltted out 
at Brest under the command of the celebrated M. du Guai Troniii, and these 
attacked, off the Lizard, the convoy of ilie Portugal fleet, consisting of the 
Cumberland, Captain Richard Edwards, of eighty guns; the Devonshire, of 
eighty: The Royal-Oak, of seventy-six; the Cheater and Roby, of fifty guns 
each. Though the French squadron did not fall short of twelve sail of the line, 
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of Baden was dead, and the German army so inconsiderable, that 
it could not defend the lines of Buhl against the Mareschal de 
A’illars, who broke through this work, esteemed the rampart of 
Germany, reduced Rastadt, defeated a body of horse, laid the 
duchy of Wirtembcrg under contribution, took Stutgard and 
Schoiidorf; and routed. three thousand Germans entrenched at 
l,<jrch, under the command of General Janus, who was made 
prisoner. In all probability, this active officer would have made 
great progress towards the restoration of the Elector of Bavaria, 
had not he been obliged to stop in the middle of his career, in 
consequence of his array’s being diminished by sending off detach- 
ments to Provence. The Imperial army retired towards Hail- 
bron, and the command of it was, at the request of the emperor 
and allies, assumed by the Elector of Hanover, who restored 
military discipline, and acted with uncommon prudence and cir- 
cumspection : but he bad not force sufficient to undertake any en- 
terprise of importance 

XXII. In the month of April, the Duke of Marlborough set 
out from the Hague for Leipsic witli a letter from tlie queen to 
Cltarles XII. of Sweden, whose designs were still so mysterious, 
tliat the confederates could not help being alarmed at his being in 
the heart of Gern)any. The duke was pitched upon as the most 
proper ambassador, to soothe his vanity and penetrate into his 
real intention *. He found this original character, not simple, 
but sordid in his appearance and oeconomy, savage in his deport- 
ment, ferocious, illiterate, stubborn, implacable, and reserved. 
'I'hu English general assailed him on the side of his vanity, the 
only ])art by w hich he was accessible. “ Sire,” said he, “ 1 pre- 
sent to your majesty a letter, not from the chancery, but from the 


llie lintlisli captains maintain^ the aclinn lor many hours with siirprUini; ra- 
lour. At lenijth the Urvonshire wns obliged to yield to superior numbers : the 
t^imlierland blew up; tlie Chester nnd Ruby were taken ; the Royal O.ih fought 
her way through the midst of her enemies, and arrived safe in the Itarbour of 
Kiiistate; and tlie Lisbon fleet "saveil themselves, by making the best of their 
niiy during die engagement. Since the battle of Malaga the Ftench king had 
never dar^ to keep the sea with a Inige fleet, but carried on a kind of pirati- 
cal war of this sort in order to distress the trade of England. He was the more 
encouraged to pursue these measures, by the correspondence which his minis- 
ters carried on with some wretches belonging to the admiralty, and the other 
officers, who basely betrayed tlieir country in transmitting to France such in- 
telligence ooncemiug the convoys appointed for the protection of commerce, at 
enabled the enemy to attack them at advantaK. In the course of tl>is year the 
French fishery, stages, ships, and vessels in Newfoundland were taken, burned, 
nnd destroyed, by Captain John Uiiderdown, of the Falkland. 

• When the duke arrived in hit coach at the quarters of Count Piper, of 
wliom be had demanded an nudirnce, he was given to understand tint the count 
was busy, and obliged to wait half an fiour Iwfore the Swedish minister came 
down to receive him. When he appeared at last, the duke alighted from hit 
eoBcIi, put un hit liat, passed the count without wluting him, and went aside 
to tlte wall, where having staid some time, he returned, and accosted him with 
the most polite address. 
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heart of the queen my mistress, ami wiittcn with her ow'ii ham]. 
Had not her sex prevented her from taking so long a journey, she 
would have crossed the sea to see a prince admired by the whole 
universe. I esteem myself happy in having the honour of assuring 
your ni.ajesty of my regard ; and I should think it a great happi- 
ness, if my affairs would allow me, to learn under so great a ge- 
neral as your majesty, what 1 want to kno\y in the art of war.” 
Charles was pleased with this overstrained compliment, which 
seems to have been calculated for a raw, uuiiUelligent harburiau, 
unacquainted with the characters of mankind. He professed par- 
ticular veneration for Queen Anne, as well as for tlie person of 
her ambassador, and declared he would take no steps to the pre- 
judice of the grand alliance. Nevertheless, the sincerity of this 
declaration has been questioned. The rrencli court is s.aid to 
have gained over his minister, Count I’iper, to their interest. 
Certain it is, he industriously sought occasion to quarrel w ith the 
emperor, and treated him with great insolence, until he submit- 
ted to all his demands. The treaty being concluded upon the 
terms he thought proper to impose, he had no longer the least 
shadow of pretence to- continue his disputes with the court of 
Vienna: and therefore began his march for Poland, which was by 
tills time over-run by the Czar of Muscovy. 

XXIII. The Duke of Marlborough returning from Saxony, 
assembled the allied army at Anderlach near Brussels, about the 
middle of May ; and, understanding that the Elector of Bavaria 
and the Duke de Vendome, who commanded the French forces, 
had quitted their lines, he advanced to Soignies, with a design to 
engage them in the plain of Fleurus. But receiving certain in- 
telligeiice, that the enemy were greatly superior to the allies in 
number, by the help of drafts from ail the garrisons, he retrcateil 
towards Brussels, and took post at Mildcrt; while the French 
advanced to Gemblours. Both armies lay inactive until the ene- 
my sent off a large detachment towards Provence. Then the 
Duke of Marlborough and General D'Auverquerque resolved to 
attack them in their fortified camp at Gemblours. But they re- 
treated witli such celerity from one post to another, that the con- 
federates could not come up with them until they were safely en- 
camped with the right at Pont-a-Tresin, and their left under the 
cannon of Lisle, covered with the river Schelde, and secured by 
entrenchments. The allies chose their camp at Heic.hin, and fo- 
raged under the cannon of Touruay, within a league of the ene- 
my: but nothing could induce them to hazard an engagement ; and 
both armies went into winter-quarters in the latter end of October. 
Tim Duke of Mariborough set out for Franckfurt, where he con- ' 
ferred with the Electors of Mentz, Hanover, and Palatine, about 
the operations of the next campaign : then he returned to the 
Hague, and having concerted the necessary measures with the 
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deputies of the states-general, embarked for Eogland the begin- 
ning of November. 

XXIV. The queen’s private favour was now shifted to a new 
object. The Duchess of Marlborough was supplanted by Mrs. 
Masham, her own kinswoman, whom she had rescued from indi- 
gence and obscurity. This favourite succeeded to that ascendan- 
cy over the mind of her sovereign which the duchess had formerly 
j^ssessed. She was more humble, pliable, and obliging, than her 
£rst patroness, who had played the tyrant, and thwarted .the queen 
in some of her most respected maxims. Her majesty’s preposses- 
sion in favour of the tones and high-churchmen was no longer in- 
solently condemned, and violently opposed. 'The new confidante 
conformed to all her prejudices, and encouraged all her designs 
with assent and approbation. In political intrigues she acted as 
associate, or rather auxiliary, to Mr. Secretary Harley, who had 
insinuated himself into the queen’s good graces ; and determined 
to sap the credit of the Duke of Marlborough and the Earl of 
Godolphin. His aim was to unite the tory interest under his own 
auspices, and expel the whigs from the advantages they possessed 
under the government. His chief coadjutor in this scheme, was 
Henry St. John, afterwards Lord Bolingbroke, a man of warm 
imagination and elegant taste, penetrating, eloquent, ambitious,- 
and enterprising, whose talents were rather specious than solid, 
and whose principles were loose and fluctuating. He was at first . 
contented to act in an inferior capacity, subservient to the designs . 
of the secretary : but when he understood the full extent of his, 
own parts and influence, he was firc<l with the ambition of eclips- 
ing his principal, and from the sphere of his minister raised him- 
self to the character of his rival. These politicians, with the as-) 
sistance of Sir Simon Harcourt, a colleague of uncommon ability 
and credit, exerted tlieir endeavours to rally and reconcile the dis- 
united tories, who were given to understand, that the queen could 
no longer bear the tyranny of the whigs : that she had been always 
a friend in her heart to the tory and high-church party : and that 
she would uow exhibit manifest proof of her inclination. She ac- 
cordingly bestowed the bishoprics of Chester and Exeter upon 
Sir William Dawes and Dr. Blackall, who though otherwise of 
unblemished characters, had openly condemned the revolution. 

XXV. The people in general began to be sick of the whig 
ministry, whom they had formerly caresssed. To them they im- 
puted the burthens under which they groaned; burthens which 
they had hitherto been animated to bear by the pomp of triumph 
and uainteiTupted success. At present they were discouraged hy 
the battle of Almanza, the miscarriage of the expedition against 
Toulon, the loss of Sir Cloudesley Shovel, and the fate of four 
ships of the line, destroyed or taken by a squadron under the com- 
mand of Mesmurs Forbin and Du Guai 1 rouin, two of the most . 
enterprising sea-oflicers in the French service. No new advantage 
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had been obtained in the Netherlandi : France, instead of sinking 
under the weight of the confederacy, seemed to rise with fresh 
vigour from every overthrow : the English traders had lately sus- 
tained repeated losses for want of proper convoys; the coin of the 
nation was visibly diminished ; and the public credit began to de- 
cline. '^I'he tones did not fail to inculcate and exaggerate these 
causes of discontent, and the ministry were too remiss in taking 
proper steps for the satisfaction of the nation. Instead of soothing 
by gentle measures, and equal administration, the Scots, who had 
expressed such aversion to . the union, they treated them in such a 
manner, as served to exasperate the spirits of that people. A stop 
was put to their whole commerce for two menths before it was 
diverted into the new channel. I'hree months elapsed before the 
equivalent was remitted to that kingdom, and it was afterwards ap* 
plied to the most shameful partiality. Seizures of wines and other 
merchandise imported from thence into England, were made in 
all the northern parts with an allectation of severity and disdain : 
so that the generafity of the Scottish nation loudly exclaimed 
against the union and the government. The Jacobites were again 
in commotion. They held conferences : they maintained a corre- 
spondence with the court of St. Germain’s : a great number of 
the most rigid whigs entered so far into their measures, as to think 
a revolution was absolutely necessary to retrieve tlie liberties, in- 
dependence, and commerce of their country ; tlie pretender’s birth- 
day was publicly celebrated in many different parts of the king- 
dom ; and every thing seemed to portend an universal revolt. Ire- 
land continued quiet under tlie administration of the Earl of Pem- 
broke, whom the queen had appointed lord-lieutenant of that king- 
dom. A parliament having met at Dublin in the month of July, 
presented addresses of congratulation to her majesty on tiie late 
union of the two kingdoms. The Commons having inspected the 
public accounts, resolved. That the kingdom had been put to ex- 
cessive charge, by means of great arrears of rent returned by tlie 
late trustees, as due out of the forfeited estates, which returns 
were false and unjust ; and, That an humble representation should 
be laid before her majesty on this subject. They passed another 
laudable resolution in favour of their own manufactures. ’Diey 
granted the necessary supplies, and having finished several bills 
for the Royal asseut, were prorogued 011 the twenty-ninth day of 
October. ' 

XXVI. It was on' the twenty-third of the sgme month, that 
the first parliament of Great-Britaiii assembled at VV’estminstcr, 
when the queen in her speech to both Houses, palliated the iiiis-' 
carriages iu Provence and in Spain : represented the necessity of . 
iliaking further efforts against the common enemy; and exhorted 
them to be upon their guard against those who endeavoured to 
sow jealousies in the commonwealth. The Commons, in their' 
address, expressed the continuance of their former zeal and devo- 
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tion to licr majesty’s government : but in the House of Lords, the 
Earl of Wharton expatiated upon the scarcity of money, the decay 
of trade, and the mismanagement of the navy. He was seconded 
by Lord Somers, and the leaders of the tory party, who propo- 
8M, that, previous to every measure, tliey should consider the state 
of tl>e nation. 1'he design of Wharton and Somers, was to raise the 
Earl of Orford once more to tlie head of the admiralty ; and the to- 
nes, who did not perceive their drift, hoped, in the course of tlie in- 
f|uiry, to fix the blame of all mismanagement upon the whig minis- 
ters. A day being (ixod for this examination, tlie House received a 
petition from the Sheriffs and merchants of London, complaining of 
great losses by sea, for want of cruisers and convoys ; and tliese 
complaints were proved by witnesses. 'J'he report was sent to the 
lord-admiral, who answered all the articles separately : then the 
tories moved for an address, in which the blame of the miscar- 
riages might be laid upon the ministry and cabinet-council ; but 
tlie motion was over-ruled : the queen was presented with a bare 
representation of the facts, and desired that she would take the 
propel measures for preventing such evils for the future, llie 
Coiniiions made some progress in an inquiry of the same nature ; 
and brought in a bill for the better securing tlie trade of the king- 
dom. 'lliey cheerfully granted the supplies for the service of the 
ensuing year, 'lliey prepared another bill for repealing the Scot- 
tish act of security, and that about peace and war, which had ex- 
cited such jealousy in the English nation. They resolved, lliat 
there should be but one privy-council in the kingdom Of Great 
llritaih ; That the militia of Scotland should be put on the same 
footing with that of England : That the pow'ers of the justices of 
the peace should be the same through the whole island : tliat the 
lords of justiciary in Scotland should go circuits twice in the year : 
That the writs for electing Scottisli members to serve in the House 
Commons sliould be directed, and returns made, in the same man- 
ner as practised in England. An act being formed on t|)ese re- 
solutions, they brought in a bill for preserving the trade with Por- 
tugal : then they considered the state of tlie war in Spain. 

XXVII. When the queen passed these bills, she recommend- 
ed an augmentation in the aids and auxiliaries granted to the King 
of Spain and the Duke of Savoyi This intimation produced a 
debate in the House of Lords, on the aflairs of Spain. The ser- 
vices of the Earl of Peterborough were extolled by the Earl of 
Rochester and Lord Havershani, who levelled some oblique re- 
flections at the Earl of Gatwriy. Several lords enlarged upon the 
necessity of carrying on the war until King Charles sliould be fully 
established upoti the throne of Spain. The Earl of Peterhorongli 
said they ought to contribute nine shillings in the pound rather 
than make peace on any other terms : he declared himself ready to 
return to Spain, and serve even under the Earl of Galway, 'llie 
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Earl or Rochester repeated a maxim of the old Duke of Sclioni- 
berg. That attacking France in the Netherlands was like taking 
a bull by the horns. He therefore proposed, that the allies should 
stand on the defensive in Flanders, and detach from thence fifteen 
or twenty thousand men into Catalonia. He was seconded by the 
Earl of Nottingham,' but warmly opposed by the Duke of Marl- 
borough, who urged, that the great towns in Brabant which he 
had conquered could nut be preserved without a considerable num- 
ber of men ; and that if the French should gain any advantage in 
Flanders from their superiority in point of number, the discontent- 
ed party in Holland, which was very numerous, and bore with 
impatience the burtlien of the war, would not fail crying aloud for 
peace. Being challenged by Rochester to show how troops could 
be procured fur the service of Italy and Spain, he assured the 
House, that measures had been already concerted with the em- 
peror, fur forming an army of furty thousand men under the 
Duke of Savoy, fur sending powerful succours to King Charles. 
This declaratiun finished the debate, which issued in an aflection- 
ate address to her majesty. I'he Lords resolved, that iiu peace 
could be safe and hunuurable fur her majesty and her allies, if 
Spain and the Spanish West Indies were suffered tc continue in 
the power of tlie House of Bourbon. They presented an address, 
in which they desired she would press tlie emperor to send pow- 
erful succours to Spain under the command of Prince Eugene, 
with all possible expedition tu make good his contract with the 
Duke uf Savoy, and strengthen the army on the Rhine, which was 
nuw happily put under the conduct of that wise and valiant prince, 
the Elector of Hanover. The Commons concurred in this ic- 
inonstrance, in consequence of which the queen desired the em- 
peror tu bestow the command in Spain upon Prince Eugene. 
'Hie court of Vienna, however, did not comply with this request; 
but sent thither Count Stareinberg, who of all the German gene- 
rals, was next to the prince in military reputation. Tlie Com- 
mons now proceeded to consider of ways and means, and actually 
established funds for raising the supply, which amounted to the 
enormous sum of six millions. 

XXVHl. At this period Mr. Harley’s cliaracter incurred sus- 
piciun, from tlie treachery of William Gregg, an inferior clerk in 
iiis office, who was detected in a correspondence with Monsieur 
Chamillard, the French king’s minister. V’lien his practices 
were detected he made an ample confession, and pleading guilty 
to his indictment at the Old-Bailey, was condemned to death for 
high-treason. At the same time, John Bara and Alexander Va- 
liere were committed to Newgate, for corresponding with the 
enemy ; aud Claude Baude, secretary to the Duke of Savoy’s 
minister, was, at the reouest of his master, apprehended for trai- 
torous practices against her majesty and her government. A com- 
mittee of seven Lords being appointed to e.\aniine these delinquents. 
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made a report to the House, which was communicated to the 
queen, in an address, importing, that Gregg had discovered se- 
crets of state to the French minister: that Alexander Valiere and 
John Bara had managed a correspondence with the governors and 
commissaries of Calais and Boulogne : and, in all probability, 
discovered to the enemy the stations of the British cruisers, the 
strength of their convoys, and the times at which the merchant- 
ships proceeded on their voyages; that all the papers in the office 
of Mr. Secretary Harley had been for a considerable time exposed 
to the view cf the meanest clerks; and that the perusal of all the 
letters to and from the French prisoners had been chiefly trusted 
to Gregg, a person of a very suspicious character, and known to 
be extremely indigent. Tlie ^ueen granted a reprieve to this man, 
in hope of his making some important discovery : but he really 
knew nothing of consequence to the nation. He was an indigent 
Scot, who had been employed as a spy in his own country, and 
now oflered his services to Chamillard, with a view of being re- 
warded for his treachery : but he was discovered before he had 
reaped any fruits from his correspondence. As he had no secrets 
of impurtauce to impart, he was executed at Tyburn, where he 
delivered a paper to the sheriff, in which he declared Mr. Harley 
entirely ignorant of all his treasonable connections, notwithstand- 
ing some endeavours that were made to engage him in an accusa- 
bon of tliat minister. 

XXIX. The queen had refused to admit the Earl of Peter- 
borough into her presence, until he should have vindicated his 
conduct, of which King Charles had complained in divers letters. 
He was eagerly desirous of a parliamentary inquiry. His military 
proceedings, his negociations, his disposal of the remittances were 
taken into consideration by both Houses : but he produced such 
a number of witnesses and original papers to ju.«tify every transac- 
tion, that his character triumphed in the inquiry, which was drop- 
ped before it produced any resolution in parlianieut. 'llien tliey 
took cognizance of the state of affairs in Spain, and found there 
had been a ^rcat deficiency in the English troops at the battle of 
Almanza. I'his, however, was explained so much to their satis- 
faction, that they voted an address to the queen,, thanking her for 
having taken measures to restore the affairs in Spain, and provide 
foreign troops for that service. 'I'he bill for rendering the union 
more complete met with a vigorous opposition in the House of 
Lords from the court party, on account of the clause enacting. 
That, after the first of l^Iay, there should be but one privy-coun- 
cil in the kingdom of Great Britain. The ministry finding it was 
strenuously supported by all the torles, and a considerable num- 
ber of the other faction, would have compromised the difference, 
by proposing that the privy-council of Scotland should continue 
to the first day of October. Tliey hinted this expedient, in hope 
of being able to influence the ensuing elections : but their design 
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beitif; palpable, the motion was over-ruled, and the bill received 
the Royal assent : a court of exchequer, however, was erected in 
Scotland upon the model of that in England, 'llie execution of 
Gregg, and the examination of Valiere and Rara, who had acted 
as smugglers to the coast of France, under the protection of Har- 
ley, to whom they engaged for intelligence, affected the credit of 
that minister, who was reviled and traduced by tlie emissaries of 
the whig party. The Duke of Marlborough and the Earl of Go- 
dolphin, being apprised of his secret practices with Mrs. Masliam, 
wrote to the queen, that they could serve her no longer, should 
Mr. Harlepi continue in the post of sesTetaiy. Being summoned 
to the cabinet-council, they waited on her in person, and expos- 
tulated on the same subject. She endeavoured to appease their 
resentment with soft persuasion, which had no effect ; and n hen 
they retired from court, to the astonishment of all the spectators, 
she repaired in person to the council. 'I'liere Mr. Secretary Hai^ 
ley began to explain the cause of their meeting, which was some 
circumstance relating to foreign affairs. 'I'he Duke of Somerset 
said he did not sec how they coidd deliberate on such matters 
while the general and treasurer were absent: the other members 
observed a sullen sjlence; so that the council broke up, and the 
queen found herself in danger of being abandoned by licr minis- 
ters. Next day her majesty sent for the Duke of Marlborough, 
and told him that Harley should immediately resign his office, 
■which was conferred upon Mr. Henry Boyle, chancellor of the 
exchequer : but she deeply resented the deportment of the duke 
and the Earl of Godolphin, from whom she entirely withdrew her 
confidence. Sir Simon Harcourt, attorney-general, Sir 'I'honias 
Mansel, comptroller of the household, and Mr. .St. John, relin- 
quished their several posts upon the disgrace of Hurley. 

, XXX. The kingdom was at this periotl alarmed with a threat- 
ened invasion from France. Hie court of St. Germain’s had sent 
over one Colonel Hook w ith credentials tp .Scotland, to learn the 
situation, number, and ability of the pretender’s friends' in that 
country. This minister, by his misconduct, produced a division 
among the Scottish Jacobites. Being a creature of the Duke of 
Perth, he attached himself wholly to the Duke of Athol, and 
those other zealous partisans who were bent upon receiving the 
pretender without conditions : and he neglected the Duke ’ of 
Hamilton, the Earl Mareschal, and other adherents of that House, 
who adopted the more moderate principles avowed by tlie Earl of 
Middleton. At his return to France, he made such a favourable 
report of the disposition and power of the Scottish nation, that 
Louis resolved to equip an armament, and send over the preten- 
der to that kingdom. His pretence was to establish that prince 
on the throne of his ancestors : but his real aim was to make a 
diversion from Uio Netherlands, and excite a revolt in Greal-Bri- 
tain, which should hinder Queen Anue from exerting herself 
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against France on the continent. He began to make preparations 
fur this expedition at Dunkirk, wliere a sqti.adron was assembled 
under the command of the Chevalier de Fourbin; and a body of 
land-forces were embarked with Monsieur de Gace, afterwards 
known by the appellation of the Mareschal de Matignon. The 
'pretender, who had assumed the name of the Chevalier de St. 
George, was furnished with services of gold and silver plate, 
sumptuous tents, rich clothes for his life-guards, splendid liveries, 
and all sorts of necessaries even to profusion. Louis at parting 
presented him widi a sword studded with valuable diamonds, and 
repeated what he had formerly said to this adventurer’s father : 

He hoped he should never see him again.” The pope contri- 
buted to the expence of this expedition, and accommodated him 
with divers religious inscriptions, which were wrought upon his 
colours and standards. Queen Anne being informed of these pre- 
parations, and the design of the French monarch, communicated 
to the Commons the advices which she had received from Holland 
and the Netherlands, touching the destination of the Dunkirk ar- 
mament: both Houses concurred in an address, assuring her they 
would assist her majesty with their lives and fortunes against the 
pretended Prince of Wales, and all her other enemies. Then 
they passed a bill, enacting, That the oath of abjuration should be 
tendered to all persons, and such as refused to take it should be 
in the condition of convicted recusants. By another, they sus- 
pended the habeas corpus act till October, with relation to per- 
sons apprehended by the government on suspicion of treasonable 
practices. The pretender and his adherents were proclaim'ed trai- 
tors and rebels ; and a bill was passed, discharging the clans of 
Scotland from all vassalage to tliose chiefs who should take up 
amis against her majesty. Transports were hired to bring over 
ten British battalions from Ostend : a large fleet being equipped 
with incredible diligence, sailed from Deal towards Dunkirk, un- 
der the conduct of Sir John Leake, Sir George Byng, and Lord 
Dursley. Tlie French imagined that Leake had sailed to Lisbon,' 
and that Britain was unprovided with shipsof war; so that they 
were amazed and confounded when this fleet appeared oft' Mar- 
dyke : a stop was immediately put to the embarkation of their 
troops : frequent expresses were dispatched to Paris : the Count 
de ‘Fourbin represented to the French king the little probability 
of succeeding in this enterprize, and the danger that would attend 
the attempt : but he received positive orders to embark the forces, 
and set sail with the first favourable wind. 

XXXI. The British fleet being forced from their station by 
severe weather on the fourteenth day of March, the French squa- 
dron sailed on the seventeenth from the road of Dunkirk ; but the 
wind shifting, it anchored in Newport-pits till the nineteenth in 
the evening, wheil' they set sail again with a fair breeze, steering 
their course for Scotland. Sir George Byng having received ad- 
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vice of their departure, from an Ostend vessel sent out for that 
purpose by Major-general Cadogan, gave chace to the enemy, af- 
ter having detached a squadron, under Admiral Baker, to convoy 
the troops that were embarked at Ostend for England. On the 
tenth day of March the queen went to the House of Peers, where 
in a speech to both Houses, she told them that the French fleet 
had sailed ; that Sir George Byiig was in pursuit of them ; and 
that ten battalions of her troops were expected every day in Eng- 
land. Tliis intimation was followed by two very warm addresses 
from the Lords and Commons, in which they repeated their as- 
surances of standing by her against all her enemies. They ex- 
horted her to persevere in supporting the common cause, notwith- 
standing this petty attempt to disturb her dominions; and levelled 
some severe insinuations against those who endeavoured to foment 
jealousies between her majesty and her most faithful servants. 
Addresses on the same occasion were sent up from diflerent parts 
of the kingdom; so that the queen seemed to look with contempt 
upon the designs of the enemy. Several regiments of foot, with 
some squadrons of cavalry, began their march for Scotland': the 
Earl of Leven, commander in chief of tlie forces in that country, 
and governor of the castle of Edinburgh, hastened tJiither to put 
that fortress in a posture of defence, and to make the proper dis- 
positions to oppose the pretender at his landing. But the vigi- 
lance of Sir George Byng rendered all these precautions unneces- 
sary. He sailed directly to the Frith of Edinburgh, where he ar- 
rived almost as soon as the enemy, who immediately took the ad- 
vantage of a land bree/e, and bore away with all the sail they 
could carry. The English admiral gave chace ; and the Salisbury 
one of their ships, was boarded and taken. At night Monsieur 
de Fourbin altered his course, so that next day they were out of 
reach of tlio English squadron. The pretender desired tJicy would 
proceed to the northward, and land him at Inverness, and Four- 
bin seemed willing to gratify his request ; but the wind changing, 
and blowing in their teeth with great violence, he represented the 
danger of attempting to prosecute the voyage ; and, w ith the con- 
sent of the Chevalier de St. George and his general, returned to 
Dunkirk, after having been tossed about a whole month in very 
tempestuous weather. In the mean time. Sir George Byng sailed 
up to Leith road, where he received the freedom of tlie city of 
Edinburgh in a golden box, as a testimony of gratitude for his 
liaving delivered them from the dreadful apprehensions under which 
they laboured. 

• XXXII. Certain it is, the pretender could not have chosen a 
more favourable opportunity for making a descent upon Scotland. 
The people in general were disatfected to the government on ac- 
count of the union : the regulaf troops umier Leven did nut ex- 
ceed livc-and-twenty hundred men, and even great part of these 
would in all probability have joined the invader : the castle of 
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Edinburgh was destitute of ammunition, and would in all appear- 
ance have surrendered at the first summons ; in which case the 
ji cobites must have been masters of the equivalent money lodged 
in that fortress : a good number of Dutch ships loaded with can- 
non, small arms, ammunition, and a large sum of money, had 
been driven on shore in the shire of Angus, where they would 
have been seized by the friends of the pretender, had the French 
troops been landed ; and all the adherents of that House were 
ready to appear in arms. In England, such a demand was made 
upon the bank, by those who favoured the invasion, and those 
who dreaded a revolution, that the public credit seemed to be in 
danger. The Commons resolved. That whoever designedly en- 
deavoured to destroy or lessen the public credit, especially at a 
time when the kingdom was threatened with an invasion, was 
puilty of a high crime and misdemeanor, and an enemy to her ma- 
jesty and the kingdom. '^Fhe lord treasurer signified to the direc- 
tors of the bank, that her majesty would allow for six months, an 
interest of six per cent, upon their bills, which was double the 
usual rate ; and considerable sums of money were offered to them 
by this nobleman, as well as by the Dukes of Marlborough, New- 
castle, and Somerset. The French, Dutch, and Jewish mer- 
chants, whose interest was in a peculiar manner connected with 
the safety of the bank, exerted themselves for its support ; and 
the directors, having called in twenty per cent, upon their capi- 
tal stock, were enabled to answer all the demands of the timorous 
and disaffected. All the noblemen and persons of distinction in 
Scotland, suspected of an attachment to the court of St. Ger- 
main’s, were apprehended, and either imprisoned in the castle ot 
Edinburgh, or brought up to London, to be confined in the tow- 
er or in Newgate. Among these was the Duke of Hamilton, who 
found means to make his peace with the whig ministers ; and, in 
a little time, the other prisoners were admitted to bail. * 

* Three Cainisars, or Protestants, from tl>e Cevennois, having made their es- 
cape, and repaired to London, acquired about this time the appellation ot 
French prophets, from their enthusiastic gesticulations, effusions, and con- 
vulsions; and even formed a sect of their countrymen. The French refugees, 
scandalized at their behaviour, and authorised by the Bishop of London, as su- 
perior of the French congregations, resolved to inquire into the mission of these 
pretended propliels, whose names were Elias Marion, John Cavalier, and Du- 
rand Page. They were declared impostors and counterfeits. Notwithstanding 
this decision, which was confirmed by the bishops, they continued their assem- 
blies ill Soho, under the countenance of Sir Ricliard Bulkley and John Lacy. 
Th^ reviled the ministers of the established church : they denounced judgmenis 
against the city of London ; and the whole British nation ; and published their 
predictions composed of unintelligible jargon. Then lliey were prosecuted at the 
expellee of the French churches, as disturbers of the public peace, and false 
prophets. Th^ were sentenced to pay a fine of twenty marks each, and stand 
twice on a scauold, with papers on their breasts denoting their oft'ence: a sen- 
tence which was executed accordingly at Charing-Cross, mid the lloyal-Ex- 
change. 
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1706. XXXIII. On the first day of April, the parliament was 
prorogued, and afterwards dissolved by proclamation. W rits were 
issued out for new elections, together with a proclamation, com- 
manding all the Peers of Nortli-Britaiu to assemble at Holyrood- 
house iir Edinburgh, on the seventeenth day of June, to elect six- 
teen Peers to represent them in the ensuing British parliament, 
pursuant to the twenty-second article of the treaty of union. Af- 
ter the dissolution of the parliament, the Lords Griflin, Clermont, 
two sons of the Earl of Middleton, and several Scottish and Irish 
oflicers, who had been taken on board the Salisbury, were brought 
to London, and imprisoned in the tower, or in Newgate. Lord 
Griffin being attainted by outlawry, for high treason committed 
in the reign of King William, was brought to the bar of the court 
of king’s bench, and a rule made for his execution ; but he was 
reprieved from month to montli, until he died of a natural death 
in prison. The privy-council of Scotland was dissolved: the 
Duke of Queensberry was created a British Peer, by the title of 
Baron of Kippon, Marquis of Beverley, and Duke of Dover; 
and the office of Secretary at War, vacant by the resignation of 
Henry St. John, was bestowed upon Robert Walpole, a gentle- 
man who had rendered himself considerable in the House of Com- 
mons, and whose conduct we shall have occasion to mention more 
at large in tlie sequel. About the same time, a prorlamation was 
issued for distributing prizes, in certain proportions, to the ditler- 
ent oflicers and seamen of the Royal Navy; a regulation that still 
prevails. 

XXXIV. The French king, not at all discouraged by the 
miscarriage of his projected invasion, resolved to improve the ad- 
vantages he had gained ou the continent during the last campaign, 
and bideed he made eflbrts that were altogether incredible, con- 
sidering tlie consumptive state of ins finances.* He assembled 

In the cmirse tif this year, Mr. Stanhope, who was resident from tlie queen at 
the court of Charles, coiicludert a treaty of coiiimerce with this inuiiarrii, which 
,w<iuid has'e proved extremely advantageous to (jrvat-Uritaiii, had he been linn- 
Iv established on the tiirune of Spain. It was stipulated that the Eiigli.h iiier- 
cliHiits shuuld eiijny the privilege of importing all kinds of merclmiidize Imm the 
coast of liarhnry into the maritime places of .Spain, without payiu); any higher 
duty than if tliat mercliandize had been tlie pniduce of Great Britain; and that 
even these duiii-s should nut he paid till six months after tiui mercliandize slioiild 
he landed and sold, the mercliaiits eivinK security for the customs. It was 
agreed that tiie whole commerce of the .'S|>anisli West Indies should he cairied 
on hy a joint company nf Spanish and llrKisli merchants; and in the interim, 
as tlie greater part of that country was in the hands of Philip, Ins competitor 
consented that tiie Britisti subjects siinuld trade freely in all the poits of the 
West-Indies with ten ships of live hundred tuns each, under such convoy as her 
Britannic majesty should think fit to appoint. 

* Before tlie opimiiig of the eampaigii, a very daring enteqiriie was formed 
by one Colonel Queiiitern, a partisan in the imperial army. Tills man laid a 
scheme for carrying oil' tiie dauphin of France from the court of Versailles. Be 
selected thirty men of approved valuur for this undertaking, lie piocured passes 
for tliem, and they rendezvoused in the neighbourhood of Pans. On the 
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a prodigious army in the Netherlands under the eommuid of the 
Duke of Burgundy, assisted by Vendome, and accompanied by 
the Duke of Berry and the Cheralier de St. George. The Elec- 
tor of Bavaria was destined to the command of the troops upon 
the Rhine, where he was seconded by the Duke of Berwick ; end 
the Mareschal de Viileroy was sent to conduct the forces in Dau- 
phine. About the latter end of March, the Duke of Marlborough 
repaired to the Hague, where he was met by Prince Eugene': 
these two celebrated generals conferred with the pensionary tlein- 
sius, and the deputies of the states-general. Then they made an 
excursion to Hanover, where they prevailed upon the elector to 
be satisfied with acting upon the defensive in his command on the 
Rhine, and spare part of his forces, that the confederates might 
be enabled to make vigorous efforts in the Netherlands. The 
pripce proceeded to Vienna, and the duke immediately returned 
to Planders, where he assembled tlie army towards the latter end 
of May. On the twenty-fifth day of that month, the Duke de 
Vendome marched to Scignies, and posted himself within three 
leagues of the confederates, who were encamped at Billinghen 
and Halle. 'ITie Duke of Marihoiongh having received intelli- 
gence that the enemy wore on their march by Bois-Seigneur-Isaac 
to Brainc-la-Lcn\ve, concluded ihcir intention was to take post on 
the banks of the Ducle, to hinder the allies from pasMiig that river, 
and to occupy Loiivainc. He, therefore, commanded the army 
to march all night, and on the third day of June encamped at 
Terbaiik, General D'Aiiverfjuerqne fixing his quarters in the su- 
burbs of Louvaiiie, while the rrench advanced no farther than 
Genap and Brainc-la-Leuue. As they were more numerous than 
the confederates, and headed by a prince of the blood, the gene- 
rals of the allies at first experted that they would hazard a battle : 
but their scheme was to retrieve by stratagem the places they had 
lost in Flanders. The Elector of Bavaria had rendered himself 

flajf of Miircli, in (lie evening, he and his accomplices stopped a 
coach and siy, with the king's liveries, and arrested the person who was in it, 
un ttic supposition of his being a prmce of the liiood. It was however M. de 
lieriinghen, the king's first equerry. This officer they mouirtefl on a spare 
liorse, and sec out for the low countries: hut, being little acquainted with the 
roads, they did not rench Chamdiy till next inornm^, when they heard the Tux* 
en, or Alnrin*hell, and thence concluded tliaC detachments were sent out in pur* 
suit of them. Nevertht less, they proceeded boldly, and would certainly have 
carried die point, liad not Queiniern ludted diree liours for the refreshment of 
lus prisoner, who complained of his being indisposed. Ue likewise procured a 
cltaise, and ordered the hack of it to be lowered for bis convenience. Tliete 
nets of humanity r«tarde<l him so much, that he was overtaken hy a det.vchment 
of horse at H.im, withiu three hours ride of a place of snfviv. landing himself 
surrounded, he thought proper to surrender, and M. de Berringhen treated hina 
with grei^i; generosity, for die civilities lie had experienced at his hands. Ue 
carried hin^back to Versailles, and lodged him in his own apartments. Madam 
de Ber rio^y o*tpade him a considenihle present ; and the king ordered him and 
his compafudns be discharaed, on account of the cournse and liunjanity 
they Imd t^pbiyeo. ' 
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extremely popular in the great towns ; the Count de Bergeyck, 
who had considerable interest among them, was devoted to tlie 
House of Bourbon ; the inhabitants of the great cities were na- 
turally inconstant and mutinous, and particularly dissatisfied with 
the Dutch government, 'fhe French generals resolved to profit 
by these circumstances. A detachment of their troops, tinder the 
Biigadiers la Faille and Pasteur, surprised the city of Ghent, in 
which there was no garrison : at the same time the Count de la 
Motte, with a strong body of forces, appeared before Bruges, 
which was surrendered to him without opposition : then he made a 
fruitless attempt upon Damme, and marched to the little fort of 
Plassendahl, which he took by assault. The Duke of Marlbo- 
rough was no sooner apprised of the enemy’s having sent a strong 
detachment towards Tubize, than he marched from Terbank, 
passed the canal, and encamped at Anderlech, The French 
crossed the Senne at Halle and Tubize, and the allies resolved to 
attack them next morning : but the enemy passed the Dender in 
the night with great expedition ; and the Duke of Marlborough 
next day encamped at Asche, where he was joined by Prince 
Eugene, who had marched with a considerable reinforcement of 
Germans from the Moselle. The enemy understanding that this 
general was on his march, determined to reduce Oudenarde, the 
only pass on the Schelde possessed by the confederates: and in- 
vested it on the ninth day of July, hoping to subdue it before the 
allies could be reinforced. The Duke of Marlborough was im- 
mediately in motion, and made a surprising march from Asche, 
as far as Herselingen, where he was Joined by the reinforcement. 
Then he took possession of the strong camp at I^essines, which 
the French had intended to occupy, in order to cover the siege of 
Oudenarde. 

XXXV. Thus dinppoiiltadv the French -generals altered their 
relation, abandoned Oudenarde, and began to pats the Schelde 
at Gavre. The two generals of the confederates were bent upon 
bringing them to an engagement. Cadogaii was sent with sixteen 
battalions and e^ht squadrons to repair the roads, and throw 
bridges ovw the Schelde below Oudenarde. 'Hie army was in 
motm dt'cigbt o'clock, and marched with such expedition, that 
by tvMfih the afternoon the horse had reached the bridges over 
whi^ ~Cadogan and his detachment were passing. 'The enemy 
fapd posted seven battalions in the village of Heynem, situated on 
IW banks of the Schelde, and the French household troops were 
drawn up in order of battle on the adjacent plain, opposite to a 
liod^ of troops nnder Major-general Rantzaw, who were posted 
behind a rivulet that ran into the river. 'The Duke de Vendome 
intended to attack the confederates when one half of their army 
should hav^ passed the Schelde ; but he was thwarted by the Duke 
of Burgundy, who seemed to be perplexed and irresolute. This 
Prince had ordered the troops to. halt in their march to Gavre, as 
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if he had not yet formed any resolution ; and now he recalled the 
squadrons from the plain, determined to avoid a battle. Vendome 
remonstrated against this conduct, and the dispute continued till 
three in the afternoon, when the greater part of the allied army 
had passed the Schelde without opposition. Then the Duke of 
Hurgundy declared for an engagement, and Vendome submitted to 
his opinion with great reluctance, as the opportunity was now 
lost, and the army unformed. Major-general Grimaldi was or- 
dered to attack llantzaw with the horse of the king’s household, 
who, finding the rivulet marshy, refused to charge, and retired to 
the right. Mean while Cadogan attacked the village of Heymen, 
which he took with three of the seven battalions by which it was 
guarded. Kanlzaw passing the rivulet, advanced into tlie plain, 
and drove before him several squadrons of the enemy. In this at- 
tack the electoral Prince of Hanover, his late Majesty George H. 
charged at the head of Bulau’s dragoons with great intrepidity. 
His horse was shot under him, and Colonel Laschky killed by his 
side. Divers French regiments were entirely broken, and a good 
number of officers and standards fell into the hands of the Hano- 
verians. The confederates continued still passing the river: but 
few or none of the infantry were come up till five in die afternoon, 
when the Duke of Argyle arrived with twenty battalions, which 
immediately sustained a vigorous assault from the enemy. By 
this time the French were drawn up in order of battle ; and the 
allies being formed as they passed the river, both armies were en- 
gaged dirough the whole extent of their lines about seven in the 
evening. Europe had not many years produced two such noble 
armies ; above one hundred general officers appeared in the field, 
and two hundred and fifty colonels fought at the head of their re- 
spective regiments. The number of the French exceeded that of 
the allies by twelve thousand ; but their generals were divided ; 
their forces ill-disposed ; and the men dispirited by the uniiiter- 
nipted success of their adversaries. They seemed from the be- 
ginning averse to an engagement, and acted in hurry and trepida- 
tion. Nevertheless, the action was maintained until General 
D’Auverquerque and Count Tilly, who commanded on the left of 
the allies, obliged the right of the enemy to give ground ; and the 
Prince of Onmge, with Count Oxienstem, attacked them in flank 
with the Dutch infantry. ’I’hen they began to give way, and re- 
tired in great confusion. ’Fhe Duke de Vendome, alighting from 
his horse, rallied the broken battalions, called the oflicers by 
name, conjured them to maintain the honour of their country, 
and animated the men with his voice and example. But notwith- 
standing all his endeavours, they were forced back among tlie 
inclosures in great confusion. Some regiments were cut in pieces : 
others desired to capitulate ; and if the darkness had not interpo- 
sed, their whole army would have been ruined. The night com- 
ing on, so that it became impossible to distinguish friends from 
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enemies, the two geiicrale ordered the troops to cease firing, and 
the enemy took this opportunity of escaping by tlie road which 
leads from Oiideiiurde to Ghent. The Duke de Vendoine seeing 
the Erench forces flying in tlie utmost terror and precipitation, 
fonned a rear-guard of about five-and-twenty squadrons, and as 
many battalions, with which he secured the retreat. To this pre- 
caution the safety of tlieir army was entirely owing; for at day- 
break the Duke of Marlborough sent a large detachment of horse, 
and foot, under the Lieutenant-generals Bulau and Lumley, to 
pursue the fugitives ; but tlie hedges and ditches that skirted the 
road were lined with the French grenadiers in such a manner, that 
the cavalry could not form, and they were obliged to desist. 'Hie 
French reached Ghent about eight in the morning, and inarching 
Uirough the city, encamped at Lovendegen on the canal. 'Iliere 
they thought proper to cast up entrenchments, upon which they 
planted their artillery, which they had left at Gavre with their 
heavy baggage. About three thousand were slain ou the field of 
battle ; two thousand deserted ; and about seven thousand were 
taken, including a great number of officers, together with ten 
I pieces of cannon, above an hundred standards and colours, and 
four thousand horses. The loss of the allies did not amount to 
two thousand men ; nor was one officer of distinction killed on 
their side during the whole engagement.* After the confederates 
had rested two days on the field of battle, a detachment was order- 
ed to level the I'rench lines between Vptes and the Lys : another 
was sent to raise contributions as f:ir as Arras : tlicy ravaged the 
country, and struck terror even into the city of Paris. While the 
allies plundered the province of Picardy, a detachment from the 
French army, under the Chevalier de Kozen, made an irruption 
into Dutch Flanders, broke through tlic lines of Uervilet, which 
had been left unguarded, and made a descent upon the island of 
Cadsandl, which they laid under contribution. 

XXXVI. The generals of the allies now undertook an enter- 
prize, which, in the opinion of the I'reuch generals, savoured of 
rashness and inconsiderate self-sufficidlicy. 'Phis was tlie siege of 
Lisle, the strongest town in Flanders, provided with all necessa- 
ries, store of ammunition, and a garrison reinforced witli onc-and- 
twenty battalions of the best troops in FraiKc, commanded' by 
Mareschal de Boufflers in person. But these were not. the prin- 
cipal difficulties which the allies encountered. The enemy had 
cut off the communication between them and tlieir magazines at 
Antwerp and Bas-Fan-Gbent : so that they were obliged to bring 
their convoys from Osteiid along a narrow causeway, exposed to 
the attack of an army more numerous tlian that wiUi which they 
sat down before Lisle. On the lliirtecntli of August it was invested 

• Among the officers wImi were engaged in this bnitle, old General D’Auver- 
querque and the Duke of Argylo distiuguished themselres by tlie most extiaoi^ 
diiiary valour and activity. 
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on one side by Prince Eugene, and on the other by the Prince 
of Orange-Nassaii, StadthoTder of Friesland: Mrhile the Duke of 
Marlborough encamped at Helchin, to cover the siege. The 
trenches were opened on ,the twenty-second day of August, and 
carried on w ith that vigour and alacrity which is always inspired 
by victory and success. The Difkes of Burgundy and Vendome 
being now joined by the Duke of Berwick, resolved, if possible, 
to relieve the place ; and made several marches and counter- 
marches for tills purpose. Marlborough being apprised of their 
intention, marched out of his lines to give them battle, being re- 
inforced by a considerable body of troops from the siege, inclu- 
ding Augustus King of I’oland, and the Landgrave of Hesse, as 
volunteers; but the enemy declined an engagement, and the allies 
returned to their camp, which they fortified with an entrenchment. 
On the seventh day of September, the besiegers took by assault 
the counterscarp of Lisle, after an obstinate action, in which they 
lost a thou.sand men. The French generals continued to hover 
about the camp of the confederates, which they actually cannon- 
aded ; and the Duke of Marlborough again formed his army in 
order of battle: but tlieir design was only to harass the allies with 
continual alarms, and interrupt the operations of the siege. They 
endeavoured to surprise the town of Aeth, by means of a secret 
correspondence with the inhabitants : but the conspiracy was dis- 
covered before it took effect. ITien they cut off all communica- 
tion between the besiegers and the Schelde, the banks of which 
the^ fortified with strong entrenchments, and a prodigious number 
of cannon ; so that now all the stores and necessaries were sent 
to the camp of the confederates from Ostend. On the twenty-first 
day of September, Prince Eugene, who was in the trenches, see- 
ing the troops driven by the enemy from a lodgement they had 
made on the counterscarp of the Tenqille, rallied and led them 
back to the charge : but being wounded over the left eye with a 
musket-shot, he was obliged to retire, and for some days the Duke 
of Marlborough sustained the whole command, both in the siege 
and of the covering army. On the twenty-third the Tenaille was 
stormed, and a lodgement made along the covered-way. Mafes- 
chal Boufflers having found means to inform the Duke de Ven- 
dome that his ammunition was almost expended, this general de- 
tached the Chevalier de Luxembourg, with a body of horse and 
dragoons, to supply the place with gunpowder, every man carry- 
ing a bag of forty pounds upon the crupper. They were dis- 
covered in passing through the camp of the allies, and pursued to 
the barrier of the town, into which about three hundred were ad- 
mitted : but a great number were killed by the confederates, or 
miserably destroyed by the explosion of the powder which they 
carried. 

XXXVII. The next attempt of the French generals was to 
intercept a convoy from Osteiid. The Count dc la Motte march- 
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ed from Ghent, with about two-and twenty thousand men, to at- 
tack this convoy, which ' was guarded by six thousand of the al- 
lies, commanded by Major-general Webb. This officer made such 
an admirable disposition by the wood of IVynendale, and received 
the enemy with such a close fire, that, after a very warm action, 
that lasted two hours, they retired in the utmost confusion, not- 
withstanding their great superiority in number, leaving six thou- 
sand men killed upon the field of battle ; the loss of the allies not 
exceeding nine hundred and twelve officers and soldiers. This 
was the most honourable exploit performed during the whole war, 
and of such consequence to the confederates, that if the convoy 
had been taken, the siege must have been raised. The Duke de 
Vendome ordered the dykes between Bruges and Newport to be 
cut, so as to lay the whole country under water, in hopes of de- 
stroying the communication between Ostend and the camp of the 
confederates ; and, after a regular siege, he took Colonel Caul- 
field, and a body of British troops posted in the village of Leffing- 
hen, by whose means the convoys had been forwarded to the 
Duke of Marlborough. On the twenty-second of October, Ma- 
rcsclial Bouffiers desired to capitulate for the town of Lisle : next 
day the articles were signed : on the twenty-fifth the allies took 
possession of the place, and the mareschal retired into the cita- 
del with the remains of his garrison, which, from twelve thousand, 
was reduced to less than the half of that number. A negociation 
was begun for the surrender of the citadel ; but Bouffiers made 
such extravagant demands as were rejected with disdain. Hosti- 
lities were renewed on the twenty-ninth day of the month ; and tlie - 
Earl of Stair was detached to provide com for the army in the 
districts of Fumes and Dismude. During these transactions, Veit- 
Mareschal D’Auverquerque died at Rousselaer, in the sixty-seventh 
year of bis age, after having, in above thirty campaigns, exhibited 
innumerable proofs of uncommon courage, ability, and modera- 
tion. The Duke de Vendome did not despair of obliging the con- 
federates to abandon their enterprize: the French ministers at 
Rome and Venice publicly declared the allied army was cooped 
up in such a manner, that it must either raise tlie siege or be fa- 
mislied. The Elector of. Bavaria, with a detachment of ten thou- 
sand men, marched to Brussels, and attacked the counterscarp 
with incredible fury ; but was repulsed by the garrison, under the 
command of General Paschal, and retired with precipitation, 
when he understood that the Duke of Marlborough was in motion 
to relieve the place. This nobleman and Pnnee Eugene no 
sooner understood the danger to wlach Brussels was exposed, 
tlian they marched with the coveririg army to the Schelde, which 
they passed on pontoons without opposition, notwithstanding the 
formidable works which the French had raued. They now aban- 
doned them with precipitation, to the surprise of the confederates, 
who had laid their account with the loss of a thousand men in the 
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attack. Having passed the river between Eskenaffe and Haute- 
rive, as well as at other places, they marched to Oudenarde, 
where they received intelligence that the elector had retreated. 
Tlien Prince Eugene returned to Lisle, and the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough proceeded to Brussels, where he was received with joy and 
acclamation. He afterwards took post at Oudenarde, so as to 
maintain a communication with Prince Eugene. 

XX XV 111. The besiegers having made lodgements and raised 
batteries on the second counterscarp of the citadel, sent a message 
to Boufflers, intimating, that if he would surrender before the 
opening of the batteries, 4ie should liavc an honourable capitula- 
tion ; otherwise he and his garrison must be made prisoners of war. 
He chose to avoid the last part of the alternative; hostages were 
exchanged on the eighth day of December, and the articles sign- 
ed on the tenth ; when the mareschal and his garrison marched out 
with the honours of war, and were conducted to Douay. In this 
great enterprise, spirit and perseverance made amends for want 
of foresight and .skill, which was flagrant on the side of the con- 
federates ; yet their success was owing in a great measure to the 
improvidence and misconduct of tlie besieged, llie FVench gene- 
rals never dreamed that the allies would attempt any thing of con- 
sequence after the reduction of Lisle, considering the advanced 
season of the year, and therefore they returned to Paris, after 
having distributed tJieir army into winter-quarters. But their in- 
defatigable antagonists were determined to strike another stroke of 
importance before their forces should separate. On the twentieth 
day of December they invested the city of Ghent on all sides; 
and on tlie thirtieth, when the batteries were ready to open, the 
Count de la Motte, who commanded the garrison, desired to ca- 
pitulate. On tlie third day of the next inontli he marched out 
with thirty battalions and sixteen squadrons, which were conduct- 
ed to Tournay : while the Duke of Argyle,, with six British bat- 
talions, took possession of the town and citadel. Then the enemy 
abandoned Bruges, Plassendahl, and LefTengen; and the generals 
of the allies, having settled the plan of winter-quarters, repaired 
to Holland, leaving the forces under the command of Count Tilly. 
The French king was confounded and dismayed at these conquests 
in tlie Netherlands. Nor was he easy on tlie side of Dauphin^: 
in spite of all the vigilance and activity of Villars, tlie Duke of 
Savoy made himself master of the important fortresses of Esilles, 
la Perouse, the valley of St. Martin, and Feiiestrells; so that by 
the end of tlie campaign he had secured a barrier to his own fron- 
tiers; and opened a way into the French provinces, after having 
made a diversion in favour of King Charles, by obliging the ene- 
my to send a strong detachment from Kousillon to the assistance 
of Villars. 

XXXIX. 'Fhe campaign in Catalonia was productive of a 
great event. Count Guido de Staremberg arrived at Barcelona on 
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the last clay of April : but the imperial troops brought from Italy 
by Admiral Leake did not land in time to relieve Tortosa, which 
the Duke of Orleans besieged and took, together with Denia, the 
garrison of vc hicli were made prisoners of war, contrary to the ar- 
ticles of capitulation. These losses, however, were abundantly 
made up to the allies by the conquest of Sardinia and Minorca. 
Sir John Leake, having taken «>n board a handful of troops, under 
the conduct of the Marquis D'Alconzel, set sail for Cagliari, and 
summoned the viceroy to submit to King Charles. As he did not 
send an immediate answer, the admiral began to bombard the city, 
and the inhabitants compelled him to surrender at discretion. The 
greater part of the garrison inlisted themselves in the service of 
Charles. The deputies of the states being assembled by the 
Marquis D’Alconzel, acknowledged that prince as their sovereign, 
and agreed to furnish his army with thirty thousand sacks of corn, 
which were accordingly transported to Catalonia, where there was 
a great scarcity of provision. Major-general Stanhope having 
planned the conquest of Minorca, and concerted with the admiral 
the measures necessary to put it in execution, obtained from Count 
Stareraberg a few battalions of Spaniards, Italians, and Portu- 
guese : at the head of these he embarked at Barcelona with a tine 
train of British artillery, accompanied by Brigadier Wade and 
Colonel Petit, an engineer of great reputation. They landed on 
the island about two miles from St. Philip’s fort, on the twenty- 
sixth of August, with about eight hundred marines, which aug- 
mented their number to about three thousand. Next day they 
erected batteries; and General Stanhope ordered a number of ar- 
rows to be shot into the place, to which papers were atlixed, 
written in the Spanish and French languages, containing Uireats, 
that all the garrison should be sent to the mines, if tliey would not 
surrender before the batteries were finished. The garrison con- 
sisted of a thousand Spaniards and six hundred French marines, 
commanded Colonel la Jonquire, who imagined that the num- 
ber of the besitgers amounted to at least ten thousand, so artfully 
had they been drawn up in sight of the enemy. 'Fhe batteries 
began to play, and in a little time demolished four towers that 
served as outworks to the fort : then they made a breach in the 
outward wall, through which Brigadier Wade, at the head of tlie 
grenadiers, stormed a redoubt, with such extraordinary valour as 
struck the besieged with consternation. On the second or third 
day they thought proper to beat a parley, and capitulate, on con- 
dition, That they should march out with the honours of war : 
'riiat the Spaniards should be transported to Murcia, and the 
French to Toulon. 'ITtese last, however, were detained, by way 
of reprisal for the garrison of Denia. Tlie Spanish governor was 
so mortified when he learned the real number of the besiegers, 
that on his arrival at Murcia he threw himself out of a window in 
despair, and was killed upon the spot. La Jonquire was confined 
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for life, and all the French officers incurred their master’s displea- 
sure. Fort St. Philip being thus reduced, to the amazement of 
all Europe, and the garrison of Port Fornelles having surrendered 
themselves prisoners to the Admirals Leake and Whitaker, the in- 
habitants gladly submitted to the English government, for King 
Philip had oppressed and deprived them of their privileges ; Ge- 
neral Stanhope appointed Colonel Petit governor of Fort St, 
Philip, and deputy-governor of the whole island. After this im- 
portant conquest he returned to the army in Spain, where an un- 
successful attempt to surprise Tortosa finished the operatious of 
the campaign. 

XL. The British fleet not ordy contributed to the induction of 
Minorca, but likewise overawed the pope, who had endeavoured 
to form a league of the princes in Italy against the emperor. This 
pontiff had manifested his partiality to the House of Bourbon in 
such a palpable manner, that his imperial majesty ordered Mon- 
sieur de Bonneval to march with the troops that were in Italy, 
reinforced by those belonging to the Duke of Modena, and invade 
the duchy of Ferrara, fie accordingly took possession of Co- 
m.achio and some other places, pretending they were allodial es- 
tates belonging to the Duke of Modena, and fiefs of the emperor, 
to which the holy see had no lawful claim. I'he viceroy of Na- 
ples was forbid to remit any money to Rome : and the council of 
the kingdom drew up a long memorial, containing the pretensions 
of his catholic majesty, which struck at the very foundation of the 
Pope’s temporal power. His holiness wrote a long remonstrance 
to the emperor, on the injustice of those proceedings, and decla- 
red that he would assert his cause though he should lose his life 
in the contest. He forthwith began to raise an army, and revived 
a plan of forming a league among the princes and states of Italy 
for their mutual defence. Sir John Leake had received orders to 
bombard Civita-Veccliia, in resentment for the pope’s having 
countenanced the pretender’s expedition to Great Britain ; but as 
tlte emperor and Duke of Savoy hoped to effect an accommoda- 
tion with the court of Rome, they prevailed upon the English ad- 
miral to suspend hostilities until they should have tried the me- 
thod of negociation. Tlie Marquis de Prie, a Piedmontese noble- 
man, was sent as ambassador to Rome ; but the pope would not 
receive him in tliat quality. Elated with the promises of France, 
he set the emperor at defiance ; and his troops having surprised a 
body of imperialists, were so barbarous as to cut them all in 
pieces. The Duke of Savoy having ended the campaign, the 
Uoops of the emperor, which had served under that prince, were 
ordered to march into the papal territories, and drive the forces 
of his holiness before them, without any regard to number. Bo- 
logna capitulated : and Rome began to tremble with the appre- 
hension of being once more sacked by a German army. 'I'heii the 
pope’s courage failed ; he was glad to admit the Marquis de Prie 
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as envoy from the emperor. He consented to disband his new 
levies ; to accommodate the imperial troops with winter-quarters 
in the papal territories; to grant the investiture of Naples to King 
Charles ; and to allow at all times a passage to the imperial troops 
tlirough his dominions. On the Upper Kiiine tlie Electors of Ba- 
varia and Hanover were so weak, that they could not undertake 
any thing of consequence against each other. In Hungary the 
disputes still continued between the emperor and the malcontents. 
Poland was at length delivered from the oppression exercised by 
the King of Sweden, who inarched into the Ukraine against the 
Czar of Muscovy, notwithstanding the submission with which that 
monarch endeavourea to appease his indignation. During the 
course of this year Uie English merchants sustained no considera- 
ble losses by sea: the cruisers were judiciously stationed, and the 
trade was regularly supplied with convoys. In the West-Indies 
Commodore Wager destroyed the admiral of the galleons, and 
took the rear-admiral on the coast of Carthagena. Had the offi- 
cers of his squadron done their duty, the greatest part of the fleet 
would have fallen into his hands. At his return to Jamaica two 
of his captains were tried by a court-martial, and dismissed from 
the service. 

X LI. The court of Englaiiu was about this time not a little 
disquieted, by the consequences of an outrage committed on the 
person of the Count de Matueof, the Muscovite ambassador. He 
was publicly arrested at the suit of a laceman, and maltreated by 
the bailiffs, who dragged him to prison, where he continued until 
he was bailed by the Earl of Feversham. Incensed at this insult, 
he demanded redress of the government, and was seconded in his 
remonstrances by the ministers of the emperor, the King of Prus- 
sia, and several other foreign potentates. The queen expressed 
uncommon indignation against the authors of this violence, who 
were immediately apprehended, and orders were given to prose- 
cute them with the utmost severity of the law'. Matueof repeated 
his complainU with great acrimony ; and Mr. Secretary Boyle as- 
sured him, in the queen’s name, that be should have ample satis- 
faction. Notwithstanding this assurance, he demanded a pass for 
himself and family ; refused the ordinary presents at his departure ; 
and retired to Holland. From thence he transmitted a memorial, 
with a letter from the czar to the queen, insisting upon her punish- 
ing with death all the persons concerned in violating the law of 
nations upon tlie |>ersun of his ambassador. Such punishment be- 
ing altogether inconsistent with the laws of England, the queen 
and her ministry were extremely perplexed, and held several coun- 
cils, to deliberate upon the measures proper to be taken on such 
an occasion. On the twenty-eighth day of October, Prince George 
of Denmark died of an asthma and dropsy, with which he had 
been long afflicted. He was a prince of an amiable rather than 
a shining character, brave, good-natured, modest, and humane, 
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but devoid of great talents and ambition. He had always lived in 
harmony with the queen, who, during the whole term of the.r 
union, and especially in his last a pattern 

of conjugal truth and tenderness At h.s death the Earl of Pem- 
broke was created lord high-admiral, the tarl of Wharton pro- 
moted to the government of Ireland, and Lord Somers appuinted 
president of the council. Notwithstanding these promotions nf 
the whi<' noblemen, the Duke of Marlborough declined apace in 
his credTt with the queen, who privately consulted and reposed her 
chief confidence in Mr. Harley, though he had no visible concern 

ill the administration. .... ... 

XLII. The new parliament, in which the whig interest stilt 
preponderated, was assembled on the sixteenth day of November, 
when they were given to understand, by a commission under the 
great seal, that the Archbishop of Canterbury, the chancellor, 
the lord-treasurer, the lord-steward, and the master of the horse, 
were appointed to represent the person of her m.ajesty, whom de- 
cency would not permit to appear in the House so soon after the 
death of her consort. Sir Richard Onslow being chosen speaker 
of the Lower House with the queen’s approbation, the chancel- 
lor, in a speech to both Houses, recommended the vigorous pro- 
secution of the war, telling them her majesty hoped they would 
enable her to make a considerable augmentation for preserving 
and improving the advantages, which the allies had gained m the . 
Netherlands: that she desired they would prepare such bills as 
might confirm and render the union efltectual ; and that if they 
would propose means for the advancement of trade and manufac- 
ture, she would take pleasure in enacting such provisions. Both 
Houses having presented addresses of condolence and congra'nla- 
tion, on the death of Prince George, and the success of her ma- 
jesty’s arms during the last campaign, the Commons look cog- 
nizance of controverted elections, w hich were dec.ded with sham^ 
ful partiality for the whig faction. Then they proceeded to consi- 
der the different branches of the supply : they approved of an aug- 
mentation of ten thousand men, which was judged necessary for 
the more vigorous prosecution of the war ; and they voted above 
seven millions for the service of the ensuing year. 'I'he bank 
agreed to circulate two millions five hundred thousand pounds 
in exchequer bills for the government, on condition that the term 
of their continuance should be prolonged foroue and-twenty years; 
and that their stock of two millions two hundred and one thousand 
one hundred and seventy-one pounds should be doubled by a new 
subscription. The two-thirds subsidy w as appropriated for the in- 
terest of the money raised by this expedient. 

XLIH. Great debates having arisen about Scotti.sh elections, 
the House considered the petitions and representations that were 
delivered, touching the incapacity of theeldest sons of Scottish Peers, 
excluded from sitting in the parliament of Great Britain. Counsel 
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being heard \ipoo the subject, that incapacity was confirmed, and 
new writs were issued, that new members might be elected for the 
shires of Aberdeen and Linlithgow, in the room of William Lord 
Haddu, and James Lord Johnstown. Petitions were likewise 
presented to the House of Lords by some Scottish Peers, con- 
cerning their right of voting, and signing proxies. After warm de- 
bates, the House, upon a division, determined that a Scottish 
lord created a Peer of Great Britain should no longer retain his 
vote in Scotland ; and that the noblemen who were in the castle 
of Edinburgli had a right to sign proxies, after having taken the 
oaths to the government. The Scottish Peers and Commoners 
that sat in the British parliament were divided into two factions. 
Tlie Duke of Queensberry was in great credit with the queen and 
the lord-treasurer, by whose interest he was appointed secretary of 
state for Scotland. His influence in elections was so great, tliat 
all offices in tliat kingdom were bestow ed according to his recom- 
mendation. He was oppo.sed by the Dukes of Hamilton, Mon- 
trose, and Roxburgh, who were supported by the Karl of Sunder- 
land and Lord Somers ; so that the wiiole interest in that country 
was engrossed by one orotlier member of the ministry. A bill for 
a general naturalization of all protestants was brought into the 
House, and, notwithstanding violent opposition from the lories, 
bolli among the Lords and Commons, was enacted into a law. 
,The whigs argued for this bill, as a measure that w ould encourage 
industry, improve trade and manufacture, and repair the waste of 
men which tire war had occasioned : but cue of their chief motives 
was to throw an addition of foieigners info the balance against the 
landed interest. The lories pleaded that a conflux of aliens might 
prove dangerous to the constitution ; tliat they would retain a fond- 
ness for their native countries, and, in times of w'ar, act as spies 
and enemies: that they would insinuate themselves into places of 
trust and profit; become members of parliament; and by frequent' 
intermarriages contribute to the extinction of the English race : 
that they would add to the number of the poor, already so ex- 
pensive ; and share the bread of the labourers and tradesmen of 
England, 

XLIV. An inquiry being set on foot in both Houses, concern- 
ing the late intended invasion of Scotland, Lord Havershani ami 
the other tory members endeavoured demonstrate, that proper 
precautions had not been taken for the security of that kingdom, 
even after the ministry had received undoubted intelligence of the 
pretender’s design: that since the attempt had miscarried, many 
persons of quality had been apprehended, and severely used by 
the government, on pretended suspicion of high-treason ; though in 
all probability, the aim of the ministry, in confining those persons, 
was to remove all possibility of their opposing the court at the 
ensuing elections fur members of parliament. Tiicse assertions 
were supported by many incontested facts and shrewd arguments. 
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notwithstanding which, the majority were so little disposed to find 
fault, that the incjuiry issued in a joint address to the queen, con- 
taining resolutions, That timely and effectual care had been taken 
to disappoint the designs of her majesty’s enemies, both at home 
and abroad. A bill, however, was brought into the House of 
Lords, under the title of “ An Act for improving the Union of 
the two kingdoms.” It related to trials for treason in Scotland, 
which by this law were regulated according to the manner of pro- 
ceeding in England, with some small variation. 'Die Scottish 
members opposed it as an encroachment upon the form of their 
laws: and they were joined by those who had laid it down as a 
maxim to oppose all the court measures : nevertheless, the bill 
passed throVigh both Houses, 4nd received the royal assent. Yet, 
m order to sweeten this unpalatable medicine, the queen consented 
to an act of grace, by which all treasons were pardoned, except 
those commitlcd on the high-seas : an exception levelled at those 
who had embarked with the pretender. Major-general Webb, who 
had been defrauded of his due honour, in a partial representation 
of the buttle of W ynendale, transmitted by Cardonnel, secretary 
to the Duke of Marlborough, was now thanked by the House of 
Commons fur the great and eminent services which he had per- 
lurmcd in that engagement. I’his motion was made by the tories; 
and the wings did nut fail to procure a compliment of the same 
nature to the Duke of Marlborough, even before he returned to 
England. \\ hen the news of Ghent’s being taken arrived, the 
l.ords and Commons congratulated the queen on this last effort of 
a glorious campaign ; and the duke, at his arrival, was thanked, 
in the name of the I’eers, by the lord chancellor. As he was sup- 
posed to have brought over proposals of peace, the two Houses, 
in an address, desired the queen would insist on the demolition 
of Dunkirk, which was a nest of 1‘irates that infested the ocean, 
and did infinite prejudice to the commerce of England. The 
queen promised to comply with their request. But she was not 
a little surprised at the next address they presented,* humbly in- 
treating, that she would have such indulgence to the hearty desires 
of her subjects, as to entertain thoughts of a second marriage. She 
told them, that the provision she had made for the protestant suc- 
cession would always be a proof how mucli she had at heart the 
future happiness of the kingdom; but the subject of this address 
was of such a nature, that she was persuaded they did not expect 
a particular an.svver. 

XLV. The laws having been found insufficient to punish capi- 
tally the authors of the insult olfercd to the Muscovite ambass.'i- 
dor, a bill was brought into the House of Commons for preserv- 
ing the privileges of ambassadors and other foreign ministers ; and 
passed through botli Houses: as did anotlior, to prevent the lay- 
ing of wagers relating to the public, a practice wliicli had been 
carried to a degree of infatuation.; and by which many unwary 
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persons fell a sacnfice to crafty adventurers. On tlie fourteenth 
day of March the Commons voted the sum of one hundred and 
three thousand two hundred and three pounds, for the relief of the 
inhabitants of Nevis and St. Christopher’s, who had suffered by 
the late invasion ; and on the twenty-first day of April the parlia- 
ment was prorogued, 'llie Muscovite ambassador continued to 
write expostulatory letters to Mr. Secretary Boyle, who at last 
owned, that the laws pf the kingdom did not admit of such pun- 
ishment as he demanded. An information was tried in die court 
of king’s-bench for her majesty against Thomas Morton, lacemau, 
and thirteen other persons concerned in the insult, of which they 
were found guilty ; and the special matter of the privileges of am- 
bassadors was to be argued next term before the judges. Mean- 
while, the queen, by way of satisfaction to the czar, condescend- 
ed to make solemn excuses by her ambassador ; to repair Matue- 
of's honour by a letter, and indemnify him for all his costs and 
damages ; concessions with which the czar and Iiis ambassador de- 
clared themselves well satisfied. The convocation had been sum- 
moned, chosen, and returned with the new parliament ; but as the 
old spirit was supposed to prevail in the Lower House, the queen, 
by writ to the archbishop, ordered him to prorogue it from time 
to time, until the session of parliament was finished. 
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CHAP. X. 

I. Netrociaiion for peace ineffectual. II. The allied army besieges 
and" takes Tourttaj/. HI. The French are defeated at Malpta- 
quet. IV. Mans surrendered. V. Campaign in Spain. VI. 
The French King’s proposals treating rejected bu the States- 
General. VII. Account of Dr. Sacheveret. VIII. He is im- 
peached by the Commons. IX. Mistrial. X. Debates upon it 
in the House of Lords. XI. He is silenced for three years. 
XII. Conferences a Gertruydenburgh. XIII. Pride and ob- 
stinacy of *,he Dutch. XIV. Douay besieged and taken by the 
Confederates, as well as Bethune, Aire, and St. Tenant. XV. 
King Charles obtains a victory over Philip at Sarragossa, and 
enters Madrid. XVI. Battle of Villaviciosa. XVII. The 
•IVhig Ministri/ disgraced. XVIII. 2’he Parliament is dissolv- 
ed. XIX. Meeting of the new Parliament. XX. The Duke 
of Marlborough insulted and reviled. XXL Inquiry into the 
conduct of the war in Spain. XXII. Severe votes in the House 
of Commons against those who invited over the poor Palatines. 
XXIII. Harley stabbed at the Council-board by Guiscard ; 
- and created Earl of Oxford. XXIV. Death of the Emperor 
Joseph. XXV. Representation by the Commons to the Queen. 
XXVI. Proceedings in the Convocation. XXVII. The Duke 
of Marlborough continues to command the allied army. 
XXVIII. He surprises the French lines. XXIX. Reduces 
Bouchain. XXX- The Duke of Argyle commands the British 
troops in Spain. King Charles elected Emperor. XXXI. 
Expedition to Canada. XXXII. InsoleiKe of the Jacobites in 
Scotland. XXXIII. A negociation set on foot between the 
Courts of France and England. XXXIV. Prior is sent to 
Fontainbleau. XXXV. Menager arrives privately in England. 
XXXVI. The French King’s proposals disagreeable to the Al- 
lies. XXXVII. Tiolent debates upon them in the House of 
Lords. XXXVIII. The Duke of Hamilton’s title of Duke 
of Brandon disallowed. Bill against occasional Conformity 
passes. XXXIX. Duke of Marlborough dismissed from all 
his employments. Twelve nere Peers created. XL. Prince Eu- 
gene of Savoy arrives in England. XLI. Walpole expelled the 
House of Commons. XLI I. Totes against the Duke of Marl- 
borough. XLIII. Resolutions against the Barrier-treaty and 
the Dutch. XLIV. Acts unfavourable to the Presbyterian 
discipline in Scotland. 

I npHE French king was by this time reduced to such a state 
of humiliation by the losses of the last campaign, and a 
severe winter, which completed the misery of bi^ subjects, that 
he lesolved to sacrifice ail the considerations of pride and ambi* 
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tion, as frell as the interest of his grandson, to his desire of peace 
which was now become so necessary and indispensible. He dis> 
patched the president Rouill6 privately to Holland, with general 
proposals of peace, and the offer of a good barrier to the states- 
general, still entertaining hopes of being able to detach them from 
the confederacy. This minister conferred in secret with Buys and 
Vanderdussen, the pensionaries of Amsterdam and Gouda at 
Moerdyke, from whence he was permitted to proceed to Woer- 
deii, between Leyden and Utrecht. • Hie states immediately com- 
municated his proposals to the courts of Vienna and Great Britain. 
Prince Eugene and the Duke of Marlborough arrived at the 
Hague in April, and conferred with the grand pensionary Hein- 
siiis. Buys, and Vanderdussen, on the subject of the French propo- 
sals, which were deemed unsatisfactory. Houill6 immediately 
dispatched a courier to Paris, for further instructions; and the 
Duke of Marlborough returned to England, tt) make ^e queen 
acquainted with the progress of the negociation. Louis, in order 
to convince the states of his sincerity, sent the Marquis de Torcy, 
his secretary for foreign affairs, to the Hague with fresh offers, to 
which the deputies would make no answer until they knew the 
sentiments of the queen of Great Britain. The Duke of Marlbo- 
rough crossed the seas a second time, accompanied by the Lord 
Viscount Towushend, ai ambassador extraordinary, and joint- 
plenipotentiary: Prince Eugene being likewise at the Hague, the 
conferences were begun. The French minister declared that his 
master would consent to tlie demolition of Dunkirk : that he would 
abandon the pretender, and dismiss him from his dominions : that 
he would acknowledge the queen’s title and the protestaiit succes- 
sion; that he would renounce all pretensions to the Spanish mo- 
narchy, and cede the places in the Netherlands which the states- 
general demandeAfor their barrier : that he would treat with the 
emperor on the footing of the treaty concluded at Uyswick, and 
even demolish tlie fortifications of Strasburg. The ministers of 
the allies, rendered proud and wanton by success, and .seeing 
their own private interest in the continuation of the war, insisted 
upon the restitution of the upper and lower Alsace to the empire; 
upon the French monarch’s restoring Strasburgh in its present 
condition ; upon his ceding the town and castelluny of Lisle, de- 
molishing Dunkirk, New Brisac, Fort-Louis, and Hnnningen. 
In a word, their demands were so insolent, that Louis w ould not 
have .suffered tliera to be raeutioned in his hearing, had not he 
been reduced to the last degree of distress. One can hanlly read 
them without fueling a sentiment of compassion for that monarch, 
who had once given law to Europe, and been so long accustomed 
to victory and conquest. Notwithstanding the discouraging dis- 
patches be had received from the president Houille, alter ins first 
conferences with the deputies, he could not believe that the Dutch 
would be so blind to their own interest, as to nject the advantages 
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in commerce, ami the barrier which be had offered. He could 
uot conceive that they would choose to bear the burthen of ex- 
cessive taxes in prosecuting a w ar, the events of which would al- 
ways be uncertain, rather than enjoy the blessings of peace, secu- 
rity, and advantageous commence : he flattered himself, that the 
allies Would not so far deviate from their purposed aim of establish- 
ing a balance of power, as to throw such an enormous weight in- 
to the scale of the House of Austria, which cherished all the 
dangerous ambition and arbitrary principles without the liberality 
of sentiment peculiar to the House of Bourbon. In proportion 
as they ruse in their demands, Louis fell in his condescension. 
H is secretary of slate, the Marquis de Torcy, posted in disguise 
to Holland, on die faith of a common blank passport. He soli- 
cited, he southed, he supplicated, and made concessions in the 
iivne of his sovereign. He found the states were wholly guided 
by the influence of Prince Eugene and the Duke of Marlborough, 
lie found these generals elated, haughty, overbearing, and impla- 
cable. He in priv'ate attacked the Duke of Marlborough on his 
weakest side : he offered to that nobleman a large sum of money, 
provided he would effect a peace on certain conditions. 'I'he pro- 
posal was rejected. The duke found his enemies in England in- 
creasing, and his credit at court in the wane ; and he knew that 
nothing but u continuation of the war, and new victories, could 
support his influence in England. Torcy was sensible that his 
country was utterly exhausted : that Louis dreaded nothing so 
much as the opening of the campaign ; and he agreed to those ar- 
ticles upon which they insisted as preliminaries. The French 
king was confounded at these proposals : he felt the complicated 
pangs of grief, shame, and indignation. He rejected the prelimi- 
naries with disdain. He even deigned to submit his conduct to 
the judgment of his subjects. His offers were published, together 
with the demands of the allies. His people interested tliemselves 
in the glory of their monarch. They exclaimed against the cruel- 
ty and arrogance of his enemies. Though impoverished and half- 
starved by the war, they resolved to expend tlieir whole substance 
in his support : and rather to fight his battles without pay, than 
leave him in the dire necessity of complying with such dishonour- 
able terms. Animated by these sentiments, they made such ef- 
forts as amazed the whole world. The preliminaries being reject- 
ed by the French king, Houdle was ordered to quit Holland in 
four-and-lwenty hours; and the generals of the confederates re- 
solved to open the campaign without further hesitation. 

H. Prince Eugene and the Duke of Marlborough proceeded 
to Flanders, and towards the end of June the allied army encamp- 
ed in the plain of Lisle, to the number of one hundred and ten thou- 
sand fighting men. At the same time, the Mareschal Villars, ac- 
counted the most fortunate general in France, assembled the French 
forces in the plain of Leus, where he began to throw up entrench- 
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ments. The confederate generals having observed his situation, 
and perceiving he could not be attacked with any probability of 
success, resolved to undertake the siege of Tournay, the garrison 
of which Villars had imprudently weakened. Accordingly, they 
made a feint upon Y pres, in order to deceive the enemy, and con. 
vert all their attention to that side, 'while they suddenly invested 
Tournay on the twenty-seventh day of J une. Though the garrison 
did not exceed twelve weakened battalions, and four squadrons of 
dragoons, the place was so strong, both by art and nature, and 
Lieutenant de Surville, the governor, possessed such admirable 
talents, that the siege was protracted contrary to the expectation 
of the allies, and cost them a great number of men, notwithstand- 
ing all the precautions that could be taken for the safety of the 
troops. As the besiegers proceeded by the method of sap, their 
miners frequently met with those of the enemy under ground, and 
fought with bayonet and. pistol. The volunteers on both sides pre- 
sented themselves to these subterraneous combats, in the midst of 
mines and countermines ready primed for explosion. Sometimes 
they were kindled by accident, and sometimes sprung by design ; 
so that great numbers of those brave nu n were stifled below, and 
whole battalions blown into the air, nr buried in the rubbish. On 
the twenty-eighth day of July, the besiegers having effected a 
practicable breach, and made the necessary dispositions for a ge - 
iieral assault, the enemy offered to capitulate : the town was sur ■ 
rendered upon conditions, and the garrison retired to the citadel. 
Surville likewise entered into a treaty about giving up the citadel ; 
the articles being sent to the court of V'efsailles, Louis would not 
ratify them, except upon condition that there should be a general 
cessation in the ISetherlands till the fifth day of September. Hos- 
tilities were renewed on the eighth day of Aunst, and prosecuted 
with uncommon ardour and animosity. On the thirtieth, Surville 
desired to capitulate on certain articles, wliich were rejected by 
the Duke of Marlborough, who gave him to understand that he 
had no terms to expect, but must surrender at discretion. At 
length bis provision being quite exhausted, he was obliged to sur- 
render himself and his garrison prisoners of war, though they were 
permitted to return to France, on giving their parole that they 
would not act in tlie field until a like number of the allies should 
be released. 

III. The next object that attracted the eyes of the confederates 
was the city of Mons, which they resolved to besiege with all 
possible expedition. They passed the Scheldt on the third day of 
September, and detached the Prince of Hesse to attack the 
French lines from the Haisne to the Sombre, which were aban- 
doned at his approach. On the seventh day of September, Ma- 
reschal de Boufflcrs arrived in the French camp at Quievrain, con- 
tent to act in an inferior capacity to Villars, although his superior 
in point of seniority, llie Duke of Marlborough having received 
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advice that the French were on their march to attack the advan- 
ced body under the Prince of Hesse, decamped from Havre, in 
order to support that detachment. On the ninth the allies made 
a motion to the left, by which the two armies were brought so 
near eadh other, that a mutual cannonading ensued. The French 
army, amounting to one hundred and twenty thousand men, were 
posted behind the woods of La Merte and Tanieres, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Malplaquet. The confederates, nearly of the same 
number, encamped with the right near Sart and Bleron, and the 
left on the edge of the wood of Lagniere; the head-quarters being 
at l^Iaregnies. The enemy, instead of attacking the allies, began 
to fortify their camp, which was naturally strong, with triple en- 
trenchments. In a word, they were so covered with lines, hedges, 
entrenchments, cannon, and trees laid across, that they seemed to 
be quite inaccessible. Had the confederates attacked them on 
the ninth, the battle would not have been so bloody, and the vic- 
tory would have proved more decisive ; for they had not then be- 
gun to secure the camp, but Marlborough postponed the engage- 
ment until they should be reinforced by eighteen battalions which 
had been employed in the siege of Tournay ; and in the mean 
time, the French fortified themselves with incredible diligence and 
dispatch. On the eleventli day of September, early in the morn- 
ing, the confederates, favoured by a thick fog, erected batteries 
on each wing, and in the centre : and about eight o’clock, the 
weather clearing up, the attack began. Eighty-six battalions on 
the right, commanded by General Schuylemburgh, the Duke of 
Argyle, and other generals, and supported by two-aiid-twenty bat- 
talions under Count ‘Lottum, attacked the left of the enemy with 
such vigour, that notwithstanding their lines and barricadoes, they 
were in less than an hour driven from their entrenchments into 
the woods of Sart and Tanieres. The Prince of Orange and Ba- 
ron Fagel, with six-and-thirty Dutch battalions, advanced agaiust 
the right of the enemy, posted in the wood of La Merte, and 
covered with three entrenchments. Here the battle was maintain- 
ed with the most desperate courage on both sides. The Dutch 
obliged the French to quit the first entrenchment ; but were re- 
pulsed from the second with great slaughter. Hie Prince of 
Orange persisted in his efforts 'with incredible perseverance and 
intrepidity, even after two horses had been killed under him, and 
the greater part of his officers either .^slain or disabled. 'ITie 
French fought with an obstinacy of courage that bordered on de- 
spair, till seeing their lines forced, their left wing and centre giv- 
ing way, and their general, Villars, dangerously wounded, they 
made an excellent retreat towards Bavay, under the conduct of 
Boufflers, and took post between Quesnoy and Valenciennes. 
The field of battle they abandoned to the confederates, with about 
forty colours and standards, sixteen pieces of artillery, and a good 
number of prisoners: but this was the dearest victory the allies 
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had ever purchaaed. About twenty thousand of their beat troops 
were kill^ in the engagement ; witereas the enemy did not lose 
half that number, and retired at leisure, perfectly recovered of 
that apprehension with which they had been for some years inspi- 
red and overawed by the successes of their adversaries.' On the 
side of the allies, Count Lottum, General Tettau, Count O.xieii- 
stern, and the Marquis of Tullibardine were killed, with many 
other officers of distinction. Prince Eugene was slightly wound- 
ed on the head : Lieutenant-general Webb received a shot in the 
groin. 'Fhe Duke of Argyle, who distinguished himself by ex- 
traordinary feats of valour, escaped unhurt ; but several musket- 
balls penetrated through his clothes, his hat, and perriwig. In the 
French army, the Chevalier de St. George charged twelve titnes 
with the household troops, and in the last was wounded with a 
sword in the arm. The Mareschal de Villars confidently asserted, 
that if he himself had not been disabled, the confederates uould 
certainly have been defeated. 

IV. Considering the situation of the French, the number of 
their troops, and the manner in which they were fortified, nothing 
could be more rash and imprudent than the attack, which cost the 
lives of so many gallant men, and was attended with so little ad- 
vantage to the conquerors. Perhaps the Duke of Marlborough 
thought a victory was absolutely necessary to support his sinking 
interest at the court of Great Britain. His intention was to have 
given battle before the enemy had entrenched themselves ; but 
IVince Eugene insisted upon delaying the action until the rein- 
forcement should arrive from Tournay. The extraordinary car- 
nage is imputed to the impetuosity of the Prince of Orange, whose 
aim through this whole war, was to raise himself ii'.to considera- 
tion with tlie statcs-geiieral, by signal acta of milhaiy prowess. 
The French having retired to Valencieunea, the allies were left at 
liberty to besiege Mods, which capttulatetf about the end of Oc- 
tober; and both armies were distributed in winter-quarters. Tlie 
campaign on the Rhine produced nothing but one sharp action, 
between a detachment of the French army commanded by the 
Count de Borgh, and a body of troops under Count Mcrci, who 
had passed the Rhine, in order to penetrate into Franchecompte. 
The imperial officer was worsted in this encounter, with the 
loss of two thousand men; obliged to repass the river, and retire 
to Fribourg. In Piedmont, Velt-Marcschal Thaun commanded 
the confederates, in tlie room of the Duke of Savoy, who refused 
to take the field until some differences, which had arisen between 
the emperor and him, should be adjusted. Thaun’s dc.sigii was 
to besiege Briangon: but the Duke of Berwick had taken such 
precautions as frustrated his intention, though part of the troops 
under the French general were employed in suppressing an insur- 
rection of the Camisars, and oilier malcontents in the V'ivare^. 
They were entirely defeated in a pitched battle; and Abraham, 
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one of their leaders, being taken, was broke alive upon the wheel ; 
. three-and-twenty were hanged, and the other prisoners sent to the 
gallies. Ibe pope delayed acknowledging King Charles under 
various pretences, in hopes that the campaign would prove fa- 
vourable to the House of Bourbon ; till at length the emperor 
giving him to understand that his army should take up their win- 
ter-quarters in the ecclesiastical state, his holiness solemnly owned 
Charles as King of Spain, Naples, and Sicily. 

V. The military operations in Spain and Portugal were unfa- 
vourable to the allies. On the seventh of May, the Portuguese 
and English were defeated at Caya, by the Spaniards, under the 
command of the Mareschal de Bay. The castle of Alicant, 
guarded by two English regiments, had been besieged, and held 
out during a whole winter. At length the Chevalier d’Asfeldt 
ordered the rock to be undermined, and having lodged two hun- 
dred barrels of gunpowder, gave Syburg, the governor, to under- 
stand, that two of his otbeers might come out and see the condi- 
tion of the works. This ofl'er being "accepted, Asfeldt in person 
acconrpanied them to the mine : he told them he could not bear 
the thoughts of seeing so many brave men perish in the mins of a 
place they had so gallantly defended ; and allowed them four-and- 
twenty hours to consider on the resolution they should take. Sy- 
burg continued deaf to his remonstrances ; and, with an obstinacy 
that savoured more of stupidity than of valour, determined to 
stand the e.xplosioii. When the centincis that were posted on the 
side of the lull gave notice, by a preconcerted signal, that lire 
was set to the mine, the governor ordered tlie guard to retire, and 
walked out to the parade, accompanied by several officers. The 
mine being sprung, the rock opened under their feet, and they 
falling into the chasm, it instantly closed, and crushed them to 
death. Notwithstanding this dreadful incident. Colonel d’Albon, 
who succeeded to the command, resolved to defend the place to 
the last extremity. Sir Edward Whitaker .sailed from Barcelona 
to the relief of the place ; but the enemy had erected such works 
as effiectually hindered the troops from landing. Then General 
Stanhope, who copimanded them, capitulated with the Spanish 
general for the g.arrison, which marched out with all the honours 
of war, and was transported to Minorca, where the inen were put 
into quarters of refreshment. On the frontiers of Catalonia, Ge- 
neral Staremberg maintained liis ground, and even annoyed the 
enemy. He passed the Segra, and reduced Balaguer : having 
left a strong garrison in the place, he repassed the river, and sent 
his forces into winter-quarters. The most remarkable event of 
this summer was the battle of Poultowa, in which the King of 
Swedeu was entirely defeated by the czar of Muscovy, and obliged 
to take refuge at Bender, a town of Moldavia, in the Turkish 
dominions. Augustus immediately marched into Poland against 
Stanislaus,, and renounced his own resignation, as if it had been 
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the effect of compulsion. He formed a project with the Kings of 
Denmark and Prussia, to attack the Swedish territories in three 
diffeient places : but the emperor and maritime powers prevented 
the execution of this scheme, by entering into a guarantee for 
preserving the peace of tlie empire. Nevertheless, the King of 
Denmark declared war against Sweden, and transported an army 
over the Sound of Schonen; but they were attacked and defeated 
b^ the Swedes, and obliged to re-embark with the utmost preci- 
pitation. The war still continued to rage in Hungary, where, 
however, the revolters were routed in many petty engagements. 

Vf. Though the events of the summer had been less unfavoura- 
ble to France than Louis had reason to expect, he saw that peace 
was as necessary as ever to his kingdom ; but he thought he might 
now treat with some freedom and dignity. His minister, Torcy, 
maintained a correspondence with Mr. Petkum, resident of the 
Duke of Holstein at the Hague : he proposed to this minister 
that the negociation should be renewed ; and demanded passes, 
by virtue of which the French plenipotentiaries might repair in 
safety to Holland. In the mean time, the French King withdrew 
his troops from Spain, on pretence of demonstrating his readiness 
to oblige the allies in that particular ; though this measure was 
the effect of necessity, which obliged him to recall those troops 
for the defence of his own dominions. The states-general refused 
to grant passes to the French ministers ; but they allowed Petkum 
to make a journey to Versailles. In the interim King Philip pul>- 
lished a manifesto, protesting against all that should be transacted 
at the Hague to his prejudice. Far from yielding Spain and the 
Indies to his competitor, he declared his intention of driving 
Charles from those places that were now in his possession. He 
named tlie Duke of Alba, and Count Bergheyck for his plenipo- 
tentiaries, and ordered them to notify tlieir credentials to the mari- 
time powers : but no regard was paid to their intimation. Philip 
tampered likewise with the Duke of Marlborough; and the Mar- 
quis de Torcy renewed his attempts upon that general: but all his 
application and address proved ineffectual. Petkum brought back 
from Versailles a kind of memorial, importing. That those mo- 
tives which influenced the French, before the campaign was open- 
ed, no longer subsisted : That the winter season naturally produ- 
ced a cesaasion of arms, during which he would treat of a general 
and reasonable peace, without restricting himself to the form of 
the preliminaries which tlie allies had pretended to impose ; That, 
nevertheless, he would still treat on tlie foundation of those con- 
ditions to which he had consented, and send plenipotentiaries to 
begin the conferences with those of the allies on the first day of 
January. The states-general inveighed against this memorial, as 
a proof of the French king’s insincerity; though he certainly had 
a right to retract those offers they had formerly rejected. They 
came to a resolution, that it was absolutely necessary to prosecute 
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the war with vigour ; and they wrote pressing letters on the sub- 
ject to all their allies. 

VII. The parliament of Great Britain being assembled on the 
fifteenth day of November, the queen in her speech told both 
Houses, 'fhat the enemy had endeavoured, by false appearances 
and deceitful insinuations of a desire after peace, to create jealou- 
sies among the allies : That God Almighty had been pleased to 
bless the arms of the confederates with a most remarkable victory, 
and other successes, which had laid France open to the impres- 
sion of the allied arms, and consequently rendered peace more 
necessary to that kingdom than it was at the beginning qf the cam- 
paign. She insisted upon the expediency of prosecuting the ad- 
vantages she had gained, by reducing that exorbitant and oppres- 
sive power which had so long threatened the liberties of Europe. 
'I'he parliament were as eager and compliant as ever. 'Fhey pre- 
sented congratulatory addresses ; they thanked the Duke of Marl- 
borough fur his signal services ; while great part of the nation re- 
proached him with having wantonly sacrificed so many thousand 
lives to his own private interest and reputation. In less dian a 
month, the Commons granted upwards of six millions for the ser- 
vice of the ensuing year ; and established a lottery, with other funds, 
to answer this enormous supply. On the thirteenth day ol Decem- 
ber, Mr. Dolben, son to the late Archbishop of York, complain- 
ed to the House of two sermons preached and published by Dr. 
Henry Sachevcrel, rector of St. Saviour’s in Southwark, as con- 
taining positions contrary to revolution principles, to the present 
government, and the protestant succession. Sacheverel was a 
clergyman of narrow intellects, and an over-heated ininginationi 
He had acquired some popularity among those who distinguished 
themselves by the name of high-churchmen ; and took all occa- 
sions to vent his animosity against the dissenters. At the summer 
assizes at Derby, he had held forth in that strain before the judges ; 
on the fifth day of November in St. Paul’s church, he, in a vio- 
lent declamation, defended the doctrine of non-resistance ; inveigh- 
ed against the toleration and dissenters ; declared the church was 
dangerously attacked by her enemies ; and slightly defended by her 
false friends : he sounded the trumpet fur the church, and exhort-' 
ed the people to put on the whole armour of God. Sir Samuel 
Garrard, the lord-mayor, countenanced this harangue, which was 

f iublished under his protection, extolled by the tories, and circu- 
ated all over the nation. The complaint of Mr. Dolben against 
Sachevcrel was seconded in the House of Commons by Sir 
Peter King, and other members. The most violent paragraphs 
were read : the sermons were voted scandalous and seditibus 
libels. Sacheverel, being brought to the bar of the House, 
acknowledged himself the autlior of both, and mentioned the 
encouragement he had received from the lord-mayor to print 
that which was intitled, “ 'I'he Perils of False Brethren.” Sir 
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Samuel, who waa a member, denied he had ever given him such 
encouragement. The doctor being ordered to withdraw, the house 
resolved he should be impeached of high crimes and misdemeanors; 
and Mr. Dolben was ordered to impeach him at the bar of (he 
House of Lords, in the name of all the commons of England. A 
committee was appointed to draw up articles, and Saclieverel was 
taken into custody. At the same time, in order to dcmonslrate 
their own principles, they resolved, That the Ueverend Mr. Len- 
iamin Hoadley, rector of St. Peter-le-Poor, for having often justi- 
fied the principles on which her majesty and the nation proceeded 
in the late happy revolution, had justly merited the favour and re- 
commendation of the house ; and they presented an address to the 
queen, beseeching her to bestow some dignity in the churdi on 
Mr. Hoadley, for bis eminent services both to the church and state. 
The queen returned a civil niiswer, though she paid no regard to 
their recommendation. Hoadley was a clergyman of sound under- 
standing, unblemished character, and uncommon moderation, who, 
in a sermon preached before the lord-mayor of London, had de- 
monstrated the lawfulness of resisting wicked and cruel governors; . 
and vindicated the late revolution. By avowingsuch doctrines, he in- 
curred the resentment of the high-churchmen, who accused him of 
having preached up rebellion. Many books were written against 
the maxims he professed. These he answered ; and in the course 
of the controversy, acquitted himself with superior temper, judg- 
ment, and solidity of argument. 'He, as well as Bishop Burnet, 
-and several other prelates, had been treated with great virulence 
in Sacheverel’s sermon; and the lord-treasurer was scurrilously 
abused under the name of Volpone. 

VIII. The doctor being impeached at the bar of the Upper- 
House, petitioned that he might be admitted to bail ; but this in- 
dulgence WM refused, and the Commons seemed bent upon 
prosecuting him with such ' severity as gave disgust to men of mo- 
derate principles. Meanwhile the tories were not idle. They 
boldly affirmed that the whigs had formed a design to pull down 
the cmrch ; and that this prosecution was intended to try their 
strength, before they would proceed openly to the execution of 
their project. These assertions were supported, and even credited 
by great part of the clergy, who did not fail to alarm and inflame 
their hearers ; while emissaries were employed to raise a ferment 
among the populace, already prepared with discontent arising 
from a scarcity which prevailed in almost every county of Europe. 
The ministers magnified the dangers to which the church was ex- 
posed, frdm dissenters, whigs, and luke-warm prelates. These 
th^ represented as (he authors of a ruinous war, which, in a little 
time, would produce universal famine ; and as the immediate encou- 
ragera of those Palatine refugees who had been brought over, to 
the number of six thousand, and maintained by voluntary contribu- 
boos until they could be conveniently transported into Ireland, and 
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the plantations in America. The charity bestowed upon those un- 
happy strangers exasperated the poor of England, who felt severely 
the effects of the dearth, and helped to fill up the measure of po- 
pular discontent. The articles against Dr. Sacheverel being exhi- 
bited, his person vy®* committed to the deputy-usher of the^ black- 
rod ; but, afterwards, the Lords admitted him to bail. Then he 
drew lip an answer to the charge, in which be denied some articles, 
and others he endeavoured to justify or extenuate. The Commons 
having sent up a replication, declaring they were ready to prove the 
charge, the Lords appointed the twenty-seventh day of February, 
for the trial in Westmiiister-hall. 

IX. The eyes of the whole kingdom were turned upon this ex- 
traordinary trial. It lasted three weeks, during which all other 
business was suspended ; and the queen herself was every day pre- 
sent, though in quality. oT a private spectator. 'Fhe managers for 
the Commons were Sir Joseph Jekyl, Mr. Eyre, solicitor-general. 
Sir Peter King, recorder of the city of London, Lieutenant-general 
Stanhope, Sir 'Fhomas Parker, and Mr. Robert Walpole, treasurer 
of the navy. The doctor was defended by Sir Simon Harcoiirt, 
and Mr. Phipps, and assisted by Dr. Atterbury, Dr. Sinallridge, 
and Dr. Friend. A vast multitude attended him every d.ay to 
and from Westminster-hall, striving to kiss his hand, and praying 
for his deliverance, as if he had been a martyr and confessor. The 
queen’s sedan was beset by the populace, exclaiming, “ God bless 
your majesty and the church. We hope your majesty is for Dr. 
Sacheverel.” They compelled all persons to lift their bats to the 
doctor, as he passed in his coach to the Temple, where he lodged; 
and among these some members of parliament, who were abused 
and insulted. 'Ihey destroyed several meeting-houses ; plundered 
the dwelling-houses of eminent dissenters; and threatened to pull 
down those of the lord-chancellor, the Earl of Wharton, and the 
Bishop of Sarum. 'J'hey even proposed to attack the bank; so 
that the directors were obliged to send to Whitehall for assistance. 
The horse and foot guards were immediately sent to disperse all 
the rioters, who fied at their approach. Next day the guards were 
doubled at Whitehall, and the train-bands of Westminster continued 
in arms during the whole trial. 'Fhe Commons entreated the 
queen, in an address, to take effectual measures for suppressing the 
present tumults, set on foot and fomented by papists, uon-jurors, 
and other enemies to her title and government. She expressed a 
deep sense of their care and concern, as well as a just resentment 
at these tumultuous and violent proceedings. She published a pro- 
clamation for suppressing the tumults ; and several persons being 
aj'prehended, were afterwards tried for high- treason. Two of them 
were convicted, and sentenced to die; but neither suffered. The 
Commons presented another address of thanks to her majesty, for 
her gracious answer to their first remonstrance. 'I'hey took this 
occasion to declare, that the prosecution of the Commons against 
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Dr. Henry Sacheverel proceeded only from the indispensable ob- 
ligation they lay under to vindicate the late happy revolution, the 
glory of their royal deliverer, her own title and administration, the 
present established protestant succession, together with the tolera- 
tion and the quiet of the government. \Vben the doctor's counsel 
had finished his defence, he himself recited a speech, wherein he so- 
lemnly justified his intentions towards the queen and her govern- 
ment ; and spoke in the most respectful terms of the revolution, 
and the protestant succession. He maintained the doctrine of non- 
resistancc in all cases whatsoever, as a maxim of the church in which 
he was educated ; and by many pathetical expressions endeavoured 
to excite the compassion of the audience. 'He was surrounded 
by the queen’s chaplains, who encouraged and extolled him as the 
champion of the church ; and he was privately favoured by the 
queen herself, who could not but relish a doctrine so well calcu- 
lated for the support of regal authority. 

X . On the tenth day of March, the Lords being adjourned to their 
own house, the Earl of Nottingham proposed the following ques- 
tion, “ Whether, in prosecutions by impeachments for high 
crimes and misdemeanors, by writing or speaking, the particular 
words supposed to be criminal, are necessary to be expressly speci- 
fied in such impeachments?” The judges being consulted, were 
unanimously of opinion, that, according to law, the grounds of an 
indictment or impeachment ought to be expressly mentioned in both. 
One of the Lords having suggested, that the judges had delivered 
their opinions according to the rules of Westminstcr-hall, and 
not according to the usage of parliament, the house resolved, that 
in impeachments they should proceed according to the laws of the 
land, and the law and usage of parliament. On the sixteenth day 
of the month, the queen being in die house incognito, they pro- 
ceeded to consider whether or not the Commons bad made good 
the articles exhibited against Dr. Sacheverel. The Earl of Whar- 
ton observed, 'that the doctor's speech was a full confutation and. 
condemnation of his sermon : that all he had advanced about non-re- 
sistance and unlimited obedience was false and ridiculous ; that the 
doctrine of passive obedience, as urged by the doctor, was not re- 
coDcileable te the practice of church-men ; that if the Revolution 
was not lawful, many in that house, and vast numbers without, 
were guilty of Idood, murther, rapine, and injustice; and that the 
queen berwf was no lawful sovereign, since the best title she had 
to the crown, was her parliamentary title, founded upon the Revo- 
lution. He was answered by the Lo^ Haversham in a long 
speech. Lord Ferrers said, if the doctor was guilty of some fool- 
ish unguarded expressions, he ought to have been tried at common 
laiv. The Earl o^ Scarborough observed, the revolution was a 
nice point, and above the law; he moved that they should adjourn 
the debate, and take time to consider before they gave judgment. 
Doctor Hooper, bishop of Bath and Wells, allowed the necessity 
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and legality of resistance in some extraordinary rases; but was of 
opinion, that this maxim ought to be concealed from the know- 
Wge of the people, who are naturally too apt to resist : that the re- 
volution was not to be boasted of or made a precedent; but that 
a mantle ought to be thrown over it, and it should be called a va- 
cancy or abdication. I Ic said the original compact were dangerous 
words, not to be mentioned without great caution : that those who 
examined the revolution too nicely were no friends to it ; and that 
there seemed to be a necessity for preaching up non-resistance 
and passive-obedience at that time, when resistance was justified. 
The Duke of Argyle affirmed, tliat the clergy in all ages had delivered 
up the rights and privileges of the people, preaching up the king’s 
power, in order to govern him the more easily; and therefore they 
ought not to be suffered to meddle with politics. The Earl of 
Anglesey owned the doctor had preached nonsense ; but said, 
that was no crime. 'I'he Duke of Leeds distinguished between 
resistance and revolution; for had not the last succeeded, it 
would have certainly been rebellion, since he knew of no other but 
hereditary right. The bishop of Salisbury Justified resistance from 
the book of Maccabees : he mentioned the conduct of Queen 
Elizabeth, who assisted the Scots, the French, and the states- 
general, in resisting their different sovereigns, and was supported 
in this practice both by her parliaments and her convocations. He 
observed that King Charles I. had assisted the citizens of Rochelle 
in their rebellion ; that Manwaring incurred a severe censure from 
the parliament for having broached the doctrine of,.the divine right 
of kings ; and that though this became a favourite maxim after the 
restoration, yet its warmest asserters were the first who pleaded 
for resistance when they thought themselves oppressed. The 
archbishop of York, the Duke of Buckingham, and other leaders 
of the tory ipterest, declared that they never read such a piece of 
madness and nonsense as Sacheverel’s sermon ; but they did not 
think him guilty of a misdemeanor. Next day. Dr. Wake, bishop 
of Lincoln, accused Sacheverel of having made a strange and false 
representation of the design for a comprehension, which had been 
set on foot by Archbishop Sancroft, and promoted by the must 
eminent divines of the church of England. lie was of opinion 
that some step should be taken for putting a stop to such preach- 
ing, as, if not timely corrected, might kindle heats and animosities 
that would endanger both church and state. Dr. 'rrimnel, bishop 
of Norwich, expatiated on the insolence of Sacheverel, who had 
arraigned Archbishop Grindal, one of the eminent reformers, as a 
perfidious prelate, for having favoured and tolerated the discipline 
of Geneva. He enlarged upon the good effects of the toleration. 
He took notice of Sacheverel’s presumption in publishing inflam- 
matory prayers, declaring himself under persecution, while he was 
prosecuted for offending against the law, by those who in common 
justice ought to be thought the fairest accusers, and before their 
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lordships, vvbo were justly acknowledged to be the most impartial 
judges. In discussing the fourth article, the bishop of Salisbury 
spoke with great vehemence against Sacheverel, who, by inveigh- 
ing against the revolution, toleration, and union, seemed to arraign 
and attack the queen herself ; since her majesty had so great a share 
in the first : had often declared she would maintain the second ; 
and that she looked upon the third as the most glorious event of 
her reign. He affirmed that nothing could be more plain than the 
doctor’s reflecting upon her majesty’s ministers ; and that he had 
so well marked out a noble peer there present, by an ugly and scur- 
rilous epithet which he would not repeat, that it was not pos.sibJe 
to mistake his meaning. Some of the younger peers could not 
help laughing at this undesigned sarcasm upon the lord-treasurer, 
whom Sacheverel had reviled under the name of Volpone : they 
exclaimed, “ Name him, name him and, in all probabilit}’, the 
zealous bishop, who was remarkable for absence of mind and un- 
guarded expressions, would have gratified their request, had not the 
chancellor, interposing, declared, that no peer was obliged to say 
more than he should think proper. 

1710. XI. After obstinate disputes, and much virulent alter- 
cation, Sacheverel was found guilty by a ir.ajorityof seventeen 
voices; and four-and-thirty peers entered a protest against this de- 
cision. He was prohibited from preaching for the term of three 
years : his two sermons were ordered to be burnt by the hands of 
the common hangman, in presence of the lord-mayor and the two 
sherifls of London and Middlesex. The lords likewise voted, that 
the executioner should commit to the same fire the famous decree 
passed in the convocation of the university of Oxford, asserting the 
absolute authority and indefeasible right of princes. A like sen- 
tence was denounced by the commons upon a bonk intituled, 
“ Collections of Passages referred to by Dr. Sacheverel, in his An- 
swer to the Articles of Impeachment.” These he had selected* 
from impious books lately published, and they were read by hi.s 
counsel, as proofs that the church was in danger. The lenity of 
the sentence passed upon Sacheverel, which was in a great mea- 
sure owing to the dread of popular resentment, his friends consi- 
dered as a victory obtaincfl over a whig faction, and they celebrated 
their triumph with bonlircs and illuminations. On the fifth day of 
April, the queen ordered the parliament to be prorogued, after hav- 
ing, in her speech to both houses, expressed her concern for the 
necessary occasion which had taken up great part of their time to- 
wards the latter end of the session. She declared that no prince 
could have a more true and tender concern for the welfare and 
prosperity of the church than she had, and should always have ; 
and she said it was very injurious to take a pretence from wicked 
and malicious libels, to insinuate that the church was in danger by 
her adminstration. 

XII. The French king, seeing the misery of his people daily 
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increase, and all his resources fail, humbled himself again before 
the allies, and by the means of Petkum, who still corresponded 
with his ministers, implored the states-general, that the negocia- 
tion might be resumed. In order to facilitate their consent, he 
dispatched a new project of pacification, in which he promised to 
renounce his grandson, and to comply with all their other de- 
mands, provided the Electors of Cologn and Bavaria should be 
re-established in their estates and dignities. These overtures being 
rejected, another plan was offered, and communicated to the 
preiiiputentinries of the emperor and Queen of Great Britain. 
Then Petkum wrote a letter to- the Marquis de Torcy, intimating, 
that the allies required his most Christian majesty should declare, 
m plain and expressive terms, that he consented to all the preli- 
minaries, except the thirty-seventh article, which stipulated a ces- 
sation of arms, in case the Spanish monarchy should be delivered 
to King Charles in the space of two months. He said, the allies 
would send passports to the French ministers, to treat of an equi- 
valent for that article. Louis was even forced to swallow this 
bitter draught. He signified his consent, and appointed the Ma- 
reschal D'Uxelles and the Abb6 Polignac his idenipotcntiaries. 
They were not suffered, however, to enter Holland, but were met 
by the deputies Buys and Vanderdussen at Gertruydenburgh. 
Meanwhile, the states desired the Queen of England to send over 
the Duke of Marlborough, to assist them will) his advice in .these 
conferences. The two Houses of parliament seconded their re- 
quest in a joint address to her majesty, who told them she had al- 
ready given directions for his departure; and said she was glad to 
find they concurred with her in a just sense of the Duke's eminent 
services. Both the letter and the addresses were procured by 
the interest of Marlborough to let the queen see how much that 
nobleman was considered both at home and abroad. But she was 
already wholly alienated from him in her heart, and these expe- 
dients served only to increase her disgust. 

AlH. The French ministers were subjected to every species of 
mortification. They were in a manner confined to a small forti- 
fied town, and all their conduct narrowly watched. Their accom- 
modation was mean ; their letters were opened ; and tliey were 
daily insulted by injurious libels. The Dutch deputies would 
hear of no relaxation, and no expedient for removing the diffi- 
culties that retarded the negociation. In vain the plenipotentia- 
ries declared, that the French king could not with decency, or the 
least regard to his honour, wage war against his own grandson : 
the deputies insisted upon his effecting the cession of Spain and 
the Indies to the House of Austria ; and submitting to every otiier 
article specified in the preliminaries. Nay, they even reserved to 
themselves a power of making ulterior demands after tlie prelimi- 
naries should be adjusted. Louis proposed that some small pro- 
vision should be made for the Duke of Anjou, which might induce 
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him to TRlinquisli Spain the more easily. He mentioned the 
Kingdom of Arragon ; and this hint being disagreeable to the al- 
lies, he demanded Naples and Sicily. When they urged that Na- 
ples was already in possession of the House of Austria, he re- 
stricted the provision to Sicily and Sardinia. He ofFer^ to de- 
liver up four cautionary towns in I'landers, as a security for Phi- 
lip’s evacuating Spain ; and even promised to supply the confede- 
rates with a montlily sum of money, to defray the expence of ex- 
pelling that prince from his dominions, should he refuse to resign 
them with a good grace. The substance of all the conferences 
was communicated to Lord Townshend, and Count Zinzeiidurf, 
the imperial plenipotentiary ; but the conduct of the deputies was 
regulated by the pensionary Ilciisius, who was firmly attached to 
Prince Eugene and the Duke of Marlborough, more averse than 
ever to a pacilication. The negociation lasted from the nineteenth 
day of March to tlie twenty-fifth of July, during which ter.m the 
conferences were several times interrupted, and a great many dis- 
patches and new proposals arrived from V’ersailles. At length, 
the plenipotentiaries returned to France, after having sent a letter 
to the pensionary, in which they declared, that the proposals made 
by the deputies were unjust and impracticable ; and complaint 
of the unworthy treatment to which they had been exposed, 
Louis resolved to hazard another campaign, not without hope, 
that there might be some lucky incident in the events of war, and 
that the approaching revolution in the English ministry, of which 
he was well apprised, would be productive of a more reasonable 
pacification. The states-general resolved. That the enemy had 
departed from the foundation on which the negociation had begun, 
and studied pretences to evade the execution of the capital points, 
the restitution of Spain and the Indies : and, in short, that France 
had no other view than to sow and create jealousy and disunion 
among the allies. Lord Townshend, in a memorial, assured 
them, that the queen entirely approved their resolution, and all 
the steps they had taken in the coune of the negociation; and 
that she was firmly resolved to prosecute the war with all possi- 
ble vigour, until the enemy should accept such terms of peace as 
might secure the tranquillity of the Christian world. f 

XIV. The conferences did not retard the operations of the 
campaign. Prince Eugene and the Duke of Marlborough set 
out from the Hague on the fifteenth day of March for Toumay, in 
order to assemble the forces which were quartered on the Maese, 
in Flanders, and Brabant. On the twentieth of April, they sud- 
denly advanced to Pont-a-Vendin, in order to attack the lines up- 
on which the French had been at work all the winter, hoping by 
these to cover Duuay ;iud other frontier towns, which were threat- 
ened by the confederates. 'Fhe troops left for the defence of the 
lines retired without opposition. 'J'he allies having laid bridges 
over the scarp, the Duke of Marlborough with his division pass- 
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ed llic river, and encamped at Vitri. Prince Eugene remained 
on the other side, and invested Douay, the enemy retiring to- 
wards Cambray. Mareschal Villars still commanded the French 
arnry, which was extremely numerous and well appointed, con- 
sidering the distress of that kingdom. Indeed, the number was 
anginented by this distress; for many thousands saved themselves 
from dying of hunger, by carrying arms in the service. The ma- 
reschal having assembled all his forces, passed the Scheldt, and 
encamped at Bouchani, declaring that he would give battle to the 
confederates : an alteration was immediately made in the dispo- 
sition of the allies, and proper precautions taken for his reception. 

He advanced in order of battle; but having viewed the situation 
of the confederates he marched back to the heights of St. Law- 
rence, where he fixed his camp. His aim was, by continual 
alarms, to interrupt the siege of Douay, which was vigorously de- 
fended by a numerous garrison, under the command of Monsieur 
Albergotti, who made a number of successful sallies, in which 
the besiegers lost a great number of men. They were likewise 
repulsed in several assaults: but still proceeded with unremitted 
vigour, until the besieged being reduced to tlie last extremity, 
were obliged to capitulate on the twenty-sixth of June, fifty days 
after the trenches had been opened. The generals finding it im- 
practicable to attack the enemy, who were posted within strong 
linos from Arras towards Miramont, resolved to besiege Betbune, 
which was invested on the fifteenth day of July, and surrendered 
on the twenty-ninth of August. Villars marched out of his en- 
trenchments with a view to raise the siege ; but he did not think 
proper to hazard an engagement : some warm skirmishes, however, 
happened between the foragers of tlie two armies. After the re- 
duction of Bethune, the allies besieged at one time the towns of 
Aire and St. Venant, which were taken without much difficulty. 
Then the armies broke up, and marched into winter-quarters. 

XV. The campaign on the Rhine was productive of no military 
event; nor was any thing of consequence transacted in Piedmont. 
The Duke of Savoy being indisposed and out of humour, tlie 
command of the forces still continued vested in Count ’^Fliaun, who 
endeavoured to pass the Alps, and penetrated into Danphine : but 
the Duke of Berwick had cast up entrenchments in the mountains, 
'«nd taken such precautions to guard them, as baffled all the at- 
tempts of the imperial general. Spain was much more fruitful of 
military incidents, llie horse and dragoons in the army of King 
Charles, headed by General Stanhope, attacked the whole cavalry 
of the enemy at Almcnnara. Stanhope charged in person, and 
with his own hand slew General Amessaga, who commanded the 
guards of Philip. The Spanish horse were entirely rented, to- 
gether with nine battalions that escaped by favour of the darkness; 
and the main body of the army retired with precipitation to Leri- 
da. General Stareniberg pursued them to Saragossa, where he 
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found them drawn up in order of battle ; and an engagement en> 
auiug on the ninth day of August, the enemy were totally defeat- 
ed : five thousand of their men were killed, seven thousand taken, 
together with all their artillery, and a great number of colours 
and standards. King Charles entered Saragossa in triumph, 
while Philip with the wreck of his army retreated to Madrid. 

Having sent his queen and son to Vittoria, he retired to Vallado- 
lid, in order to collect his scattered forces, so as to form another 1 

army. Hie good fortune of Charles was of a short duration. Stan- 
hope proposed that he should immediately secure Panrpeluna, the 
only pass by which the French King could send troops to Spain ; 
but this salutary scheme was rejected. King Charles proceeded ' 
to Madrid, which was deserted by ail the grandees ; and he had 
the mortification to see that the Castilians were universally at- 
tached to his competitor. 

XVI. While his forces continued cantoned in the neighbour- 
hood of Toledo, the King of France, at the request of Philip, 
sent the Duke de Vendome to take the command of the Spanish 
army, which was at the same time reinforced by detachments of 
French troops. Vendome’s reputation was so high, and his per- 
, • son so beloved by the soldiery, that his presence was almost equi- 

valent to an army. A great number of volunteers immediately 
assembled to signalize themselves under the eye of tliis renowned 
general. 'I'he Castilians were inspired with fresh courage, and 
made surpri.«ing efforts in favour of their sovereign ; so that in less 
than three months after his defeat at Saragossa, he was in a con- 
dition to go in quest of his rival. Charles, on the other hand, was 
totally neglected by the courts of Vienna and Great Britain, 
which took no steps to supply his wants, or enable him to prose- , 

cute the advantages he had gained. In the beginning of Novem- 
ber his army marched back to Saragossa, and was cantoned in the 
neighbourhood of Cifuentes, where Staremberg established hi> 
head-quarters. General Stanhope, with the British forces, was 1 

quartered in the little town of Brihuega, where, on the twenty-- 
seventh day of the month, he found himself suddenly surrounded 
by the whole Spanish army. As the place was not tenable, and 
I he had very little aniniuiiition, he was obliged, after a short but 

vigorous resistance, to capitulate, and surrender himself and all 
his forces prisoners of war, to the amount of two thousand men, 
including three lieutenant-generals, one major-general, one briga- 
• dier, with all the colonels and ofheers of the respective regiments. 

He was greatly censured for having allowed himself to be surpri- 
sed ; for if he had placed a guard upon the neighbouring hills, 
according to the advice of General Carpenter, he might have re- 
ceived notice of the enemy’s approach time enough to retire to 
Cifuentes. Thither he had detached his aide-du-coinp, with au 
account of his situation, on the appearance of the Spanish army; 
and Staremberg immediately assembled his forces. About eleven 
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ill t!ic forenoon they began to march towards Bribnega; but tlia 
loada were so bad, that night overtook them before they reached 
the heights in the neighbourhood of that place. Staremberg Is 
said to have loitered away his time unnecessarily from motives of 
envy to the English general, who had surrendered before bis ar« 
rival. 'I'he troops lay all night on their arms near Villa-viciosa, 
and on the twenty-ninlh were attacked by the enemy, who doubled 
tlieir number. Staremberg ’s left wing was utterly defeated, alt 
the infantry that c.imposed it having been either cut in pieces or 
taken ; but the victors instead of following the blow, began to 
plunder the baggage ; and Staremberg with his right wing fought 
tlieir left with surprising valour and perseverance till night. Then 
they retired in disorder, leaving him master of the field of battle 
and of all their artillery. Six thousand of the enemy were killed 
on the spot : but the allies had suffered so severely that the gene- 
ral could not maintain his ground. He ordered the cannon to be 
nailed up, and marched to Saragossa, from whence he retired to 
Catalonia. Thither he was pursued by the Duke de Vendome, 
who reduced Balaguer, in which he had left a garrison, and com- 
pelled him to take shelter under the walls of Barcelona. At this 
period the Duke de.Noailles invested Gironne, which he reduced 
notwithstanding the severity of the weather : so that Philip from 
a fugitive, became in three months absolute master of the whole 
Spanish monarchy, except the province of Catalonia, and even 
that lay open to his Incursions. Nothing of consequence was at- 
chieved on the .side of Portugal, from whence the Earl of Galway 
returned to England by the queen’s permission. The operations of 
the British fleet, during this summer, were so inconsiderable, as 
scarcely to deserve notice. Sir John Norris commanded in the 
IVlediterranean, and with a view to support the Camisars, who 
were in arms in the Cevennes, sailed to Port Cette, within a 
league of Marseilles, and at the distance of fifteen from the insur- 
gents. The place surrendered, without opposition, to about se- 
ven hundred men that landed under the command of Major-Gene- 
ral Saissan, a native of Languedoc. He likewise made himself 
master of the town and castle of Ayde; but tlie Duke de Noailles 
ndvancing with a body of forces to Join the Duke de Hoquelaire, 
who commanded in those parts, the English abandoned their con- 
qiie.sts, and re-embarked wiih precipitation. After the battle of 
Pultowa the Czar of Mu.scovy reduced aH Livonia; but he and 
King Augustus agreed to a neutrality for Pomerania. 'Phe King 
of Sweden continued at Bender, and the grand signor interested 
himself so much in favour of that Prince, as to declare war against 
the Emperor of Russia. Hostilities were carried on between the 
Swedish and Danish fleets, with various success. The malcon- 
tents in Hungary sustained repeated losses during the summer; 
but they were eneonraged to maintain the war by the rupture be- 
tween the ChtoUHm' Porte and Russia. 'Diey were flattered with 
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hopes of auxiliaries from the Turks : and expected engineers and 
money from the French monarch. 

XVII. In England, the effects of those intrigues which had 
been formed against the whig ministers began to appear. The 
trial of Sacheverel had excited a popular spirit of aversion to those 
who favoured the dissenters. From all parts of the kingdom ad- 
dresses were presented to the queen, censuring all resistance as a 
rebellious doctrine, founded upon anti-monarcliial and republican 
principles. At the same time counter-addresses were procured by 
the whigs extolling tlie revolution,' and magnifying the conduct of | 

the present parliament. I'he queen began to express her attach- | 

nient to the tones, by mortifying the Duke of Marlborough. Upon 
the death of the Earl of Essex she wrote to the general, desiring ' 

that the regiment which had been commanded by that nobleman i 

^ should be given to Mr. Hill, brother to Mrs. Masham, who had ‘ 

supplanted the Duchess of Marlborough in the queen’s friendship, i 

and was, in effect, the source of this political revolution. The 
Duke represented to her majesty, in person, die prejudice that ! 

would redound to the service from the promotion of such a young 
officer over the heads of a great many brave men, who had exhi- ' 

bited repeated proofs of valour and capacity, lie expostulated 
with his sovereign on this extraordinary mark of partial regard to 
the brother of Mrs. Masham, which he could not help considering 
as a declaration against himself and his family, who had so much 
cause to complain of that lady’s malice and ingratitude. To this re- 
monstrance the queen made no other reply, but that he would do well 
to consult his friends. The Earl of Godolphin enforced bis friend’s 
arguments, though without effect; and the duke retired in disgust 
to Windsor. The queen appeared at council without taking the 
least notice of his absence, which did not fail to alarm the w hole 
whig faction. Several noblemen ventured to speak to her majesty i 

on the subject, and explain the bad consequences of disobliging u I 

man w ho had done such eminent services to the nation. She told 
them his services were still fresh in her memory : and that she re- | 

tained all her former kindness for his person. Hearing, however, j 

tliat a popular clamour was raised, and that the House of Com- 
mons intended to pass some votes that would be disagreeable to 
her and her new counsellors, she onlered the Earl of Godolphin 
to write to the duke, to di.spose of the regiment as he should think 
proper, and return to town immediately. Before he received this 
intimation he had sent a letter to the queen ; desiring she w ould 
permit him to retire from bu.sincss. In answer to this petition, 
she assured him bis suspicions were gronndless, and insisted upon 
his coming to council. The duchess demanded an audience of her 
majesty, on pretence of vindicating her own character from some 
aspersions. She hoped to work upon the queen’s tenderness, and 
retrieve the influence she had lost. She protested, argued, wept, 
and supplicated : but the queen was too well pleased with her ow n 
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deliverance from the tyranny of the other’s friendsliip, to incur such 
slavery for the future. All the humiliation of the duchess served 
only to render herself the more contemptible. The queen heard 
her without exhibiting the least sign of emotion, and all she would 
vouchsafe, was a repetition of these words, “ You desired no answer, 
and you shall have none alluding to an expression in a letter she 
had received from the duchess. As an additional mortification to 
the ministry, the office of lord chamberlain was transferred from 
the Duke of Kent to the Duke of Shrewsbury, who had lately 
voted with the tories, and maintained an intimacy ^ correspondence 
with Mr. Harley. The interest of the Duke of Marlborough, was 
not even sufficient to prevent the dismusion of his own soti-in-law, 
the Earl of Sunderland, from the post of secretary of state, in 
which he was succeeded by Lord Dartmouth. 

XVIII. The queen was generally applauded for thus asserting 
her just prerogative, and setting herself free from an arbitrary ca- 
bal, by which she had been so long kept in dependence. The 
Duke of Beaufort went to court on this occasion, and told her ma- 
jesty he was extremely glad that he could now salute her queen in 
reality. The whole whig party were justly alarmed at these altera- 
tions. The directors of the bank represented to her majesty the 
prejudice that would undoubtedly accrue to public credit from a 
change of the ministry. The emperor and the states-general in- 
terposed in this domestic revolution. Their ministers at London 
presented memorials, explaining in what manner foreign affairs 
would be influenced hy an alteration in the British ministry. The 
^een assured them, that, whatever changes might be made, tlie 
Duke of Marlborough should be continued in bis employments. 
In the month of August the Earl of Godolphin was divested of his 
office, and the treasury put in commission, subjected to the direc- 
tion of Harley, appointed chancellor of the Exchequer and under- 
treasurer. The Earl of Rochester was declared president of tlie 
council, in the room of Lord Somers : the staff of lord steward 
being taken from the Duke of Devonshire, was given to the Duke 
of Buckingham ; and Mr. Boyle was removed from the secretary’s 
office, to make way for Mr. Henry St. John. The lord chancellor 
having resigned the great seal, it was first put in commission, and 
afterwards given to Sir Simon Harcourt. The Earl of VVlmrton 
surrendered his commission of lord -lieutenant of Ireland, which the 
queen conferred on the Duke of Ormond. The Earl of Orford 
withdrew himself from the board of admiralty ; and Mr. Genree 
Granville was appointed secretary of war, in the room of Mr. 
Robert Walpole. The command of the forces in Portugal was 
bestowed upon the Earl of Portmore ; the Duke of Hamilton was 
appointed lord-lieutenant of the county palatinate of Lancaster. 
In a word, there was not one whig left in any office of state, ex- 
cept the Duke of Marlborough, who would have renounced hia 
command, had he not been earnestly dissuaded by liis particular 
friends from taking such a step as mi^ht have been prejudicial to 
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the interest of the nation.' That the triumph of tlie tories might be 
complete, the queen dissolved the whig parliament, after such pre- 
cautions were taken as could not fail to iulluence the new election 
in favour of the other party. 

XIX. To this end nothing so effectually contributed as did the 
trial of Sacheverel, who was used as an instrument and tool to wind 
and turn the passions of the vulgar. Having been presented to a 
benefice in North Wales, he went in procession to that country, 
with all the pomp and inagnificenceof a sovereign prince. He was 
sumptuously entertained by tlie university of Oxford, and different 
noblemen, who, while they worshipped him as the idol of their fac- 
tion, could not help despising the object of their adoration. He 
was received in several towns by the magistrates of the corporation 
in their formalities, and often attended by a body of a thousand horse. 
At Bridgenorth he was met by Mr. Creswell, at the head of four 
thousand horse, and the like number of persons on foot, wearing 
white knots edged with gold, and three leaves of gilt laurel in their 
hats. The hedges were for two miles dressed with garlands of 
flowers, and lined with people ; and the steeples covered with 
streamers, flags, and colours. Nothing was heard but the cry of 
“ The Church and Dr. Sacheverel.” The clergy were actuated 
by a spirit of enthusiasm, which seemed to spread like a contagion 
through all ranks and degrees of people, and had such effect upon 
the elections for a new parliament, that very few were returned as 
members but such as had distinguished themselves by their zeal 
against the whig administration. Now the queen, had the plea- 
sure to see all the oflices of state, the lieutenancy of London, the 
management of corporations, and the direction of both houses of 
parliament in the hands of the tories. When these met on the 
twenty-fifth day of November, Mr. Bromley was chosen speaker 
without opposition. The queen, in her speech, recommended the 
prosecution of the war with vigour, especially in Spain. She de- 
clared herself resolved to support the church of England ; to pre- 
serve the British constitution according to the union; to maintain 
the indulgence by law allowed to scrupulous consciences ; and to 
employ none but such as were heartily attached to the protestant 
succession in the house of Hanover. The lords in their address, pro- 
mised to concur in all reasonable measures towards procuring an 
honourable peace. The commons were more warm and hearty in 
their assurances, .exhorting her majesty to discoimtenaiice all such 
principles and measures as had lately threatened her royal crown 
and dignity ; measures which, whenever they might prevail, would 
prove fatal to the whole constitution, both in church and slate. 
After this declaration they proceeded to consider the estimates, ami 
cheerfully granted the supplies for the ensuing year, part of which 
was raised by two lotteries. In the House of Peers, the Earl of 
Scarborough moved that the thanks of the house should be return- 
ed to the Duke of Marlborough: but the Duke of Argylc made 
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•ome objections to tbe motion, and the general’s friends, dreading 
the consequence of putting tbe question, postponed tbe considera- 
tion of tills proposal until the duke should return from tbe conti- 
nent. The Earl of Peterborough was appointed ambassador ex- 
traordinary to the Imperial court : the Earl of Kivers was sent 
in the same quality to Hanover: Mr. Richard Hill was nominated 
envoy extraordinary to the United Provinces, as well as to the 
Council of State appointed for the government of the Spanish Ne- 
therlands, in the room of Lieutenant-general Cadogan. Meredith, 
Alacartney, and Honeywood, were deprived of their regiments, be- 
cause in their cups they bad drank confusion to the enemies of the 
' X)uke of Marlborough. 

XX. This nobleman arrived in England towards tlie latter end 
of December. He conferred about half an hour in private with 
the queen, and next morning assisted at a committee of the privy- 
council. Hei' majesty gave him to understand, that lie needed not 
to expect thethank.s of the parliament as formerly ; and told him she 
hoped he would live well with her ministers. He expressed no re- 
sentment at the alterations which had been nutde ; but resolved to 
acquiesce in the queen’s pleasure, and retain the cuniinand of the 
army on her own terms. On the second day of January, the queen 
sent a mess.age to both houses, intimating that there bad been an 
action in Spain to the disadvantage of King Charles : that the da- 
-mage having fallen particularly on the English lorces, rhe hud 
given directions for sending and procuring troops to rejiuir die loss, 
and hoped the parliament would ajiprove her coiidncl. liolh 
houses seized this opportunity of venting their spleen against the 
old ministry. The History of England is disgraced by die violent 
conduct of two turbulent factions, which, in their turn, engrossed 
the administration, and legislative power. The pailiaiiieiitary strain 
was quite altered. One can hardly conceive huvv resolutioiis so 
widely didcrent could be taken on the same subject, with any slia- 
dovv of reason and decorum. Marlborough, who but a few inuiillis 
before had been so highly extolled and caressed by the represen- 
tatives of the people, was now become the object of parliamentary 
hatred and censure, though no sensible alteration had happened in 
his conduct or success. ’Diat hero, who had retrieved the glory of 
tJie British arms, won so many battles, subdued such a number of 
towns and districts, humbled the pride and checked the ambition 
of France, secured the liberty of Europe, and, as it were, chained 
victory to bis chariot wheels, was in a few weeks dwindled into an 
object of contempt and derision. He was ridiculed in public li- 
bels, and reviled in private conversation. Instances were every 
where repeated of his fraud, avarice, and extortion; his 'insoleiiLe, 
cruelty, ambition, and misconduct : even his courage was called in 
question ; and this consummate general was represented as the lowest 
of mankind. So unstable is the popularity of every character dial 
fluctuates between two opposite tides of faction. 
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XXL Tlie Lords, in their answer to the queen’s message, de- 
clared, that as the misfortune in Spain might have been occasion- 
ed by some preceding mismanagement, they would use their ut- 
most endeavours to discover it, so as to prevent the like for the 
future. They set on foot an inquiry concerning the affairs of Spain; 
and the Earl of Peterborough being examined before the commit- 
tee, imputed all the miscarriages in the course of that war to the 
Earl of Galway and General Stanhope. Notwithstanding the 
defence of Galway, which was clear and convincing, the House 
resolved. That the Earl of Peterborough had given a faithful and 
honourable account of the councils of v;ar in Valencia; That the 
Earl of Galway, Lord Tyrawley, and General Stanhope, in ad- 
vising an offensive war, had been the unhappy occasion of the bat- 
tle at Almanza, the source of our misfortunes in Spain, and one 
great cause of the disappointment of the expedition to Toulon, 
concerted with her majesty. They voted that the prosecution of 
an offensive war in Spain was approved and directed by the minis- 
ters, who were, therefore, justly biameable, as having contribu- 
ted to all our misfortunes in Spain, and to the disappointment of 
the expedition against Toulon : That the Earl of Peterborough, 
during his command in Spain, had performed many great and 
eminent services ; and, if his opinion had been followed, it might 
have prevented the misfortunes that ensued. Then the Duke of 
Buckingham moved. That the thanks of the House should be 
given to the Earl, for his remarkable and eminent services ; and 
these he actually received from the mouth of the lord-keeper Har- 
court, who took this opportunity to drop some oblique reflections 
upon the mercenary disposition of the Duke of Marlborough. The 
House, proceeding in the inquiry, passed another vote, importing. 
That the late ministry had been negligent in managing the Spanish 
war, to the great prejudice of the nation. Finding that the Por- 
tuguese troops were posted on the right of the English at the bat- 
tle of Almanza, they resolved. That the Earl of Galway, in yield- 
ing tliis point, had acted contrary to the honour of the imperial 
crown of Great Britain. These resolntiona they included in an 
address to the queen, who had been present during .the debates, 
which were extremely violent ; and to every separate vote was at- 
tached a severe protest. These were not the proceedings of can- 
dour and national justice, but the ebullitions of party zeal and ran- 
corous animosity. 

XXII. While the Lords were employed in this inquiry, the 
Commons, examined certain abuses which had crept into the 
management of the navy ; and some censures were passed upon 
certain persons concerned in contracts for victualling the seamen. 
'The inhabitants of St. Olave’s and other parishes presented a pe- 
tition, complaining that a great number of Palatinea, inhabitmg 
one house, might produce among them a contagious distem|)eT ; 
and in time become a charge to the public, as they were d^i‘- 
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tute of all visible means of subsistence. Tiiis petition had been 
procured by, the lories, tliat the House of Commons might have 
another handle for attacking the late niinistry. A committee 
was appointed to inquire upon what invitation or encouragement 
those Palatines had come to England. 'I’lie papers relating to 
this affair being laid before them by the queen’s order, and peru- 
sed, the House resolved. That the inviting and bringing over the 
poor Palatines of all religions, at the public expeuce, was an ex- 
travagant and unreasonable charge to the kingdom, and a scanda- 
lous misapplication of the public money, tending to the increase 
and oppression of the poor, and of dangerous consequence to the 
constitution in church and state ; and. That whoever advised 
their being brought over was an enemy to the queen and kingdom. 
Animated by the heat of this inquiry, they passed the bill to repeal 
the act fur a general naturalization of :dl protestants; but this was 
rejected in the House of Lords. Another bill was enacted into a 
law, importing, 'I'bat no person should be deemed qualihed fur 
representing a county in parliament, unless he possessed an estate 
of six hundred pounds a-year ; and restricting the qualification of 
burgess to half that sum. The design of this bill was to exclude 
trading people from the House of Commons, and to lodge the 
legislative power with the land-holders. A third act passed, per- 
mitting the importation of French wine in neutral bottoms : a bill 
against which the whigs loudly exclaimed, as a national evil, and 
a scandalous compliment to the enemy. 

XXllI. A violent party in the House of Commons began to 
look upon Harley as a lukewarm tory, because he would not enter 
precipitately into all their factious measures: tliey even began to 
suspect bis principles, when his credit was re-established by a ver^ 
singular accident. Guiscard, the French partisan, of whom men- 
tion hath already been made, thought himself very ill rewarded 
for his services, with a precarious pension of four hundred pounds, 
which he enjoyed from the queen’s bounty. He h.id been re- 
nounced by St. John, the former companion of his pleasures: he 
had in vain endeavoured to obtain an audience of the queen, with 
a view to demand more considerable appointments. Harley was 
his enemy, and all access to her majesty was denied. Enraged at 
these disappointments, he attempted to make his peace with the 
court of France, and offered his services, in n litter to one Mo- 
reau, a banker, in Paris. This packet, which he endeavoured to 
transmit by the way of Portugal, was intercepted, and a warrant 
issued out to apprehend him for high-treason. When the messen- 
ger disarmed him in St. James’s Park, he exhibited marks of 
guilty confusion and despair, and begged that he would kill him' 
directly. Being conveyed to the Cockpit, in a sort ot phrenzy, he 
perceived a penknife lying upon a table, and took it up without 
being perceived by the atteudaiiLs. A committee of council .was 
immediately summoned, and Guiscard brought before them to be 
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examined. Finding that his correspondence with Moreau was 
discovered, he desired to speak in private witli Secretary St. John, 
whom, in alJ probability, he had resolved to assassinate. His re- 

3 uest being refused, he said, “ That’s hard ! not one word !” St. 

ohn being out of his reach, he stepped up to Mr. Harley, and 
exclaiming, “ Have at thee, then !” stabbed him in the breast with 
the penknife which he had concealed. The instrument broke up- 
on the bone, without penetrating into the cavity : nevertheless, he 
repeated the blow with such force, tliat the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer fell to the ground. Secretary St John, seeing him fall, 
cried out, “Hie villain has killed Mr. Harley!” and drew his 
sword. Several other members followed his example, and wound- 
ed Guiscard in several places. Yet he made a desperate defence, 
until he was overpowered by the messengers and servants, and 
conveyed from the council-chamber, which he had filled with ter- 
ror, tumult, and confusion. His wounds, though dangerous, 
were not mortal : but he died of a gangrene occasioned by the 
bruise.s he had sustained. This attempt upon the life of Harley, 
by a person who wanted to establish a traitorous corrospondeiice 
with France, extinguished the suspicions of those who h^^n to 
doubt that minister’s integrity. 'Itie two Houses of parliament, 
in an address to the queen, declared their belief, that Mr. Har- 
ley’s fidelity to her majesty, and zeal for her service, had drawn 
upon him the hatred of all the abettors of popery and faction. 
’They besought her majesty to take all possible care of her sacred 
person: and for that purpose, to give directions for causing pa- 
pists to be removed from the cities of London and Westminster. 
A proclamation was published, ordering the laws to be strictly 
put in execution against papists. When Harley appeared in the 
House of Commons after Ins recovery, be was congratulated upon 
it by the speaker, in a florid and fulsome premeditated speech. 
An act was passed, decreeing, 'lliat an attempt upon the life of a 
privy-councellor should be felony without benefit of clergy. The 
Earl of Rochester dying, Harley became sole minister, was crea- 
ted Baron of Wigmore, and raised to the rank of earl, by the no- 
ble and ancient title of Oxford and Mortimer : to crown his pros- 
perity, he was appointed lord-treasurer, and vested with the su- 
preme administration of afl'airs. 

1711. XXIV. 'The Commons empowered certain persons to ex- 
amine grants made by King William, and report the value of 
Uiem, as well as the considerations upon which they were made. 
Upon their report a bill was formed and passed that House ; but 
the Lords rejected it at the first reading. 'Fheir next step was to 
examine the public accounts, with a view to fix an imputation on 
the Earl of Godolpbin. 'lliey voted. That above five-and-thirty 
millions of the money granted by parliament remained unaccount- 
ed for. This sum, however, included some accounts in tlie reigns 
of King Charles and King William. Uue half of the whole was 
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chargod to Mr. Bridget, the paymaster, who had actually account- 
ed for all the money he had received, except about three millions, 
though these accounts had not passed through the auditor’s office. 
The Commons afterw.nrds proceeded to inniiirc into the debts of 
the navy, that exceeded five millions, which, with' many otlier 
debts, were tlirown into one stock, amounting to nine millions 
four hundred and seventy-one thousand three hundred and twenty- 
five pounds. A fund was formed for |>ayiiig an interest or annui- 
ty of six per cent, ulitil the principal should be discharged ; and 
with this was granted a monopoly of a projected trade in the 
South Sea, vested in the proprietors of Navy-bills, Debentures, 
and other public securities, vtdiich were incorporated for this 
purpose. Such was the origin of the South Sea company, found- 
ed upon a chimerical supposition, that the English would be 
permitted to trade upon the coast of Peru in the West-Indies. 
Perhaps, the new niinistry hoped to obtain this permission, as an 
equivalent for their abandoning the interest of King Charles, with 
respect to his pretensions upon Spain. By this time the Emperor 
Joseph had died of the sinall-pox without male issue; so tliat his 
brother’s immediate aim was to succeed him on the imperial 
throne. TTiis event was, on the twentieth day of April, commu- 
nicated by a message from the queen to both Houses. She told 
them, that die statea-general had concurred with her in a resolu- 
tion to support the House of Austria ; and that they had already 
taken such measures as would secure the election of Charles as 
head of the empire. 

XXV. 'ITie House of Commons, in order to demonstrate their 
attachment to the church, in consequence of an address from the 
Lower House of convocation, and a quickening message from the 
queen, passed a bill for building fifty new churches in the suburbs 
of London and Westminster, and appropriated for this ptirpose 
the duty on coals, which had been granted fur the building of 
St. Paul’s, now finished, lliis imposition was continued until it 
should raise the sum of tliree hundred and fifty thousand pounds. 
At the close of the session, the Commons presented a remon- 
strance or representation to the. queen, in wiiich they told her, that 
they had not only raised the necessary supplies, but also discharg- 
ed the heavy debts of which the nation had so long and justly 
complained. They said, that, in tracing the causes of this debt, 
they had discovered fraud, embezzlement, and misapplication of 
the public money : that they who of late years had the manage- 
ment of the treasury were guilty of notorious breach of trust and 
injustice to the nation, in allowing above thirty millions to re- 
main unaccounted for ; a purposed omission that looked like a de- 
sign to conceal embezzlements. 'Fliey begged her majesty wouM 
give immediate directions for compelling the several imprest ac- 
countants speedily to pass tbeir accounts. Tliey expressed their 
hope, that such of the accountants as had negleqted their duty in 
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prosecuting their accounts, ought no longer to be entrusted with 
the public money. They affirnied, that from all these evil prac- 
tices and worse designs of some persons, who had, by false pro- 
fessions of love to their country, insinuated themselves into her 
royal favour, irreparable mischief would have accrued to the 
public, had not her majesty, in her great wisdom, seasonably dis- 
covered the fatal tendency of such measures, and removed from 
the administration those who had so ill answered her majesty’s 
favourable opinion, and in so many instances grossly abused the 
trust reposed in them. They observed that her people could with 
greater patience have suffered the manifold injuries done to them- 
selves, by the frauds and depredations of such evil ministers, had 
not the same men proceeded to treat her sacred person with un- 
dutifulness and disregard. This representation being circulated 
through the kingdom, produced the desired effect of inflaming the 
minds of the people against the late ministry. Such expedients 
were become necessary for the execution of Oxford’s project, 
which was to put a speedy end to a war that had already subject- 
ed the people to grievous oppression, and even accumulated heavy' 
burdens to be transmitted to their posterity. The nation was in- 
spired by extravagant ideas of glory and conquest, even to a rage 
of war-making; so that the new ministers, in order to dispel those 
dangerous chimeras, were obliged to take measures for exciting 
their indignation and contempt against those persons whom they 
had formerly idolized as their heroes and patriots. On the twelfth 
day of June, the queen, having given the Royal assent to several 
public and private bills, made an affectionate speech to both 
Houses. She thanked the Commons, in the warmest expressions, 
for having complied with all her desires; for having baffled the 
expectations of her enemies in finding supplies for the service of 
llie ensuing year ; in having granted greater sums than were ever 
given to any prince in one session; and in having settled funds for 
llie payment of the public debts, so that the credit of the nation 
was restored. She expressed her earnest concern for the succes- 
sion of the House of Hanover; and her fixed resolution to sup- 
port and encourage the church of England as by law established. 
'J'hen tlie parliament was prorogued. 

XXVI. Of the convocation which was assembled with the new 
parliament, the lower house chose Dr. Atterbury, tlieir prolocutor. 
He w as an enterprising ecclesiastic, of extcn.sive learning, acute 
talents, violently attached to tory principles, and intimately con- 
nected with the prime minister, Oxford; so that he directed all the 
proceedings in the lower house of convocation, in concert with 
that minister. The queen, in a letter to the archbishop, signified 
her hope, that the consultations of the clergy might be of use to 
repress the attempts of loose and prophane persons. She sent a 
licence under tlie broad seal, empowering them to sit and do busi- 
ness in as ample a manner as ever had been granted since the refor- 
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mation. They were ordered to lay before the queen an account of 
excessive growth of infidelity and heresy, as well as of other abuses, 
that necessary measures might be taken for a reformation. The 
bishops were purposely slighted and overlooked, because they had 
lived in harmony with the late ministers. A committee being ap- 
pointed to draw up a representation of the present state of the 
church and religion, Atterbnry undertook the task, and composed 
a remonstrance that contained the most keen and severe strictures 
upon the administration, as it had been exercised since the time of 
the revolution. Another was penned by the bishops in more mo- 
derate terms ; and several regulations were made, but in none 
of these did the two houses agree. They concurreil, however, in 
censuring some tenets favouring arianism, broached and supported 
by Air. Whiston, mathematical professor in Cambridge, tie had 
been expelled the university, and wrote a vindication of himself, 
dedicated to the convocation. 'Hie archbishop doubted whether 
this assembly could proceed against a man for heresy ; the judges 
were consulted, and the majority of them gave in their opinion, that 
the convocation had a jurisdiction. I’our of them professed the 
contrary sentiment, which they maintained from the statutes made 
at the reformation. The queen, in a letter to the bishops, said, 
that as there was now nodoubt of their jurisdiction, she expected they 
would proceed in the matter before them. Fresh sciuples arising, 
they determined to examine the book, w’ithout proceeding against 
the author, and this was censured accordingly. An extract of the 
sentence was sent to the queen; but she did not signify her plea- 
sure on this subject, and the atl'air remained in suspense. Whiston 
published a work in four volumes, justifying his doctrine, .and main- 
taining that the apostolical constitutions were not only canonical, 
but also preferable in point of authority to the epistles and the 
gospel. 

XXVII. The new ministry had not yet determined to supersede 
the Duke of Marlborough in the command of the army. This was a 
step which could not be taken without giving umbrage to the Dutch 
and other allies, lie, therefore, set out for Holland in the month 
of February after the queen had assured him, that he might depend 
upon the punctual payment of the forces. Having conferred with 
the deputies of the states about the operations of the campaign, 
he, about the middle of April, assembled the army at Orchics, be- 
tween Lisle and Doiiay ; while Mareschal de \ illars drew together 
the French troops iii the neighbourhood of Cambray and Arras. 
Louis had by this time depopulated as well as impoverished his 
kingdom; yet his subjects still Hocked to his standard with surpris- 
ing spirit and attachment. Under the pressure of extreme misery 
they uttered not one com|ilaint of their .sovereign, but imputed all 
their calamities to the pride and obstinacy of the allies. F'xclu.sivc of 
ail the other impositions that were laid iqioii that people, they ron- 
senled to pay the tenth penny of their whole snbslunce; but all 
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their effortJ of loyalty and affection to their prince would have been 
ineffectual, had not the merchants of the kingdom, by the permis- 
sion of Philip, undertaken repeated voyages to the South Sea, 
from whence they brought home iniiuensc treasures ; while the 
allies took no steps for intercepting tliese supplies, though nothing 
could have been more easy for the English than to deprive the ene- 
my of this great resource, and convert it to their own advantage. 
Had a squadron of ships been annually employed for this purpose, 
the subjects of France aud Spain must have been literally starveii, 
and Louis obliged to submit to such terms as the confederates 
might have thought proper to impose. Villars had found means 
to assemble a very numerous army, with which he encamped behind 
the river Sanset, in such an advantageous post as could not be at- 
tacked with any prospect of success, ft] ean while the Duke of 
ftlarl borough passed the Scarpe, and formed his camp between 
Douay and Boiichain, where he was joined by Prince Eugene on 
the twenty-third day of May. This general, however, did not long 
remain in the Netherlands. Understanding that detachments had 
been made from the army of Villars to the Rhine, and that the elec- 
tor of Bavaria intended to act in the empire, the prince, by order from 
. the court of Vienna, marched towards the Upper Rhine with the 
Imperial and Palatine troops, to secure Germany. The Duke of 
ftlarlborough repassing the Scarpe, encamped in the plains of Lens, 
from whence he advanced towards Air, as if he had intended to at- • 
tack the French lines in that quarter. These lines beginning at 
Bouchain on the Schelde, were continued along the Sanset and 
the Scarpe to Arras, and thence along the Upper Scarpe to Can- 
dle. They were defended by redoubts and other works, in such 
a manner, that V'illars judged they were impregnable, aud called 
them the Ne plus ultra of Marlborough. 

XXVIII. This nobleman advancing within two leagues of the 
French lines, ordered a great number of fasciues to be made, declaring 
he would attack them the next morning ; so that V illars drew ail 
his forces on that side, in full expectation of an engagement. The 
Duke, on the supposition that the passage of the Sanset by Arleux 
would be left unguarded, had ordered the Generals Cadogan and 
Hompesch to assemble twenty battalions and seventeen squadrons 
from Douay aud the nciglil>onring g:\nisons, to march to Arleux, 
where they should endeavour to pass tlie Sanset. Brigadier Sut- 
ton was detached with the artillery and pontoons, to l.ay bridges over 
the canal near Goulezcn, and over the Scarpe at Vitry, while the 
Duke, with the whole confederate army began his inarch for the 
same place about nine in the evening. He proceeded with such 
expedition, that by five in ihe morning he passed the river at Vitry, 
'ITiere he received intelligence, that Hompesch had taken posses- 
sion of the passes on the Sanset and Schelde without opposition, 
the enemy having withdrawn their detachments from that side, 
just .as he had imagined. He himself, with his vanguard of fifty 
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squadrons, hastened nis inarch towards Arleux, and before eight 
of the clock arrived at Baca-Bachuel, wheie in two hours he was 
joined b; the heads of the columns into which he had divided his in> 
fantry. Villars being certified of his intention, about two in the 
rooming, decamped with his whole army, and putting himself at 
the head of the king’s household troops, marched all night with 
such expedition, that about eleven in the forenoon he was in sight 
of the Duke of Marlborough, who had by this time joined Count 
llompesch. llie French general immediately retreated to the 
main body of his army, which had advanced to the high road be- 
tween Arras and Catnbray, while the allies encamped upon the 
Schelde, between Ois and Estrun, after a march of ten leagues 
without halting, scarce to be paralleled in history. By this plan, 
BO happily executed, the duke of Marlborough fairly outwitted 
Villars, and, without the loss of one man, entered the lines which 
he had pronounced impregnable. Tliis stroke of the English gene- 
ral was extolled as a master-piece of military skill, while Villars 
was exposed to the ridicule even of his own officers. The field-depu- 
ties of the states-general proposed that he should give battle to the 
enemy, who passed the Schelde at Crevecoeur, in order to cover 
Botichain : but the duke would not hazard an engagement, consider- 
ing how much the army was fatigued by the long march : and that 
any misfortune, while they continued within the French lines, might 
be fatal. His intention was to besiege Bouchain ; an enterprize 
that was deemed impracticable, inasmuch as the place was situated 
ill a morass, strongly fortified, and defended by a numerous garri- 
son, in the neighbourhood of an army superior in number to that 
of the allies. Notwithstanding tliese disadvantages, and the dis- 
suasions of bis own friends, he resolved to undertake the siege : 
and, in the mean time, dispatched Brigadier Sutton to England, 
with an account of his having passed the French lines; which was 
nolatallsgreeable to his enemies. They had prognosticated that 
nothing would be done during this campaign, and began to insinu- 
ate that the duke could strike no stroke of importance witlioiit the 
assistance of Prince Eugene. Tliey now endeavoured to lessen the 
glory of his success ; and even taxed him with having removed his 
camp from a convenient situation to a place where the troops were 
ill danger of starving. Nothing could be more provoking than this 
scandalous malevolence to a great man who had done so much ho- 
nour to his country, and w'as then actually exposing his life in her 
service. 

XXIX. On the tenth day of August Bouchain was invested, 
and the Duke of Marlborough exerted himself to the utmost extent 
of his vigilance and capacity, well knowing the difficulties of the un- 
dertaking, and how much bis reputation vi'ould depend upon his 
success. Villars had taken every precaution that his skill and ex- 
perience could suggest, to baffle the endeavours of the English ge- 
neral. He had reinforced the garrison to (he number of six thou- 
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sand chosen men, commanded by officers of known courage and 
ability. He made some efl'orts to raise the siege; but they were 
rendered ineffectual by the consummate prudence and activity of 
the Duke of Marlborough. Then he laid a scheme for surprizing 
Douay, which likewise miscarried. If we consider that the Eng- 
lish general, in the execution of his plan, was obliged to form lines, 
erect regular forts, raise batteries, throw bridges over a river, make 
a causeway tlirongh a deep morass, provide for the security of con- 
voys against a numerous army on one side, and the garrisons of 
Conde and V alenciennes on the other, we must allow this was tlie 
boldest enterprize of the whole war ; that it required all the forti- 
tude, skill and resolution of a great general, and all the valour and 
intrepidity of the confederate troops, who had scarce ever exhibited 
such amazing proofs of courage upon any other occasion as they 
now displayed at the siege of Bouchain. In twenty days after the 
trenches were opened, the garrison were obliged to surrender them- 
selves prisoners of war; and this conquest was the last military ex- 
f/loit performed by the Duke of Marlborough; the breaches of 
Bouchain were no sooner repaired than the opposite armies began 
to separate, and the allied forces were quartered in the frontier 
towns, that they might be at hand to take the field early in the 
spring. They were now in possession of the Maese, almost as far as 
the Sambre; of the Schelde from Tournay; and of the Lys as far 
as it is navigable. They had reduced Spanish Guelderland, Lim- 
burg, Brabant, Flanders, and the greatest part of Hainault: they 
were masters of the Scarpe; and, by the conquest of Bouchain, 
they had opened to themself es a way into the very howels of France. 
All these acquisitions were owing to the valour and conduct of the 
Duke of Marlborough, who now returned to the Hague, and ar- 
rived in England about the middle of November. - 

XXX. Hie queen had conferred the command of her forces 
in Spain upon the Duke Argyle, who was recalled from the service 
in Flanders for that purpose. He had long been at variance with 
Duke of Marlborough ; a circumstance which recommended him 
the more strongly to the minutry. He landed at Barcelona on the 
twenty-ninth of May, and found the British troops in the utmost 
distress for want of subsistence. The treasurer had promised 
to supply him liberally ; tlie Commons had granted one million five 
hundred thousand pounds for that service. All their hopes of suc- 
cess were fixed on the campaign in that kingdom ; and indeed the 
army commanded by the Dukede Vendome was in such a wretched 
condition, that if Staremberg bad been properly supported by the 
allies, he might have obtained signal advantages. The Duke of 
Argyle, having waited in vain for the promised remittances, was 
obliged to borrow money on his own credit, before the British 
troops could take the field. At length SUremberg advanced to- 
,wards the enemy, who attacked him at the pass of Prato del Rey, 
where they were repulsed with considerable damage. After tliia 
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action the Duke of Argyie was seized with a violent fever, and 
conveyed back to Barcelona. Vendome invested the castle of 
Cardona, which was vigorously defended till the end of Decem- 
ber, when a detachment being sent to the relief of the place, de- 
feated the besiegers, killed two thousand on the spot, and took 
all their artillery, ainmuuition, and baggage. Slareniberg was 
unable to follow the blow: The Duke of Argyle wrote pressing 
letters to the ministry, and loudly complained that he was alto- 
gether unsupported ; but all his remonstrances were inefiectual : 
no remittances arrived; and he returned to England without hav- 
ing been able to attempt any tiling of importance. In Septem- 
ber, King Charles, leaving his queen at liarcelona, set sail for S. 

Italy, and at Milan had an interview with the Duke of Savoy, 
where all disputes were compromised. I'hat prince had forc^ 
his way into Savoy, and penetrated as far as the Rhine: but he 
suddenly halted in the middle of his career, and after a sHbrt cam- 
p<iign repassed the mountains. Prince Eugene, at the head of 
the German forces, protected the electors at Frankfurt from the 
designs of the enemy, and Charles was unanimously chosen em- i 

peror; the electors of Cologn and Bavaria having been excluded 
from voting, because they lay under tlie ban of the empire. The 
war between the Ottoman Porte and the Muscovites was of short 
duration. The czar advanced so far into Moldavia, that he was 
cut off from all supplies, and altogether in the power of his ene- ' 

my. In this emergency, he found means to corrupt the grand vi- 
zir in private, while in public he proposed articles of peace that * 

were accepted. The King of Sweden, who was in the Turkish 
army, charged the vizir with treachery, and that minister was ac- 1 

tually disgraced. The grand signior threatened to renew the war; 
but he was appeased by the czar’s surrendering Asopb. < 

XXXI. 'i'he English ministry had conceived great expecta- 
tions from an e.xpedition against Quebec and Placentia, in North 
America, planned by Colonel Nicholson, who had taken posses- 
sion of Nova-Scotia, and garrisoned Porte-Koyal, to which he 
gave the name of Anapolis. He had brought four Indian chiefs 
to England, and represented the advantages that would redound 
to the nation in point of commerce, should the I'rench be expelled 
from Nortli- America. 'I'he ministers relished the proposal. A 
body of five thousand men was embarked in transports, under the 
command of Brigadier Hill, brother to Mrs. Masham; and they 
sailed from Plymouth in the beginning of May, with a strung 
squadron of ships commanded by Sir Hovenden Walker. At 
Boston in New England, they were joined by two raiments of 
Provincials ; and about four thousand men, consisting of Ameri- 
can planters. Palatines, and Indians, rendezvoused at Albany, in 
order to march by land into Canada, while the fleet Sailed up the 
river of that name. On the twenty-first day of .August, they were 
e.xposed to a violent storm, and driven among rocks, where eight 
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transports perislied, with about eight hundred men. The admiral 
immediately sailed back to SpanUh-River bay, where it was de- 
termined in a council of. war, that as the fleet and forces were vic- 
tualled for ten weeks only, and they could not depend upon a sup- 
ply of provisions from New England, they should return home, 
without making any further attempt. Such was the issue of this 
paltry expedition, entrusted to the direction of an officer without 
talents and experience. 

XXXIl. In the Irish parliament held during the summe.', the 
Duke of Ormond and the majority of the Peers supported the tory 
interest, while the Commons expressed the warmest attachment to 
revolution principles. The two Houses made strenuous repre- 
sentations, and passed severe resolutions against each other. Af- 
ter the session. Sir Constantine Phipps, the chancellor, and Ge- 
neral Jngoldsby, were appointed justices in the absence of the 
Duke of Ormond, who returned to England in the month of No- 
vember. In Scotland the Jacobites made no scruple of professing 
their principles and attachments to the pretender. The Duchess 
of Gordon presented the faculty of advocates with a silver medal, 
representing the Chevalier de St. George ; and on the reverse the 
British islands, with the motto “ Reditte.” After some debate, 
it was voted by a majority of sixty-three voices against twelve, that 
the duchess should be thanked for this token of her regard. This 
task was performed by Dundas of Arnistoun, who thanked her 
grace for having presented them with a medal of their sovereign 
lord the king ; hoping, and being confident that her grace would 
very soon have an opportunity to compliment the Faculty with a 
second medal, struck upon the restoration of the king and royal 
family, and the finishing rebellion, usurping tyranny, and whig- 
gery. An account of this transaction being laid before the queen, 
tlie lord advocate was ordered to enquire into the particulars. 
Then the Faculty were so intimidated, that they disowned Dundas, 
and Horne his accomplice. They pretended that the affair of the 
medal had been transacted by a party at an occasional meeting, 
and not by general consent ; and by a solemn act they declared 
tlieir attachment to the queen and the protestant succession. The 
court was satisfied wflh this atonement : but the resident from 
Hanover having presented a memorial to the queen, desiring that 
Dundas and his assochues might be prosecuted, the government 
removed Sir David Dalrymple from his office of lord-advocate, on 
pretence of his having been too remiss in prosecuting those delin- 
quents : and no further enquiry was made into the affair. 

XXXIH. For borne ti.ne a negociation for peace had been car- 
rying on between the court of France and the new ministers, who 
bad a double aim in this measure : namely to mortify the whigs 
and the Dutch, whom they detested, and to free their country 
from a ruinous war, which had all the appearance of becoming 
habitual to the coustitutinn. They foresaw the risque they would 
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run by entering into such meas«ires, should ever the opposite fac- 
tion regain the ascendancy : they knew the whigs would employ 
all llicir art and influence, . which was very powerful, in obstruct- 
. ing tlie peace, anil in raising a popular clamour against the treaty. 
But their motives for treating were such as prompted them to un- 
dervalue all tliose difficulties and dangers. They hoped to obtain 
such advantages in point of commerce for the subjects of Great 
Britain, as would silence all detraction. They did not doubt of 
being able to maintain the superiority which they had acquired in 
parliament ; and perhaps some of them cherished views in favour of 
the pretender, whose succession to the crown would have effiectual- 
iy established their dominion over the opposite party. Tiie Earl of 
Jersey, who acted in concert with Oxford, sent a private message 
to the court of Trance, importing the queen’s earnest desire of peace, 
representing the impossibility of a private negociation, as the 
ministry was obliged to act with the utmost circumspection, and 
desiring that Louis would propose to the Dutch a renewal of the 
conferences, in which case the English plenipotentiaries should 
have such instructions, that it would be impossible for the states- 
general to prevent the conclusion of the treaty. 'Diis intimation 
was delivered by one Gualtier, an obscure priest, who acted as 
chaplain to Count Gallas, the imperial ambassador, and had been 
employed as a spy by the Trench ministry, since the conimeuce- 
nient of hostilities. His connection with Lord Jersey was by 
means of that nobleman's lady, who professed the Roman catho- 
lic religion. His message was extremely agreeable to the court 
of Versailles. He returned to London, with a letter of compli 
mentfroni the Marquis de Torcy to the Earl of Jersey, in which 
that minister assured him of his master’s sincere inclination for 
peace, though he w as averse to a renewal of the conferences with 
the states-gencrai. Gualtier wrote a letter to Versailles, desiring, 
in the name of the English ministry, that his most Christian m^sty 
would communicate to them his proposals for a general peace, 
which they would communicate to tlie states-general, that they 
might negociate in concert with their allies. A general answer 
being made to this intiinatioii, Gualtier made a second journey to 
Versailles, and hroiiglit over u memorial, which was immediately 
transmitted to Holland. In the mean time, the pensionary endea- 
voured to renew the conferences in Holland. Tetkum wrote to 
tlie Trench ministry, that if his majesty would resume the negoci- 
ation, in concert with the Queen of Great Britain, he should cer- 
tainly have reason to be satisfied with tlie conduct of tlie Dutch 
deputies. Tliis proposal Louis deeltned, at the desire of the 
English ministers. 

A XX IV. ITie states-general having perused the memorial, as- 
sured Queen Anoe that they were ready to join with her in contri- 
biittng to the eopcIiisioD oX a durable peace j but they expressed 
a desire that the Trench king would communicate a mure particn- 
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lar plan for securing the interest of the allied powers, and for set- 
tling the repose of Europe. Giiallier was once more sent to Ver- 
sailles, accompanied by Mr. Prior, who had resided in Prance as 
secretary to the embassies of the Earls of Portland and Jersey. 
Tliis gentleman had acquired some reputation by. his poetical ta- 
lents ; was a man of uncommon ability, insinuating address, and 
perfectly devoted to the tory interest. He was empowered to 
communicate the preliminary demands of the English ; to receive 
the answer of the French king; and demand whether or not King 
Philip had transmitted a power of treating to his grandfather. He 
arrived incognito at Fontainbleau, and pre.sented the queen’s me- 
morial, in which she demanded a barrier for the Dutch in the Ne- 
therlands, and another on the Rhine for the empire ; a security 
for the Dutch commerce, and a general satisfaction to all her al- 
lies. She required that the strong places taken from the Duke of 
Savoy should be restored ; and that he should possess such towns 
and districts in Italy as had been ceded to him in treaties between 
him and his allies : that Louis should acknowledge Queen Anne 
and the protestaut succession ; demolish tlie fortitications of Dun- 
kirk; and agree to a new treaty of commerce: that Gibraltar and 
Port-Mahon should be yielded to the crown of England; that the 
Negro trade in America, at that time carried on by the French, 
should be ceded to the English, together with some towns on 
that continent, where the slaves might be refreshed. She expect- 
ed security that her subjects trading to Spain should enjoy all 
advantages granted by that crown to the most favoured nation : 
that she should be put in possession of Newfoundland and Hud- 
son’s-Bay, either by way of re.stitution or ce.'ision ; and that both 
nations should continue to enjoy whatever territories they might 
be possessed of in N orth America at the ratification of the treaties. 
She likew ise insisted upon a security that the crowns of France 
and Spain should never be united on the same head. Her majes- 
ty no longer insisted upon Philip’s being expelled from the throne 
of Spain by the arms of his own grandfather. She now perceived 
that the exorbitant power of the House of Austria would be as 
dangerous to the liberty of Europe, as ever that of the family of 
Bourbon had been in the zenith of its glory. She might have remem- 
bered the excessive power, the insolence, the ambition of Charles 
V. and Philip II. who had enslaved so many countries, and em- 
broiled all Europe. She was sincerely desirous of peace, from 
motives of humanity and compassion to her subjects and fellow- 
creatures: she was eagerly bent upon procuring such advantages 
to her people, as would enable them to discharge the heavy load 
of debt under which they laboured, and recompense them in some 
measure for the blood and treasure they had so lavishly expended 
in the prosecution of the war. These were the sentiments of a 
Christian princess ; of an amiable and pious sovereign, who bore 
a share in the grievances of her subjects, and looked upon them 
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with the eyes of maternal affection. She thought she had the bet- 
ter title to insist upon those advantages, as they had been already 
granted to her subjects in a private treaty with King Charles. 

XXXV. As Prior’s powers were limited in such a manner 
that he could not negociate, Mr. Menager, deputy from the city 
of Rouen to the board of trade, accompanied the English minis- 
ter to London, with full powers to settle the preliminaries of the 
treaty. On his arrival in London, the queen immediately com- 
missioned the Duke of Shrewsbury, the Earls of Jersey, Dart- 
mouth, 0.\ford, and Mr. St. John, to treat with him ; and the 
conferences were immediately begun After long and various dis- 
putes, they agreed upon certain preliminary articles, which, ou the 
eiglith day of October, were sigited by the rrencli minister, and 
by tlie two secretaries of states, in consequence of a written order 
from her majesty. Then Menager was privately introduced to the 
queen at Windsor. She told him she was averse to war: that she 
would exert all her power to conclude a speedy peace : that she 
should be glad to live upon good terms with the Ring of France, 
to whom she was so nearly allied in blood; she expressed her 
hope that there would be a closer union after the peace between 
them, and between their subjects, cemented by a perfect corre- 
spondence and friendship. The Earl of Strafford, who had been 
lately recalled from the Hague, where he resided as ambassador, 
was now sent back to Holl:md, with orders to communicate to the 
pensionary the proposals of peace which France had made ; to 
signify the queen’s approbation of them, and propose a place 
where the plenipotentiaries should assemble. The English minis- 
ters now engaged in an intimate correspondence with the court 
of Versailles ; and Mareschal Tallard being released from his con- 
finement at Nottingham, was allowed to return to his own coun- 
try on his parole. After the departure of Menager, the prelimi- 
naries were communicated to Count G alias, the emperor’s minis- 
ter, who, in order to inflame the minds of the people, caused 
them to be translated, and inserted in one of the daily papers. 
This step was so much resented by the queen, that she sent a 
message, desiring he would come no more to court ; but tiiat he 
might leave the kingdom as soon as he should think proper. He 
took the hint, and retired accordingly; but the queen gave tlic 
emperor to understand, that any other minister he should appoint 
would be admitted by her without hesitation. 

XXXVI. The states of Holland, alarmed at the preliminaries, 
sent over Buys, as envoy extraordinary, to intercede with the 
queen, that she would alter her resolutions ; but she continued 
steady to her purpose ; and the Earl of Strafford demanded the 
immediate concurrence of the stale.s, declaring, in the queen’s 
name, Uiat she would look upon any delay, on their part, as a re- 
fusal to comply with her propositions. Intimidated by this .decla- 
ration, they agreed to open the geueral conferences at Utrecht on 
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the firit day of January. They granted passports to the French 
ininiiters ; while the queen appointed Kobinson, liishop of Bris- 
tol, and the Earl of Strafford, her plenipotentiaries at the con- 
gress. Charles, the new emperor, being at Milan when he re- 
ceived a copy of the preliminaries, wrote circular letters to the 
electors aud the princes of the empire, exhorting them to persist 
in their engagements to the grand alliance. He liltewise desired 
the states-general to join councils with him ki persuading the 
queen of England to reject the proposals of France, and prosecute 
the war ; or at least to negotiate on the foundation of the first pre- 
liminaries, which had been .signed by tlie Marquis de Torcy. He 
wrote a letter to the same purpose to the queen of Great Britain, 
who received it with the most mortifying indifference. No wonder 
that he should zealously contend for the continuance of a war, tlie 
expence of which she and the Dutch had hitherto almost wholly 
defrayed. Tlie new preliminaries were severely attacked by the 
whigs, who ridiculed and reviled the ministry in word and writing. 
Pamphlets, libels, aud lampoons were to-day published by one fac- 
tion, and to-morrow answered by the other. They contained all 
the insinuations of malice and contempt, all die bitterness of re- 
proach, and all the rancour of recrimination. In the midst of this 
contention tlie queen dispatched the Earl of Hirers to Hanover, 
with an aasurance to the elector, that bis succession to tbe crown 
should be effectually ascertained in the treaty. Tbe earl brought 
back an answer iif writing : but, at the same time, his electorial 
highness ordered Baron de BoUimar, his envoy in England, to pre- 
sent a memorial to the queen, representkig the pertiicions conse- 
quences of Philip’s remaining in possession of Spain and the W eat 
Indies. This remonstrance the baron published, by way of ap- 
peal to tbe people, and the whigs extolled it \yith the highest enco- 
miums : but the queen and lier ministers resented this step, a.s an 
officious and inflammatory interposition. 

XXXVll. The proposals of peace made by tbe French king 
were disagreeable even to some individuals of tbe tory party, and 
certain peers, who had hitherto adhered to that interest, agreed 
with the whigs, to make remonstrance against the preliminary ai^ 
tides. Tbe court being afqirised of their intention, prorogued the 
parliament till the seventh day of December, in expectation of the 
Scottisli peers, who could cast the balance in favour of tbe ministry. 
In her speech at the opening of the session, she told them, that, 
notwithstanding the arts of those who delighted in war, the place and 
time were appointed for a congress ; and that tbe states-general 
had expressed their entire confidence in her conduct, ffte declared 
her chief concern should be to secure the succession of tbe crown 
in the boose of Hanover; to procure all the advantages to the na- 
tion which a tender and affectionate sovereign could procure for a 
dutiful and loyal people ; and to obtain satisfaefion for ail her ' 
allies. She obwrved that the most effectual way to procure an ad- 
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vanUgeous peace, would be to make preparations for carrying on 
the war with vigour. She recommended unanimity, and prayed 
God would direct their consultations. In the House of Lords, 
the Earl of Nottingham, who had now associated himself with the 
whigs, iuveighed against the preliminaries as captious and insufii- 
cieut, and offered a clause to be inserted in the address of thanks, 
representing to her majesty, that in the opinion of the house, no 
peace could be safe or honourable to Great Britain or Europe, if 
Spain and the West Indies sliould be allotted to any branch of the 
house of Bourbon. A violent debate ensued, in the course of which 
the Earl of Anglesey represented the necessity of easing the nation, 
of the burthens incurred by an expensive war. He affirmed that a 
good peace might have been procured immediately after the battle 
of Kainillies, if it bad nut been prevented by some persons who 
prolonged the war for their own private interest. Tliis insinuation 
was levelled at tiie Duke of Marlborough, who made a long speech 
in his own vindicatiou. He bowed to the place where the queen 
sat incognito ; and appealed to her, whether, while he had the ho* 
nour to serve her majesty as general and plenipotentiary, he had 
not constantly informed her and her council of all the proposals of 
peace wliich bad been made ; and had not desired instructions for 
his conduct on that subject. He declared upon his conscience, 
and ill presence of the Supreme Beiug, before whom he expected 
soon to appear, that he was ever desirous of a safe, honourable, 
and la.sting peace ; and that he was always very far from entertain- 
ing any design of prolonging the war for his own private advantage, 
as his enemies had most falsely insinuated. At last the question 
being put, VV'hether the Earl of Nottingham’s advice should be 
part of the address; it was carried in the affirmative by a small 
majority. The address was accordingly presented, and tlie queen, 
in her answer, said, she should be very sorry any one could think 
she would iiot do her utmost to recover Spain and the West-Indies 
from tlie house of Bourbon. Against this advice, however, several 
peers protested, because there was no precedent for inserting a 
clause of advice in an address of thanks ; and because they looked 
upon it as an invasion of the royal prerogative. In the address of 
the Commons there was no such article; and tlierefore, the answer 
they bad received was warm and cordial. 

XXXVIII. The Duke of Hamilton claiming a seat in the 
House of Peers, as Duke of Brandon, a title he had lately re- 
ceived, was opposed by the anti-courtiers, who pretended to foresee 
great danger to the constitution from admitting into the lioose a 
greater number of Scottish peers than the act of union aUowed. 
Counsel was heard upon the validity of his jiateut. Th^ observed * 
that no ol^ectiun cotthl be made to the queen’s prerogative in con- 
ferring honours; and that all the subjects of the united Icnwdom 
were equally capable of receiving honour. The House of Lords 
had already decided the matter, in admitting the Duke of Queen»- 
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berry upon his being created Duke of Dover. The debate was 
managed with great ability on both sides ; the Scottish peers united 
in defence of the duke’s claim ; and the court exerted its whole 
strength to support the patent. Nevertheless, the question being 
put, Whetlier Scottish peers, created peers of Great Dritaiit 
since the union, had a right to sit in that house ; it was carried in 
the negative by a majority of hve voices ; though not without a 
protest signed by the lords in the opposition. The Scottish- peers 
were so incensed at this decision, that they drew up a representa- 
tion to the queen, complaining of it as an infringement of the union, 
and a mark of disgrace put upon the whole peerage of Scotland. 
The bill against occasional conformity was revived by the Earl of 
Nottingham, in more moderate terms than those that had been for- 
merly rejected ; and it passed both houses by the connivance of the 
whigs, upon the earl’s promise, that if they would consent to this 
measure, he would bring over many friends to join them in matters 
of greater consequence. On the twenty-second day of December, 
the queen being indisposed, granted a commission to the lord- 
keeper, and some other peers, to give the royal assent to this bill, 
and another for the land-tax. The Duke of Devonshire obtained 
leave to bring in a bill for giving precedence of all peers to the 
Electoral Prince of Hanover, as the Duke of Cambridge. An 
address was presented to the queen, desiring she would give in- 
structions to her plenipotentiaries, to consult with the ministers of 
the allies in Holland before the opening of the congress; that they 
might concert the necessary measures for proce^ing with una- 
nimity, the belter to obtain the great ends proposed by her 
majesty. 

XXXIX. The commissioners for examining the public ac- 
counts, having discovered that the Duke of Marlborough had re- 
ceived an annual present of five or six thousand pounds from the 
contractors of bread to the army, the queen declared in council, that 
she thought fit to dismiss him from all bis employments, that the 
matter might be impartially examined. This declaration was im- 
parted to him in a letter under her own hand, in which she took- 
occasion to complain of the treatment she had received. She 
probably alluded to the insolence of his duchess ; the subjection 
in which she had been kept by the late ministry ; and the pains 
lately taken by the whigs to depreciate her conduct, and thwart her 
measures with respect to the peace. 'I'he duke wrote an answer 
to her majesty, vindicating himself from the charge which had been 
brought against his character ; and his two daughters, the Coun- 
tess of Sunderland and the Lady Kailton, resigned their places of 
ladies in the bed-chamber. The ministry, in order to ascertain a 
majority in the House of Lords, persuad^ the queen to take a 
measure which nothing but necessity could justify. She created 
twelve peers at once*, and on the second of January they were in- 

* Lord Compton and Lord Bruce, sons of the Earls of Northampton and 
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Iroduced into the upper house without opposition. The lord- 
keeper delivered to the house a message from the queen, desiring 
they would adjourn to the fourteenth day of the month. The anti- 
courtiers alleged, that the queen could not send a message to any 
one house to adjourn, but ought to have directed it to both houses. 
This objection produced a'debate, which was terminated in favour of 
the court by the weight of the twelve new peers. 

XL. At this period Prince Eugene arrived in England, with a 
letter to the queen from the emperor, and instructions to propose 
a new scheme for prosecuting the war. flis errand was far from 
being agreeable to the ministry : and they suspected that his real 
aim was to manage intrigues among the discontented party, who 
opposed the peace. -Nevertheless, he was treated with that respect 
which was due to his quality and eminent talents. The ministers, 
the nobility, and officers of distinction visited him at his arrival. 
He was admitted to an audience of the queen, who received him 
with great complacency. Having perused the letter which he de- 
livered, she expressed her concern that her health did not permit 
her to speak with his highness as often as she could wish ; but that 
she had ordered the Treasurer and Secretary St.John to receive his 
proposals, and confer with him as frequently as he should think 
proper. He expressed extraordinary respect for the Duke of 
Marlborough, notwithstanding his disgrace. The lord-treasurer, 
while he entertained him at dinner, declared that he looked upon 
that day as the happiest in the whole 'course of his life, since he 
had the honour to see in his house the greatest captain of the age. 
llie prince is said to have replied, “ If 1 am, it is owing' to your 
lordship.” Alluding to the disgrace of Marlborough, whom the 
earl’s intrigues had deprived of all military command. When Bi- 
shop Burnet conversed with him about the scandalous libels that 
were every day published against the duke, and in particular men>' 
tioned one paragraph, in which the author allowed he had been 
once fortunate, the prince observed it was the greatest commenda- 
tion that could be bestowed upon him, as it implied that all his 
other successes were owing to his courage and conduct. While the 
nobility of both parti.es vied with each other in demonstrations of 


.Aylesbury, were calledAjp hy writ to tlie House of Peers. The oilier ten were 
these: 1/ird Duplin, of thf kiuKdnin of Scotland, created Bnmn Hay of Bed- 
wardio, in the county of Hereford: Lord Viscount Windsor, of Ireland, made 
Baron Muuntjoy, in the isle of Wight; Henry Paget, son of Lord Paget, created 
B.nron Burtoti, in the cuui:ty of Stafford ; SirTliomas .Mansel, Baron Mansel of 
Margnni, in the coutity of Glamorga:: ; Sir Thomas Willoughby, Baron Middle- 
ton, of Middleto:: in the county of Warwick; Sir Itionias 'irevur, Baron Trevor, 
of Bromham, in the county of Bedford ; George Oranville, Baron Lnnsdown, of 
Biddeford, in the county of Devon ; Samuel Masham, Baron Masham, of Data, 
in the county of Essex ; Thu:nas Foley, Baron Foley, of Kiddermittsler, in the 
county of Worcester ; and Allen Bathurst, Boron Bathurst, of Bathelsden, in 
the county of Bedford. — On the first day of their being introduced, when the 
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'• Whether they voted bj their forenranf” 
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resoect for thi* noble stranger ; while he was adored by the whi«, 
andadmired by the people, who gazed at him m crowds when he 
■ aStar^ in pnbUc : even in the midst of all these caresses, party 
TO^were excited to insult his person, and some scandalous reflec- 
tions upon his mother were inserted in one of the public papers. 
K quLn treated him with distinguished marks of regard ; and 
on hel birth-dav, presented him with a sword worth lue thousand 
founds. Nevertheless, she looked upon him ^ a patron and 
friend ot that turbulent faction to which she owed so much dis- 
q^et. She knew he had been pressed to come over by the whig 
noblemen, who hoped his presence would inflame the people to 
some desperate attempt upon the new ministry : she was n<U ig- 
norant that he held private con erences with the Duke Marl- 
borouizh, the Earl of Sunderland, the Lords Somers, Halifax, 
and all lU chiefs of that party; and that he entered into a close 
connection with the Baron dc Bolhmar, ‘be Ilan^enan envoy 
who had been \ery active in lomentnig the disturbances of the 

P • jjgf niajesty, who had been for some time afflicted with 
the Koui; sent a message to both Houses, on the seventeenth rtay 
of jLuary, signifying that the plenipotentiaries were arrived at 
Utrecht- and that she was employed in making preparations for 
an early campaign : she hoped, therefore, that the Commons wodd 
proceed in giving the necessary dispatch to the supplies Ihe 
Tord-treasurer, in order to demonstrate his attachment to the pr^ 
lestant succession, brought in a bill which had been proposed by 
the Duke of Devonshire, giving precedence to the who e eketo- 
ral family, as children and nephews of the crown; ^nd, when it 
waa passed into an act, he sent it over to Hanover by 
mas Harlev. Tlie sixteen peers for Scotland were prevailed i p- 
mi by promise of satisfaction, to resume their seats m the Lj^ 
ner House, from which they had absented themselves since the 
- decision againat the patent of the Duke of Hamilton: but what- 
ever pecuniary recorapence they might have obtained front the 
court,*^ on which they were meanly dependent, they 
satisfaction from the parliament. The Commons, hndiB Mr. 
Walpole very troublesome in their House, by his talents, activity 
'and zealous attachment to the whig mtercst,_ found means to dis^ 
cover some clandestine piacUces in which he was concern^ as 
^reiary war, with regard to the forage^ontract in Scotland. 
Thr^ntracton.; rather than admit into their partnership a person 
whom he had recommended for that purpose, chose to 
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This transaction was interpreted into a bribe. Mr. Walpole was 
vqted guilty of corruption, imprisoned in the tower, and expelled 
the House. Being afterwards re-chosen by the same borough of 
Lynn-Regis, which he bad before represented, a petition wasTodg. 
ed against him, and the Commons voted him incapable of being 
elected a member to serve in the present parliament. 

XLII. Their next attack was upon the Duke of Marlboiough, 
who was found to have received a yearly sum from Sir Solomon 
Medina, a Jew, concerned in the contract fur furnishing the army 
with bread ; to have been gratified by the queen with ten thousand 
pounds a year to defray the expence of intelligence ; and to have 
pocketed a deduction of two and a half per cent, from the pay of 
the foreign troops maintained by England. It was alleged, in his 
justification, that die present from the Jews was a customary per- 
quisite, which had always been enjoyed by the general of the Dutch 
army : that the deduction of two and a half per cent, was granted 
to him by an express warrant from her majesty : that all the arti- 
cles of the charge joined together did not exceed thirty thousand 
pounds, a sum much inferior to that which had been allowed to 
King William for contingencies ; that the money was expended in 
procuring intelligence, wliich was so exact that the duke was never 
surprised : diet none of his parties were ever intercepted or cut 
off; and all the designs were by diese means so well concerted, 
that he never once miscarried. Notwithstanding these representa- 
tions the majuiity voted that his practices had been unwarrantable 
and illegal ; and that the deduction was to be accounted for as 
public money. 'I'hese resolutions were communicated to the 
queen, who ordered the attofney-general to prosecute the duke 
for the money he had deducied by virtue of her own warrant. 
Such practices were certainly mean and mercenary, and greatly 
tarnished the glory which die duke had acquired by his military 
talents, and other shining qualities. 

XLIII. The Commons now directed the stream of their resent- 
ment against the Dutch, who had certainly exerted all their en- 
deavours to overwhelm the new ministry, and retard the negocia- 
tions for peace. They maintained an intimate correspondence 

guineas, nnfl in taking n note for fire hundred more^ on account of two con- 
imets fur fbr.ige of Iter ruujesl; s troops, quartered in Nonb-Britaiit, made by 
him when secretary at ivnr, pursuant to a power granted to him by tlie late 
lord- treasurer, is guilty of a hi|;lt breach of trust and notorious corruption. 8. 
Tlmt the said Uolicrt Walpole, Esq. be for the said offence coimnutod prisoner 
to the Tower of London, during the pleasure .of this House; and that Mr. 
Speaker do issue his warrant accordingly. 3. 'fhat the said Robert Walpole, 
£sq. be lor the said offence also expelled tlie House, and that the repoit of the 
commmiooers of public accounts be taken into further consideration that day 
se'ennigbu— It appeared from the depusitipns of witnesses that the public had 
been deiniuded considerably by these contracts— a rery sere re s}>eecli was made 
in the House, and next day published, reflecting upon Mr. Wuipole, as gudty 
of the worst kind of corruption; and Sir Peter King declared in the House, that 
be desen*ed hanging ns well as be deserved imprisonment and expulnoo. 
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with the whigs of England. They diiFused the most invidious re- 
ports against Oxford and Secretary St. John. Buys, their envoy 
at London, acted the part of an incendiary, in suggesting violent 
measures to the malcontents, and caballing against the govern- 
ment. The ministers, by way of reprisal, influenced the House 
of Conunons to pass some acrinionipus resolutions against the 
states-geueral. They alleged that the states had beers delicient in 
their proportion of troops, both in Spain and in the Netherlands, 
during the whole course of the war ; and that the queen had paid 
above three millions of crowns in subsidies, above what she was 
obliged to advance by her engageiiients. They attacked the bar- 
rier treaty, which had been concluded with the states by Lord 
'Fownshend, after the conferences at Gertruydenberg. By this 
agreement, England guaranteed a barrier in the Netherlands to the 
Dutch ; and the states oound themselves to maintain, with their 
whole force, the queen’s title, and the protestant succession. The 
lories affirmed that England was disgraced by engaging any other 
state to defend a succession which the nation might see cause to 
waiter -. that, by this treaty, the states were authorised to interpose 
' in British councils i that, being possessed -of all those strong 
towns they might exclude the English from trading to them, -and 
interfere with the manufactures of Great Britain. The House of 
Commons voted. That in the barrier-treaty there were several ar- 
ticles destructive to the trade and interest of Great Britain, and 
therefore highly dishonourable to her majesty : That the Lord 
Viscount Townshend was not authorised to conclude several arti- 
cles in that treaty : that he and all those who had advised its be- 
ing ratified were enemies to the queen and kingdom. All their ' 
votes were digested into a long representation presented to the 
queen, in which they averred that England, during the war, had 
been, overcharged nineteen millions ; a circumstance that implied 
mismanagement or fraud in the old ministry. The states, alarmed 
at these resolutions, wrote a respectful letter to the queen, repre- 
senting the necessity of a barrier, for the mutual security of Eng- 
land and the 'United Provinces. They afterwards drew up a large * 
memorial in vindication of their proceedings during the. war;- and 
it was published in one of the 'English papers. Tbe _ Commons 
immediately voted it a false, scandalous, and malicious libel, re- 
flecting upon the resolutions of the House ; and the printer and 

J >ublisber were taken into custody, as guilty of a breach of privi- 
ege. 

XLIV, They now repealed the naturalization act. They passed 
a bill granting a toleration to the episcopal clergy in Scotland, 
without paying the least regmd 4o a representation from the gene- 
ral assembly to the queen, declaring that the act for securing the 
]>resfiyterian government was an essential and fundamental condi- 
tion of the treaty of union. The House, notwithstanding this re- 
'jnonstrauce, proceeded with the bill; and inserted a clause prohi- 
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biting civil magistrates from executing the sentences of the kirk- 
judicatories. 'II1C episcopal, as well as the presbyterian clergy, 
were required to take the oaths of abjuration, that they might 
Upon.au equal footing in case of disobedience; for the Commons 
well knew that this condition would be rejected by both from 
very diflerent motives. In orfler to exasperate the presbyteriant 
with further provocations, another act was passed for discontinu- 
ing the courts of judicature during the Christmas holidays, which 
had never been kept by persons of that persuasion. When this 
bill was read for the third time Sir David Dalryraple said, “ Since 
the House is resolved to make no toleration oil the body of this 
bill, I acquiesce; and only desire it may be intituled, A bill for 
establishing jacobinism and immorality.” The chagrin of the Scot- 
tish Presbyterians was completed by a third bill, restoring the 
light of patronage, which had been taken away when the disci- 
pline of the kirk was last established. Prince Eugene having pre- 
sented a memorial to the queen, touching the conduct of the enf- 
peror during the war, and containing a proposal with relation to 
the affairs of Spain, the queen communicated the scheme to the 
House of Commons, who treated it with the most contemptuous 
lieglect. The prince, finding all his efforts ineffectual, retired to 
the continent, as much displeased with the ministry, as he had rea- 
son to be satisfi^ with the people of England. The Commons 
having settled the funds for the supplies of the year, amounting 
to six millions, the treasurer formed the plan of a bill appointing 
* commissioners to examine the value and consideration of all the, 

, grants made since the revolution. His design was to make a ge- 
neral resumption : but as the interest of so many noblemen was 
concerned, the bill met with a very warm opposition; notwith- 
standing which it would have certainly passed, had not the Duke 
of Buckingham and the Earl of Stra&>rd absented themselves 
from the House during the debate. 
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CHAP. XI. 

I. The conferences opened at Utrecht. II. The Queen’s measures 
obslrucled by the AHies. HI. The Death oj the Dauphin and 
his son. IV. The Queen demands Phi/lp’s renunciation of the 
Crown of France. V. The Duke of Ormond takes the corn- 
mand the British forces in Flanders. VI. He is restricted 
from acting against the enemy. VIT. Debate in the House of 
Lords on this subject. Vllf. A loyal address of the Commons. 
IX. Philip promises to renounce the Crown of France. X. 
The Queen cornmunicates the plan of the peace in a speech to 
both Houses of Parliament. XI. F.xccptions taken to some of 
the articles, tn the House of Lords. XII. A motion for a 
guaranty of the Protestant succession by the Allies rejected in 
the House of Commons. XIII. The Duke of Ormond declares 
to Prince Eugene, that he can no longer cover the siege of 
Quesnoy. XIV. Irruption into France by General Grove- 
stein. XV. The foreign troops in British pay rej'usc to march 
with the Duke of Ormond. XVI. Who proclaims -a cessation 
of arms, and besieges Ghent and Bruges. XVII. The Allies 
defeated at Denain. XVIII. Progress of the conj'ercnccs at 
Utrecht. XIX. The Duke of Hamilton and Lord Mohun are 
killed in a duel. 2’he Du]:e if Marlborough retires to the Con- 
tinent. XX. The Statc.s-Gencral sign the Barrier-treaty. 
XXI. The other allies become more tractable. XXII. The 
peace with Frtutce signed at Utrecht. XXIII. Both Honsesof 
parliament congratulate the Queen on the peace. XXIV, Sub- 
stance of the treaty tcith France. XXV^ Objections to the trea- 
ty of commerce. X.WI. Debates in the House of Imrds on 
the malt-tax Jor Scotland. The Scottish t/ords ntOve for a bitt 
to dissolve the Union. XXVII. Address of the Commons a ho nt 
Dunkirk. XXVIII. Violence of parties in England. XXIX. 
Proceedings oJ' the Parliament cf Ireland. XaX. Fiew Par-' 
liament in England. Writers employed by both parlies. XXXI, 
Treaty of Rasladt between the Emperor and Prance. XX XII. 
Principal articles in the treaty between Great Britain and 
Spain. Meeting of the Parliament. XXXIII. The House 
of Lords takes cognizance (f a libel against the Scots. XXXIV'. 
Mr. Steel expelled the House of Commons. XXXV. Pre- 
cautions by the B higs for the security oJ' the Protestant succes- 
sion. XXXVI. Debates in the House ef Lords concerning the 
Pretender and the Catalans. XXXV II. They address the ■ 
Queen to set a price on the head of the Pretender. XXXVIII. 
A writ demanded Jor the Electoral Prince of Hanover, as 
Duke of Cambridge. XXXIX. Death of the Princess So- 
phia. Bill to prevent the growth of Schism. XL. Another 
against all who should list, or be inlisted in a foreign service. 
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XLI. The Parliament prvrogued. XLII. The Treasurer 
graced. XL! 11. Precautions taken for securing the peace of 
the kingdom. XLIV. Death and character of Queen Anne. 

1712. 1.TN the month of January the conferences for peace began 
-■■at Utrecht. The Earl of Jersey would have been appointed 
the plenipotentiary for England, but he dying after the correspond- 
ence with the court of France was established, the (meen conferred 
that charge upon Robinson, bishop of Bristol, Lord Privy-Seal, and 
the Earl of Strafford. Tlie chief of the Dutch deputies named for 
the coitgress, were Buys and Vanderdussen ; the French king 
granted his powers to the Mareschal D’UxclIes, the abbot (after- 
wards Cardinal) de Polignac, and Menager, who had been in Eng- 
land. I1ie ministers of the emperor and Savoy likewise assisted at 
the conferences, to which the empire and the other allies likewise sent 
their plenipotentiaries, though not without reluctance. As all these 
powers, except France, entertained sentiments very different from 
those of her Britannic majesty, the conferences seemed calculated 
rather to retard than accelerate a pacification. The queen of 
England had foreseen and provided against these difliculties. Her 
great end was to free her subjects from thp miseries attending an 
unprofitable war, and to restore peace to Europe ; and this aim 
site was resolved to accomplish, in spite of all opposition. She 
had also determined to procure reasonable terms of accommodation 
for her allies, without, however, continuing to lavish the blood and 
treasure of her people in supporting their extravagant demands. 
The emperor obstinately insisted upon his claim to the whole Spa- 
nish monarchy, refusing to give up the least tittle of his pretensions; 
and tile Dutch adhered to the old preliminaries which Louis had^ 
formerly rejected. Tlie queen saw that the liberties of Europe 
would be exposed to much greater danger from an actual union of 
the Imperial and Spanish crowns in one head of the house of Au.v 
tria,tliaiifroma bare possibility of Spain’s being united with France 
in one branch of the house of Bourbon. She knew by experience 
tbe difficulty of delhroaing Philip, rooted as he was in the affec- 
tions of a brave and loyal people ; and that a prosecution of this 
design would serve no purpose but to protract the war, and aug- 
meitt the grievances of the British nation. Site was well acquainted 
with the distresses of the Fceuoli, which she considered as pledges, 
of tlieir luouarch’a sincerity. She sought not the total ruin of that 
people, already reduced to the brink of despair. The dictates of 
true policy dissuaded her from contributiug to further conquest in 
that kingdom, which wOuld have proved the source of contention, 
among the allies, depressed the house of Bourbon below the, 
standard of importance which the balance of Europe required it 
should maintaiu, and aggrandiae tbe statcs-gencral at the expenca 
of Great Britaio. As she liad borne the chief burthen of the war, she 
had a right to take the lead, and dictate a plan of pacification ; at 
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least, she had a right to Consult the welfare of her own kingdom, 
in delivering, by a separate peace, her subjects from those enor- 
mous loads which they could no longer sustain ; and she was well 
enough aware of her own consequence, to think she could obtain 
such advantageous conditions. 

II. Such were the sentiments of the queen; and her ipinisters 
seem to have acted on tlie same principles, though perhaps party 
motives m.iy have helped to influence their conduct. The allies 
concurred in oppo.sing with all their might any treaty which 
could not gratify their different views of avarice, interest, and am- 

• bition. They practised a thousand little artifices to intimidate the 
queen, to excite a jealousy of Louis, to blacken the characters of 
her ministers, to raise and keep up a dangerous ferment among her 
people, by which her life and governrtient were endangered. She 
could not fail to resent these efforts, which greatly perplexed her 
measures, and obstrurted her design. Her ministers were sensible 
of tile dangerous predicament in which they stood. The queen’s 
health was much impaired ; and the successor Countenanced the 
opposite faction. In case of their sovereign’s death, they had no- 
thing to expect but prosecution dnd ruin for obeying her com- 
mands ; they saw no hope of safety, except in renonncitig their 
principles, and submitting to their adversaries ; or else in taking 
such measures as would hasten the pacification, that the troubles 
of the kingdom might be appeased, and the people be satisfied 
with their conduct, before death should deprive them of their so- 
vereign’s protection. With this view they advised her to set on 
foot a private negociation w’ith Louis to stipulate certain advanta- 
, ges for her own subjects in a concerted plan of peace ; to enter 
into such niutual confidence with that monarch, as would antici- 
pate all clandestine transactions to her (irejudice, and in some mea- 
sure enable her to prescribe terms for her allies. The plan was 
judiciously formed ; but executed with too much precipitation, 
'llie stipulated advantages were not such as she had a right to de- 
mand and insist upon ; and without all doubt, better might have 
been obtained, had not the obstinacy of the allies abroad, and the 
violent conduct of the whig faction at home, obliged the ministers 

. to relax in some material points, and hasten the conclusion of the 
treaty. 

III. The articles being privately regulated between the two 
courts of London and Versailles, the English plenipotentiaries at 
Utrecht were furnished with general powers and instructions, be- 
ing ignorant of the agreement which the queen had made with the 
French monarch, touching the kingdom of Spain, which was in- 
deed the basis of the treaty. This secret plan of negociation, how- 
ever had well nigh been destroyed by some unforeseen events that 
were doubly afflicting to Louis. The Dauphin had died of the 
small-pox in the course of the preceding year, and his title had 
been conferred upon his son, the Duke of Burgundy, who now ex- 
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pircd on the last day of February, six days after the death of hit 
wife, Mary Adelaide of Savoy. The parents were soon followed 
to tlie grave by their eldest offspring, the Duke of Bretagne, in the 
sixth year of his age ; so that of the Duke of Burgundy’s children, 
none remained alive but the Duke of Afijou, the late French king, 
who was at that time a sickly infant. Such a series of calamities could 
not fail of being extremely shocking to Louis in his old age; but 
they were still more alarming to the queen of England, who saw 
tliat nothing but the precarious life of an unhealthy child divided 
the two monarchies of France and Spain, the union of which she 
resolved by all possible means to prevent. She therefore sent the 
Abbe Gualtier to Paris, with a memorial, representing the danger 
to which the liberty of Europe would be exposed, should Philip 
ascend the throne of F'rance ; and demanding, that his title should 
be transferred to his brother the Duke of Berry, in consequence of 
his pure, simple, and voluntary renunciation. 

iV. Meanwhile the French plenipotentiaries at LJtrecht were 
prevailed upon to deliver their proposals in writing, under the name 
of spccitic offers, which the allies received with iudignation. They 
were treated In England with universal scorn. Lord Halifax, in 
the House of Peers, termed them triding, arrogant, and injurious 
to her majesty and her allies. An address was presented to the 
queen, in which they expressed their resentment against the inso- 
lence of France, and promised to assist her with all tlieir power in 
prosecuting the war, until a safe and honourable fteace should be 
obtained. The plenipotentiaries of the allies were not less extra- 
vagant in their specific demands than the French had been arrogant in 
their offers. In a word, the ministers seemed to have been assembled 
at Utrecht, rather to start new difficulties, and widen the breach, 
than to heal animosities, aiul concert a plan of pacification. Thejs 
amused one another with fruitless conferences, while the queen of 
Great Britain endeavoured to engage the states-general in her mea- 
sures, that they might treat with France upon moderate terms, and 
give law to the rest of the allies. She departed from some of her 
own pretensions, in order to gratify them with the possession of 
some towns in Flanders. She consented to their being admitted 
into participation of some advantages in commerce ; and ordered 
tile linglish ministers at the congress to tell tliem, that she would 
take her measures according to the return they should make on this 
occasion. 'F'inding them still obstinately attached to their first chi- 
Mierical preliminaries, she gave them to understand/ that all her 
offers for adjusting the differences were founded upon the express 
condition, ITiat they should come into her measures, and c9-ope- 
rate with her openly and sincerely ; but they had made such bad re- 
turns to all her'condescension towards them, that she looked upon 
herself as released from all engagements. The ministers of the 
allies had insisted upon a written answer to their specific demands ; 
and this the French plenipotentiaries declined, until they should 
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receive freih instructions from their master. Sucl\ was the pre- 
tence fur suspending the conferences ; but the real bar to a tinal 
agreement between England and France, was the delay of Philip’s 
renunciation, which at length, however, arrived ; and produced a 
cessation of arms. 

V. In tlie mean time Duke of Ormond, who was now invested 
with the supreme command of the British forces, received a parti- 
cular order, that he should not hazard an engagement. Louis had 
already undertaken for -the compliance of his grandson. Reflect- 
ing on hb own great age, he was shocked at the prospect of leaving 
his kingdom involved in a pernicious war during a minority ; and 
determined to procure a peace at all events. The queen, knowing 
his motives, could not help believing his protestations, and resolved 
to avoid a battle, the is.sue of which might have considerably al- 
tered the situation of afl'airs, and consequently retarded the conclu- 
sion of the treaty. Prc|iaralions had -been made for an early cam- 
paign. In the beginning of March, the Karl of Albemarle, having 
assemliied a body of thirty-six baUalioius, inarclierl towards Arras, 
witich he reduced to a heap of ashes Iry a most terrible canaouad- 
ing and boinhardmciit.' In .May, the Duke of Urmond conferred 
with tire ihquilies of the stales-general at the Hague, and assured 
them that he had orders to act vigorously in the |nosecutiam of the 

• war. Ilcjoii'.cd Piiiice liugenc atToiirnay; and, on the twenty- 
sixth day of May, the allied army, passiug the Schelde, encamped 
at Haspre ami .Solemncs. The Imperial general proposed that 
they should attack the I'rcnch army under Viliars; but by this time 
the duke was restrained from hazarding a siege or battle ; a clr- 
cnmslaiirc well known to the French comuiander, who therefore 
abated of his usual vigilance. |t could not be long concealed from 
Prince Eugene and the deputies, who forthwith dispatched an ex- 
press to their principals on this subject, and afterwards presented a 
long memorial to the duke, representing the injury wbicn the grand 
alliance would sustain from lus obedience to such an order. He 
seemed to be extremely uneasy at his situation ; and in a letter to 
Secretary St. John, expressed a desire that the queen would per- 
mit him to return to England. 

VI. Prince Eugene notwithstanding the queen’s order, which 
Ormond had not yet formally declared, invested the town of Ques- 
noy, and the duke fumbhed towards thb enterprize seven batta- 
lions and nine squadrons of the foreign troops maintained by Great 
Britain. The Dutch deputies at Utrecht expostulating with the 
bbbop of Brbtol upon the duke’s refusing to act against the enemy, 
that prelate told them, that he had lately received an express, with 
a letter from her majesty, in which she complained, that as the 
states-geiieral had not properly answered her advances, they ought 
not to be surprised, if she thought herself at liberty to enter into se- 
parate measures in order to obtain a peace for her own conveniency. 
When they remonstrated against such conduct, as contradictory to 
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all the alliances subsisting between the queen and the states>general, 
the bishop declared his inslructions further imported, tliat consider- 
ing tlie conduct of the slates towards her majesty, she thought her- 
self disengaged from all alliances and engagements with their high 
mightinesses. 'I'he states and tlie ministers of the allies were in- 
stantly in commotion. Private measures were concerted with the 
Elector of Hanover, the Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel, and some 
other princes of the empire, concerning the troops belonging to 
those powers in the p.iy of Great Eritain. The statcs-gcner.i! 
wrote a long letter to the queen, and ordered their envoy at Lon- 
don to deliver it into her own hand. Count Zinzendorf, the empe- 
ror’s plenipotentiary, dispatched expresses to his master, to Prince 
Eugene, and to the Imperial ambassador at I>ondon. The queen 
held a council at Kensington upon the subject of the letter; and a 
fresh order was sent to the Dute of Ormond, directing him to con- 
cur with the general of the allies in a siege. 

VII. On the twenty-eiglith day of ^iay, Lord Halifax, in the 
House of Peer*, descanted upon the ill consequences of the tiuke’s 
refusing to co-operate with Prince Eugene, and moved for an ad- 
dress, desiring her majesty w ould order the general to act offensively, 
in concert with her allies. 'I'he treasurer observed it was prudent, 
to avoid a battle on the eve of a peace, especially consideri?ig tin v 
had to do with an enemy so apt to break his word. 'I'he Earl of 
Wharton replied, this was a strong reason for keeping no measures 
with suchanenemy. WhenOxford declared, that the JJukc of Or- 
mond had received osiers to join the allies in a siege, the Duke of 
Marlborough affirmed it was impossible to carry on a siege without 
either hazarding a battle, in case the enemy should atteii.jit to re- 
lieve the place, or shamefully abandotiing the enterprize. The 
Duke of Argylc having declared his oj inion, that sitice the time of 
Julius Ca‘S!ir there- had not been a greater captain than Prince Eu- 
gene of Savoy, observed, that, considering the different interests of 
the house of Austria and of Great Brilaiti, it might not cotisist witli 
prudence to trust him with the management of tlie war, because a 
battle won or lost might entirely break oft a negocialiun of peace, 
which in all probabiiuy w.as near being concluded. He added, 
that two years liefore, the conCerierates inigUl'bavc taken Arras and 
Candrray, instead of amusing themselves w Uh the iusignilicant con- 
quests of Aire, Buhune, and St;. V eivtnt. 'I'he Duke of Levon- 
shire said he wa.s, by proxiinity oi blood, more coucemed than any 
other in the reputation of the Duke of Ongond; and, tliciefore, 
cr^ld ny>t help expressing lys surprise, that any one woubl (larc to 
a npVleuian of tbe first rank, and of so distinguished a char 
raptiu:} ^he.Histru.uient ofsuch pnzteodiugs. Earl Paulet aiiswered, 
tlvii^ cvwUk doubt the Duke of Ormond’s courage; but he 

w'aa lihe q^rlaht, general, who led troops to the slaughter, to 
caruse o;^er«.U) be kuock^ on the head, that be, 

might fu) hi» fmiketa.hy (lkgfiv«g. ef theif conuoisaions. Tlie 
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Duke of Marlborough was so deeply affected by this reflection, 
that though he suppressed his rcsentinent in the house, he took the 
first opportunity to send Lord Mohun to the carl with a message, 
importing, that be should be glad to come to an explanation with 
his lordship about some expressions he had used in that day’s de- 
bate ; and desiring his company to take the air in the country. The, 
carl understc»d ‘ his meaning; but could not conceal his emotion 
from the observation of his lady, by whose means the affair was 
communicated to the Earl of Dartmouth, secretary of state. Two. 
sentinels were immediately placed at his lordship’s gate: the 
queen, by the channel of Lord Dartmouth, desired the Duke of 
Marlborough would proceed no farlhcr in the q^uarrcl; and he as-, 
sured her he would punctually obey her majesty s commands. The. 
Earl of Oxford as.sured the house, that a separate peace was never 
iniended ; that such a peace would be so base, so knavish, and so 
villainous, that every one who served the queen knew they must 
answer it with their heads to the nation; but that it would appear, 
to be a safe and glorious peace, much more to the honour and in- 
terest of the nation, than the first preliminaries jnsisted upon by the 
allies. The question being put for adjourning, was, :ifter a long 
debate carried in the affirmative ; but twenty lords entered a protest. 
The Earl of Strafford, who had returned from Holland, proposed, 
that they should examine the negociations of the Hague and Ger- 
trnydenberg, before they considered that of Utrecht. He observed, 
that in the former negociations the French ministers had conferred' 
only with the pensionary, who communicated no more of it to the 
ministers of the allies titan what was judged proper to let them 
know ; so that the Dutch were absolute masters of the secret. He 
asserted that the states-general had consetited to give Naples and 
Sicily to King Philip ; a circumstance which proved that the re- 
covery of the whole Spanish monarchy was looked upon as im- 
practicable. He concluded with a motion for an address to her 
majesty, desiring that the papers relating to the negocidtions of the 
Hague and Gertruydenbeig should be laid before the house. This 
was carried without a division. 

VHI. In the House of Commons Mr. Pulteney moved for an 
address, acquainting her majesty that her faithful commons were 
justly alarmed at the intelligence received from abroad, that her 
general in Flanders had declined acting offensively against France . 
in concurrence with her allies; and beseeching her majesty, that 
he might receive speedy instructions to prosecute the war with the 
utmost vigour. ITiis motion was rejected by a great majority. A ^ 
certain member having insinuated, that the present negociation had 
be#n carried on in a clandestine and treacherous manner. Mr. Secre- 
tary St. John said, he hoped it ‘would not be accounted treachery to • 
act for the good and advantage of Great Britain : that he gloried ; 
in the small share he had in the transaction ; and whatever censure 
he might undergo for it, the bare satisfaction of acting in that view 
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would be a sufficient recoinpence and comfort to him during the 
whole course of his life. Thfe House resolved, That the Com- 
mons had an entire confidence in her majesty’s promise, to com- 
municate to her parliament the terms of the peace before it should , 
be concluded ; and. That they would support her against all such 
persons, either at home or abroad, as should endeavour to ob- 
atruct the pacification.' The queen thanked them heartily for this 
resolution, as being dutiful to her, honest to their country, and 
very seasonable at a time when so many artifices were used to ob- 
struct a good peace, or to force one disadvantageous to Britain. 

They likewise presented an address, desiring ' they might have an 
account of the negociatlons and transactions at the Hague and 
Gertruydenberg, and know who were then employed as her ma- 
jesty’s plenipotentiaries. 

IX. The ministry foreseeing that Philip would not willingly 
resign his hopes of succeeding to the crown of France, proposed 
an alternative, that, in case of his preferring his expectation of the 
crown of France to the present possession of Spain, this kingdom, 
with the Indies, should be forthwith ceded to the Duke of Savoy ; 
that Philip, in the mean time, should possess the duke’s heredita- ' 
ry dominions, and the kingdom of Sicily, together with Montser- 
rat and Mantua; all wmich territories shbuld be annexed to 
France at Philip’s succession to that crown, except Sicily, which 
should.revert to the House of Austria. Louis seemed to relish 
this expedient, which however, was rejected by Philip, who chose 

to make the renunciation^ rather than quit the throne upon which 
he was established. 'Fhe queen demanded, that the renunciation 
should be ratified in the most solemn manner by the states of 
France: but she afterwards waved this demand, in consideration 
of its being registered in the different parliaments. Such forms ' ' 
are but slender securities against the power, ambition, and interest 
of princes. The Marquis de Torcy 'frankly owned, that Philip’s 
renunciation was of itself void, as being contrary to the funda- 
mental laws and constitution of the French monarchy; but it was ^ 
found necessary for the satisfaction of the ElngHsh people. Every 
material article being now adjusted between the two courts, par- 
ticularly those relating to tlie King of Spain, the commerce of 
Great Britain, and the delivery of Dunkirk,, a suspension of arms 
prevailed in the Netherlands, and the Duke of Ormond acted in 
concert with Mareschal de Villars. ' 

X. On the sixth day of June the queen going to the Housaof 
Peers, communicated the plan of peace to her parliament, accord- 
ing to the promise she had made. After having premised, that 
the making peace and war w as the undoubted prerogative of the 
crown, and hinted at the difficulties which had arisen both from 
the nature of the affair, and numberless obstructions contrived by 
the enemies of peace, she proceeded to enumerate the -chief 6rli- 
cles to which both crowns had agreed, without, however, conclu- 
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ding the treaty. She told them she had secured the protestant 
succession, which France had acknowledged in the strongest 
terms; and that the pretender would be removed from the French 
dominions ; that the Duke of Anjou sliouki renomice for himself 
and his descendants ail claim to tiie crown of Fiance; so that the 
two nionarcliics would be for ever divided. She observed, that 
the nature of this proposal was such as .would execute itself : that 
it would be the interest of Spain to support the renunciation; and 
in France, the persons entitled to the succession of that crown 
upon the death of the dauphin, were powerful enough to vindicate 
their own right. She gave them to understaiKi tliat u treaty of 
commerce between England and France had been begun, though 
not yet adjusted : but provision was made, that Englaird should 
enjoy the same privileges that I'rauce granted to ite most favoured 
nation; that the French king had agreed to make an absolute ces- 
sion of the island of St. Ciiristojdier’s, which had hitherto been 
divided between the tveo nations that he had also consented to 
restore the whole bay and straits of Hudson; to deliver the island 
of Newfomidlaiid, with Piarontia; to cede Annapolis, with the 
rest of Acadia or Nova-Scotia ; to demolish the furlificatiuiis of 
Dunkirk ; to leave England in [Jossessioii of Gibraltar, Port-Ma- 
hon, and the \v}i(ilc island of Minorca ; to let the trade of Spain 
in the V\ est-Iiidics be settled as it was in the reign of his late ca- 
tholic majesty : she signified that she had obtained for her subjects 
the sssiciito, or contract, for fiii iiisbing the Spanish est-liidies 
with negroes, for tlic term of thirty years, in the same manner as 
it had been enjoyed by llie French. Willi respect to the allies, 
she declared, that France oifered to make the iihiiie the bgrrier 
of the empire ; to yield llrisac. Fort Kehl, and I.andau, and raze 
all the fortresses both on the other side of the Kliim', and in the 
islands of that river; that the protestant interest in Ger.many w'ould 
be rc-settled on the footing of the treaty of Westphalia: that the 
Spanish Netherlands, the kingdoms of Naples and Sardinia the 
duchy of Milan, and the places belonging to Spain on the coast 
of Tuscany, niiglit be yielded to liis imperial majesty ; but the 
disposition of Sicily was not yet determined that the demands of 
the states-general with relation to coninierce, and the barrier in 
the low countries, would be granted with a few e.xceptioiis, which 
might be compensated by other expedients ; tliat no great progress 
had yet been made iipoii the prclcnsions of Portugal ; but that 
those of Prussia would be admitted by I’rance without imicli dilli- 
ciilty ; that the difference between the barrier demanded by the 
Duke of Savoy in the year one thousand seven hundred and nine, 
and that which France now offered, was very inconsiderable; that 
the Elector Palatine should maintain bis present rank aiitong the 
electors ; and that France would acknowledge the electoral digni- 
ty in the House of Hanover. Such were the conditions wliich the 
queen hoped would make some amends to her subjects, for the 
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great and unequal burthen they had borne during the whole Courte 
of the war. She concluded with saying, she made no duubt but 
-tliey were fully persuaded, that notlung would be neglett^ on her 
j)art, ill the progress of this negociation, to bring the pedce to an 
happy and speedy issue ; and she expressed her dependence lipon 
the entire confidence and clieerful concurrence of her parliament. 

XI. An address of thanks and approbation was immediately 
voted, drawn up, and presented to the queen by the Coininuns in 
a body. When the House of Lords took the speech into consi- 
deration, the Duke of Marlborough asseried, that the measures 
pursued for a year past were directly contrary toJier majesty’s en- 
gagements with the allies : that they sullied the triumphs and glo- 
ries of her reign, and would render the Englisli name odious to all 
nations. Tlie Karl of Straft’ord said, that some of the allies would 
not have shewn such backwardness to a peace, bad they not been 
persuaded and encouraged to carry on the war by a member of 
that iliusirious assembly, who maintained a secret correspondence 
with them, and fed them with hopes that they would be support- 
ed by a strung party in Kiiglaud. In answer to tiiis insinuation 
against Marlboruugli, Lord Cowper observed, that it could never 
be suggested as a crime in the meanest subject, much less in any 
uieiuber of that august assembly, to hold correspondence with the 
allies of the nation ; such allies, especially, whose interest her 
majesty had declared to be inseparable from her own, in her speech 
at the opening of the session; whereas it would be a hard matter 
to justify and reconcile cither with our laws, or with tlie laws of 
honour and justice, the conduct of some persons, in treating clan- 
destinely with the common enemy, without the participation of tlie 
allies. This was a frivolous argument. A correspondence with 
any persons whatsoever becomes criminal, when it lends to fo- 
ment the divisions of one's country, and arm the people against 
their sovereign. If England had it nut in her power, without in- 
fringing the Taws of justice and liouour, to withdraw herself from ' - 

a confederacy wliich she could no longer support, and treat for 
peace on her own bottom, then was she not an associate but a 
slave to the alliance. Tlie Earl of Cioduipbiii affirmed, that the 
trade to Spain was such a trifle as deserved no consideration : and 
that it would continually diiiiliiish, until it should be entirely en- 
grossed by the French merchants. Notwithstanding tlitse reiuun- 
straiices against the plan of peace, the majority agreed to an ad- 
dress, ill which they thanked the queen fur her extraordinary con- 
descension in communicating those, conditions to her parliament; 
and expressed an entire satisfaction with her conduct. A ihuiton 
was made for a clause iu the address, desiring her majesty would 
take such measures, in coucert with her allies, as miglil induce' 
them to join with her in a mutual guarantee. A debate ensued, 
the question was put, and the clause rejected. Several nobleinea 
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entered a protest, which was expunged from the journals of the 
House by the decision of the majority. 

XII. In the House of Commons, a complaint was exhibited 
against Bishop Fleetwood, who, in a preface to four sermons 
which he had published, took occasion to extol the last ministry, 
at the expence of the present administration. This piece was 
voted malicious and factious, tending to create discord and sedi- 
tion among her majesty’s subjects, and condemned to be burned 
by the hands ofthe common hangman. They presented an ad- 
dress to the queen, assuring her of the just sense they had of the 
indignity offered to her, by printings and publishing a letter from 
the stales-general to her majesty ; and desiring she would so far 
V resent such insults as to give no answer for the future to any let- 
ters or memorial that should be thus ushered into the world, as 
inflammatory appeals to the public. Mr. Hampden moved for an 
address to her majesty, that she would give particular instructions 
to her plenipotentiaries, that in the conclusion of the treaty of 
peace, the several powers in alliance with he majesty miglit be 

f uarantees for the protestant succession in the illustrious House of 
lanovcr. 'Fhe que.'tion being put, was carried in the negative. 
Then the House resolved. That they had such confidence in the 
repeated declarations her majesty had made of her concern for as- 
suring to these kingdoms the protestant succession as by law es- 
tablished^ that they could never doubt of her taking the proper 
measures for the security thereof ; that the House would support 
her against faction at home and her enemies abroad ; and did 
humbly beseech her, that she would be pleased to discountenance 
all those who should endeavour to raise jealousies between her 
majesty and her subjects, especially by misrepresenting her good 
intentions for the welfare of her people. The queen was extreme- 
ly pleased with this resolution. When it was presented, slie told 
them, that they had shewn themselves honest asserters of the mo- 
narchy, zealous defenders of the constitution, and real friends to 
the protestant succession. She thought she had very little reason 
’ to countenance a compliment of supererogation to a prince who 
had caballed with the' enemies of her administration. On the 
twenty-first day of June the queen closed the session w ith a speech, 
expressing her satisfaction at the addresses and supplies she had 
received: she observed, that should the treaty 'be broke off, their 
burthens would be at least continued, if not increased; that Bri- 
tain would lose the present opportunity of improving her own 
commerce, and 'establishing a real balance of power in Europe ; 
and that though some of the allies might be gainers by a continu- 
ance of the war, the rest would suffer in the common calamity. 
Notwithstanding the ferment of the people, which was now risen 
to a very dangerous pitch, addresses, approving the queen's con- 
duct, were presented by the city of London, and all the corpora- 
tions in the kingdom that espoused the tory interest. At this 
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. juncture the nation was so wholly possessed by the spirit of party, 
that no appearance of neutrality or moderation remained. . 

XIII. During these transactions the trenches were opened be* 
fore Quesnoy, and the siege carried on with uncommon vigour 
under cover of the forces commanded by the Duke of Ormond, 
liiis nobleman, however, having received a copy of the articles 
signed by die Marquis dc Torcy, and fresh instructions from the 

' q^n, signified to Prince Eugene and the Dutch deputies, that 
the Frencn king had agreed to several articles demanded by the 
queen, as the foundation of an armistice : and among others to 
put the English troops in immediate posswion of Dunkirk ; that 
he could therefore no longer cover the siege of Quesnoy, as he 
was obliged by his instructions to march with the British troops, 
and those in t^ queen’s pay, and declare a suspension of arms as 
soon as he should be possessed of Dunkirk. He expressed his 
hope, that they would readily acquiesce in these instructions, see- 
ing their concurrence would act as the most powerful motive to 
induce the queen to take all possible care of their interesU at the 
congress ; and he endeavour^ to demonstrate, that Dunkirk, as a 
cautionary town, was a place of greater conseauence to the allies 
than Quesnoy. The deputies dwred he would delay bis march 
five days, that they might have time to consult their principals, 
and he granted three days without hesitation. Prince Eugene ob- 
served, that his marching off with the British troops, and the 
foreigners in the queen’s pay, would leave the allies at the mercy 
of the enemy ; but he hoped these last would not obey the duke’s 
order. He and the deputies had already tampered with their com- 
manding officers, who absolutely refused to obey the Duke of 
Ormond, alleging, that they could not separate from the confede- 
racy without express directions from their masters, to whom they 
had dispatched couriers. An extraordinary assembly of the sta^ 
was immediately summoned to meet at the Hague. The minis- 
ters of the allies were invited to the conferences. At length, the 
princes whose troops were in the pay of Britain assur^ them, 
that they would maintain them under the command of Prince Eu- 
gene for one month at their own expence, and afterwards sustain 
half the charge, provided the other half should be defrayed by the 
emperor and states-general. 

XIV. The Bishop of Bristol imparted to the other plenipoten- 
tiaries at Utrecht the concessions which France would make to the 
allies ; and proposed a suspension of arms for two months, that 
they might treat in a friendly manner, and adjust the demands of 
all the confederates. To this proposal they made no other answer, 
but that they had no instructions on the subject. Count Zinzeu- 
dorf, the first imperial plenipotentiary, presented a memorial tv 
the states-general, explaining the danger that would result to the 
common cause from a cessation of arms: and exhorting them to 
persevere in their generous and vigorous resolutions. He propo- 
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ted a renewal of the alliance for recovering the Spanish monarchy 
to the House of Austria, and a certain plan for prosecuting the 
war with redoubled ardour. Prince Eugene, in order to dazzle 
the confederates with some bold enterprise, detached Major-gene- 
ral Grovestein, with fifteen hundred cavalry to penetrate into the 
heart of France. This officer, about tire middle of June, advan- 
ced into Champagne, passed the Noire, the Macse, the Moselle, 
and the Saar, and retired to Traerbach with a rich booty, and a 
great number of hostages, after having extorted contributions as 
far as the gates of Metz, ravaged the country, and reduced a 
great number of villages and towns to ashes. The consternation 
produced by this irruption reached the city- of Paris : the King of 
France did not think himself safe at Versailles with his ordinary 
guards : all the troops in the neighbourhood of the capital were 
assembled about the palace. Villars sent a detachment after 
Grovestein, as soon as he understood his destination : but the 
other had gained a day’s march of the French troops, which had 
the mortification to follow him so close, that they found the 
flames still burning in the villages he had destroyed. By way of 
retaliation, Major-general Pasteur, a French partisan, made an 
excursion beyond Bergen-op-zooro, and ravaged the island of 
Tortola belonging to island. 

XV. The Earl of Strafford having returned to Holland, pro- 

posed a cessation of arms to the states-general, by whom it was 
rejected. Then he proceeded to the army of the Duke of Or- 
mond, where he arrived in a few days after the reduction of Ques- 
noy, the garrison of which were made prisoners of war on the 
fourth day of July. The officers of the foreign troops had a se- 
cond time refused to obey a written order of the duke ; and such 
a spirit of animosity began to prevail between the English and 
allies, ffiat it was absolutely necessary to effect a speedy separa- 
tion. Prince Eugene resolved to undertake the siege of Landre- 
cy : a design is said to have been formed by the German generals 
to confine the duke, on pretence of the arrears that were due to 
them ; and to disarm the British troops, lest they should join the 
French army. In the mean time a literary correspondence was 
maintained between the English general and the M areschal de 
Villars. France having consented to deliver up Dunkirk, a body 
of troops was transported from England under the command of 
Brigadier Hill, who took possession of the place on the seventh 
day of July; the French garrison, retired to Winoxberg. On tljie 
sixteenth of the same month Prince Eugene marched from his 
camp at Haspre, and was followed by all the auxiliaries in the 
British pay, except a few battalions of the troops of Holsteio- 
Gottorp, and Walefs segiment of dn^oons, belonging to the 
state of Liege. - . 

XVI. Landrecy was immediately invested; while the Duke of 
Ormond, with the English forces, removed from Chateau Cam- 
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bresi*, and encamping at Avensne-Ie-Secq, proclaimed bj toond 
of trumpet a cessation of arms for two months. On the same day 
the like armistice was declared in the French army. 'Fhe Dutch 
were so exasperated at the secession of the English troops, that 
the governors would not allow the Earl of Strafford to enter Bou* 
chain, nor the British army to pass through Douay, though in 
that town they had left a great quantity of stores, together with 
their general hospital. Prince Eugene and the Dutch deputies, 
understanding that the Duke of Ormond had begun his march 
towards Ghent, began to be in pain fur that city, and sent Count 
Nassau Wuodenburgh to him with a written apology, condemn- 
ing and disavowing the conduct and commandants of Bouchain 
and Douay: but, notwithstanding these excuses, the Etiglish 
troops afterwards met with the same treatment at Tournay, Ou- 
denarde, and Lisle ; insults which were resented by the whole 
British nation. The duke, however, pursued his march, and torjk 
possession of Ghent and Bruges for the Queen of England : then 
he reinforced the garrison of Dunkirk, which he likewise supplied 
with artillery and ammunition. His conduct was no less agreea- 
ble to his sovereign, than mortifying to the Dutch, who never 
dreamed of leaving Ghent and Bruges in the hands o( the Eng- 
lish, and were now fairly outwitted and anticipated by the mo- 
tions and expedition of the British general. 

XVII. 'Fhe loss of the British forces was soon severely felt 
in the allied army. Villars attacked a separate body of their 
troops, encamped at Denain, under the command of the Earl of 
Albemarle. Their entrenchments were forced, and sevehteen 
battalions either killed or taken. The Earl himself and all the 
.'urviviiig officers were made prisoners. Five hundred waggons 
loaded with bread, twelve pieces of brass cannon, a large quan- 
tity of ammunition and provisions, a great number of horses, and 
considerable booty fell into the hands of the enemy : this advan- 
tage they gained iu sight of Prince Eugeue, who advanced oa 
the other side of the Schelde to sustain Albemarle; but the 
bridge over that river was broke down by accident; so that he 
was prevented from lending the least assistance. Villars imme- 
diately invested Merchiennes, where the principal stores of the 
allies were lodged. The place was surren^red on the last day of 
July: and the garrison, consisting of five thousand men, were 
conducted prisoners to Valenciennes. He afterwards undertook 
the siege of Douay; an enterprize, in consequence of which 
Prince Eugene abandoned his design on Landrecy, and marched 
towards the French, in order to hazard an engagement. Tlie states, 
however, would not run the risque ; and the prince had the mor- 
tification to see Douay reduced by the enemy. He could not even 
prevent their retaking Quesnoy and Bouchain, of which places 
they were in possession before the teuUi day of October. 'I'ha 
allies enjoyed no other compensation for their great losses, but 
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the conqueit of fort Knocque, which was surprised by one of their 
partisans. 

XVIII. The British ministers at the congress continued to 
.press the Dutch and other allies to join in the armistice: but they 
,were deaf to the proposal, and concerted measures for a vigorous 
prosecution of the war. 'llien the Earl of Strafford insisted upon 
their admitting to the congress the plenipotentiaries of King 
Philip : but be found them equally averse to this expedient. In 
the beginning of August, secretary St. John, now created Lord 
.Viscount Bolingbroke, w'as sent to the court of Versailles incog- 
nito, to remove all obstructions to the treaty between England 
and France. He was accompanied by Mr. Prior, and the Abb6 
Gualtier, treated with the most distinguished marks of respect, 
caressed by the French king and the Marquis de Torcy, with 
whom he adjusted the principal interests of the Duke of Savoy 
and the Elector of Bavaria. He settled the time and manner of 
the renunciation, and agreed to a suspension of arms by sea and 
land for four mouths between the crowns of France and England : 
'this was accordingly proclaimed at Paris and 'London. The ne 

f ociation being finished in a few days, Bolingbroke returned to 
ingland, and Prior remained as resident at the court of France. 
The states-general breathed nothing but war : the pensionary 
Heinsius pronounced an oration in their assembly, representing 
the impossibility of concluding a peace without losing the fruits of 
all the blood and treasure they had expended. The conferences 
at Utrecht were interrupted by a quarrel between the domestics of 
Menager, and those of the Count de Kechteren, one of the Dutch 
plenipotentiaries. The populace insulted the Earl of Strafford and 
the Marquis del Borgo, minister of Savoy, whose master was re- 
ported to have agreed to the armistice. 'Fhese obstructions being 
removed, the conferences were renewed, and the British plenipo- 
tentiaries exerted all their rhetoric, both in public and private, to 
engage the allies in the queen’s measures. At length the Duke of 
Savoy was prevailed upon to acquiesce in the offers of France. 
Mr. Thomas Harley had been sent ambassador to Hanover, with 
a view to persuade the elector that it would be for his interest to 
co-operate with her majesty ; but that prince’s resolution was al- 
ready taken. “ Whenever it shall please Gdd (said he) to call 
me to the throne of Britain, I hope to act as becomes me for the 
advantage of my people ; in the mean time, speak to me as to a 
German prince, and a prince of the empire.” Nor was she more 
auccessful in her endeavours to bring over the King of Prussia to 
her sentiments. In the mean time. Lord Lexington was appoint- 
ed ambassador to Madrid, where King Philip solemnly swore to 
observe the renunciation, which was approved and confirmed by 
the Cortez. The like renunciation to the crown of Spain was af- 
terwards made by the princes of France ; and Philip was declared 
Incapable Of succeeding to the crown of that realm, 'I'he court 
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of Portugal held out against the remonstrances of England, until 
the Marquis de Bay invaded that kingdom at the head of twenty 
thousand men, and undertook the siege of Campo-Major, and they 
found they had no longer any hope of being assisted by her Bri- 
tannic ttiajesly. The Portuguese minister at Utrecht signed the 
suspension of arms on the seventh day of November, and excused 
this step to the allies, as the pure effect of necessity. 'I'he Eng- 
lish troops in Spain were ordered to separate from the army of 
Count Staremberg, and march to the neighbourhood of Barcelo- 
na, where they were embarked on board an English squadron, 
commanded by Sir John Jennings, and transported to Minorca. 

XIX. The campaign being at an end in the Netherlands, the 
Duke of Ormond returned to England, where the party disputes 
were become more violent than ever. The whigs affected to cele- 
brate the anniversary of the late King’s birth-day, in London, with 
extraordinary rejoicings. Mobs were hired by both factions ; and 
the whole city was filled with riot and uproar. A ridiculous 
scheme was contrived to frighten the lord treasurer with some 
squibs in a band-box, which the ministers magnified into a con- 
spiracy. The Duke of Hamilton having been appointed ambassa- 
dor-extraordinary to the court of France, the whigs were alarmed 
on the supposition that this nobleman favoured the pretender, 
Some dispute arising between the Duke and Lord Mohun, on the 
subject of a law-suit, furnished a pretence for a quarrel. Mohun, 
who had been twice tried for murther, and was counted a mean 
tool, as well as the hector of the whig party, sent a message by 
General Macartney to the duke, challenging him to single combat. 
'Die principals met by appointment in Hyde Park, attended by 
Macartney and Colonel Hamilton. They fought with such fury, 
that Mohun was killed upon the spot, and the duke expired be- 
fore he could be conveyed to his own house. Macartney disap- 
peared and escaped in disguise to the continent. Colonel Hamil- 
ton declared upon oath before the privy-council, that when the 
principals engaged, he and Macartney followed their examjile ; 
that Macartney was immediately disarmed ; but the Colonel see- 
ing the duke fall upon his antagonist, tlirew away the swords, and 
ran to lift him up : that while he was employed in raising the duke. 
Macartney, having taken up one of die swords, stabbed his grace 
over Hamilton’s shoulder, and retired immediately. A proclama- 
tion was issued, promising a reward of five hundred pounds to 
those who should apprehend or discover Macartney, and the 
Duchess of Hamilton offered three hundred pounds for the same 
purpose. The tories exclaimed against this event as a party duel : 
they treated Macartney as a cowardly assassin ; and atlirnied that 
the whigs had posted others of the same stamp all round Hyde 
Park, to murder the Duke of Hamilton, in case he nad triumph- 
ed over his antagonist, and escaped the treachery of Macartney. 
The whigs on the other hand affirmed, that it was altogether a 
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private quarrel : that Marcartney was entirely innocent of the . 
perhdy laid to his charge : that he afterwards submitted to a fair 
trial, at which Colonel Hamilton prevaricated in giving his evi- 
dence, and was contradicted by the testimony of divers persona 
who saw the combat at a distance. The Duke of Marlborough, 
hearing himself accused as the author of those party mischiefs, 
and seeing his enemies grow every day more and more implacable, 
thought proper to retire to the continent, where he was followed 
by his duchess. His friend Godolphin had died in September, 
with the general character of an able, cool, dispassionate minis- 
ter, who had rendered himself necessary to four successive sove- 
reigns, and managed the linauces with equal skill and integrity. 
The Duke of Shrewsbury was nominated ambassador to France, 
in the room of the Duke of Hamilton: the Duke d’Aumunt ar- 
. rived at London in the same quality from the court of Versailles; 
arul about the same time the queen granted an audience to the 
Marquis dc Monteleone, whom Philip had appointed one of his 
plenipotentiaries at the congress. 

XX. In vahi had the Britislt ministers in Holland endeavoured 
to overcome the obstinacy of the states^eneral, by alternate 
threats, promises, and arguments. In vain did they represent, 
that the confederacy against France could be no longer support- 
ed with any prospect of success : that the queen’s aim had been 
to procure reasonable terms for tier allies ; but that their oppo- 
sition to her measures prevented her from obtaining such condi- 
tions as she would have a right to demand in their favour, were 
they unanimous in their consultations. In November, the Earl of 
Strafford presented a new plan of p^ce, in which the queen pro- 
mised to insist upon France’s ceding to tlie states the city of 
Toumay, and some other places which they could not expect to 
possess, should she conclude a separate treaty. They now began 
to waver in their councils, llie first transports of their resent- 
m^t having subsided, they plainly perceived that the continuation 
of the war would entail upon them a burden which they could not 
bear, especially since the Duke of Savoy and the King of Portu- 
gal had deserted fhe alliance: besides, they were staggered by 'the 
affair of the new barrier, sO' much more advantageous than that 
which France had proposed in the beginning of the conferences. 
'They were influenced by another motive: namely, the apprehen- 
sion of new mischiefs to the empire from the King of Sweden, 
whose affairs seemed to take a favourable turn at the Ottoman 
Porte, through the intercession of the French monarch. The czar 
and King Augustus had penetrated into Pomerania : the King of s 
Denmark had taken Staden, reduced Bremen, and laid Ham- 
burgh under contribution ; but Count Steenbock, the Swedish 
general, defeated the Danish army in Meckleuburgh, ravaged 
Holstein with great barbarity, and reduced the town of Altena to 
ashes. The grand siguor threatened to declare war against the 
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czar, on pretence that he had not performed some essential articles 
of die late peace ; but his real motive was an ^clination to sup- 
port the King of Sweden. ITiis disposition, however, was defeat- 
ed by a powerful party at the Porte, who were averse to war. 
Charles, who still remained at Bender, was desired to return to 
his own kingdom, and given to understand, that the Sultan would 
procure him a safe passage. He treated the person who brought 
this intimation with the most outrageous insolence ; rejected the 
p/oposal i fortihed his house, and resolved to defend himself to the 
fast extremity. Being attacked by a considerable body of Turt- 
ish forces, he and his attendants fought with the most frantic va- 
lour. They slew some hundreds of tlie assailants; but at last the 
Turks set fire to the house : so that he was obliged to surrender 
himself and his followers, who were generally sold for slaves. He 
himself was conveyed under a strong ^afd to Adrianople. Mean- 
while the czar landed with an army in Finland, which he totally 
reduced. Steenbock maintained himself' in Tonningen until all 
his supplies were cut off, and then he was obliged to deliver him- 
self and his troops prisoners of war. But this reverse was not 
for^en when the Dutch dreaded a rupture between the Porte 
and the Muscovites, and were given to understand that the Turks 
would’ revive the trounles in Hungary. In that case, they knew 
the emperor would recal great part of his troops from the Nether- 
lands, where the burden of the war must lie upon their shoulders. 
After various consultations in their different assemblies, they came 
into the queen’s measures, and signed the barrier treaty. 

XXI. 'llieii the plenipotentiaries of the four associated circles 
presented a remonstrance to the British ministers at Utrecht, im- 
ploring the queen’s interposition in their favour, that they might 
riot be left ill the miserable condition to which they had been re- 
duced by former treaties. 'Tliey were given to understand, that if 
they should not obtain what they desired, they themselves would 
be justly blamed as the authors of their own disappointment : that 
they bad been deficient in furnishing their proportion of troops and 
otlier necessaries; and left the whole burden of the war to fall up- 
on the queen and the states in the Netherlands : that when a ces- 
sation was judged necessary, they had deserted her majesty to fol- 
low the chimerical projects of Prince Eugene; that while she 
prosecuted the war with the utmost vigour, (hey bad acted with 
colduess and iudiffereiice ; but when she inclined to peace they 
Jtiegan to exert themselves in prosecuting hostilities with tincom- 
.mon^ eagerness; that, nevertheless, she would not abandon their 
.interests, but endeavour to procure for them as good conditions 
as their preposterous conduct would allow her to demand. Even 
the eofiperor’s- plenipotentiaries began to talk in more moderate 
.terms. ,Zii^endorf declared that his master was very )i'ell dispo- 
sed to promote a genertd' peace, and no longer insisted on a' ces- 
sion of the Spaoidi monarchy to thb House of Austria. Philip’s 
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niiMters, together with those of Bavaria and Cologn, were ad- 
nitted to the congress ; and now the plenipotentiaries of Britain 
acted as mediators for the rest of the allies. 

XXII. The pacification between France and England was re- 
tarded, however, by some unforeseen difficulties that arose in ad- 
justing the commerce and the Umits of the countries possessed by 
both nations in North America. A long dispute ensued ; and the 
Duke of Shrewsbury and Prior held many conferences with the 
French ministry : at length it was compromised, though not much 
to the advantage of Great Britain ; and the English plenipoten- 
tiaries received an order to sign a separate treaty, lliey declared 
to the ministers of the other powers, that they and some other 
plenipotentiaries were ready to sign their respective treaties on 
the eleventh day of April. Count Zinzendorf endeavoured to 
postpone this transaction until he should be furnished with fresh 
instructions from Vienna ; and even threatened that if the states 
sliuuld sign the peace contrary to his desire, the emperor would 
immediately withdraw his troops from the Netherlands. The 
ministers of Great Britain agreed with those of France, that his 
imperial m^esty shonld have time to consider whether be would 
or would not accept the proposals: but this time was extended 
no farther than the first day of J une ; nor would they agree to a 
cessation of arms during that interval. Meanwhile the peace with 
France was signed in different treaties by the plenipotentiaries of 
Great Britain, Savoy, Prussia, Portugal, imd the states-general. 
On the fourteenth day of the month the British plenipotentiaries 
delivered to Count 2Lmzendorf, in writing, Offers and demands 
of the French king for making peace with the House of Austria 
and the empire.’,' The count and the ministers of the Germaa 
princes exclaimed against the insolence of France, which bad not 
even bestowed the title of emperor on Joseph : but wanted to 
impose terms upon them, with relation to the Electors of Cologn 
and Bavaria. 

1713. XXIII. The treatise of peace and commerce between 
England and France being ratified by the Queen of England, the 
parliament was assembled on the ninth day of April. The queen 
told them the treaty was signed, and that in a few days die ratifi- 
cations would be exchanged. She said, what she had done for the 
protestant succession and the perfect friendship subsisting between 
her and the House of Hanover, would convince those who wished 
well to both, and desired the quiet and safety of their country, how 
vain all attempts were to divide them. - She left it entirely to tho 
House of Commons to determine what force might be necessary 
for the security of trade by sea, and for guards and garrisons. 

" Make yoursdves safe (said she) and I shall be satisfied. Next 
to the protection of the Divine Providence, I depend upon the 
loyalty and affection of m^ people. I want no other guarantee.** 
She recommended to tbeur protection those brave men who had 
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exposed their lives in the service ^ their country, snd could 
be^ployed in time of peace. She desired they w^ld cono^ 
proper measures for easing the f^eign trade of the kingdom, or 
fmproving and encouraging manufacture, and the fishery, and for 
employing the hands of idle people. She expresi^d h«r disp e^ 
sure at the scandalous and seditious libels which had been lately 
Dublished. She exhorted them to consider of new laws to pre- 
rent this licentiousness, as well as for putUng a stop to the impious 
prartice of duelling. She conjured them to use their utmost en- 
deavours to calm the minds of men at home, that the arts of peace 
raiehtbe cultivated; and that groundless jealousies, contnved by 
a faction, and fomented by party rage, might n^effect that which 
their foreign enemies could not accomplish. Thu was the la^ 
miaire of a pious, candid, and benevolent s^ereign, who loved 
L:r subjects with a truly parental affection. The parliament coo- 
aidered her in that light. Each House presented her with a warm 
address of Uianks and congratulation, expressing, in parUcular, 
their inviolable attachment to the protMtant succewon in the U- 
lustrious House of Hanover. The rat^caUons ^ the tr^ty being 
exchanged, the peace was proclaimed on the fifA of May with 
the usual ceremonies, to the inexpressible toy of the naUon in ge- 
neral. It was about this period that the Chevalier de St. Oeorge 
conveyed a printed temonstrance to the ministers at Ut^ht, ^ 
lemnly protesting against all that might be stipulated to his preju- 
dice 'Die Commons, in a second address, had besought her 
maiwty to communicate to the House in due Ume the treaties 
peace and commerce with France; and now they were produced 
bv Mr, Benson, chancellor of the exen^uer, i_i- j i_- 

XXIV By the treaty of peace the French king obliged^ hii^ 

self to abandon the pretender, and acknowledge the queen s title 
and the protesUnt succession ; to raze the fortificauons of Uun- 
kirk within a limited time, on condition of reviving an equivalent, 
to cede Newfoundland, Hudson’s Bay, and St Chratopher’s to 
Eneland ; but the French were left in possession of Cape Breton, 
and at liberty to dry their fish in Newfoundland. By the treaty 
of commeree a free trade was eslabluhed, according to the tanff 
of the year one thousand six hundred and sixty-four, except in 
«,me commodities that were subjected to new regulation in the 
year sixteen hundred and ninety-miie. It was agree^ Ibat no 
other duties should be imposed on the producUons of France iin- 
ported into England, than those that w«e laid on the same coi^ 
modifies from other countries; and, That commissaries should 
meet at London, to adjust all matters relating to commerce ; as 
for the tariff with Spain, it was not yet fimshed. It was sUpulatirf, 
That the emperor should possess the kingdom of Na^e^ the 
duchy of Milan, and the Spanish Netherlands : thaUhe Duke of 
Savoy should enjoy Sicily, with the title of Kmg : That “e same 
title, with the island of Sardinia, should be allotted to the Lieu, 
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tor of Bavaria, as an indemnification for his losses; That the 
statcs-general should restore Lisle and its dependencies ; That 
Namur, Charleroy, Luxembourg, Ypres, and Newport should be 
added to the other places they already possessed in Flanders; and. 
That the King of Prussia should have Upper-Gueldre, in lieu of 
Orange and the other states belonging to that family in Franche 
Compt6. The King of Portugal was satisfied ; and the first day 
of June was fixed as the period of time granted to the emperor 
for consideration. 

XXV. A day being appointed by the Commons to deliberate 
upon the treaty of commerce, very just and weighty objections 
were made to the eiglith and ninth arucles, importing. That Great 
Britain and France should mutually enjoy all the privileges ii> tra- 
ding with each other that either granted to the most favoured na- 
tion ; and tliat no higher customs should be exacted from the com- 
modities of France, than those that were drawn from the same 
productions of any other people. The balance of trade having 
long inclined to the side of France, severe duties had been laid 
on all the productions and manufactures of that kingdom, so as 
almost to amount to a total prohibition. Some members observ- 
ed, that by the treaty between England and Portugal, the duties 
charged upon the wines of that country were lower than those laid 
upon the wines of France: that should they now be reduced to an 
e<)uality, the difference of freight was so great, that the French 
wines would be^ound much cheaper than those of Portugal ; and, 
as they were more agreeable to the taste of the nation in general, 
there would be no market for the Portuguese wines in England ; 
that should this be the case, the English would lose their trade 
with Portugal, the most advantageous of any traffic which they 
now carried on : <or it consumed a great .quantity of their manu- 
factures, and returned a yearly sum of six hundred thousand 
pounds in gold. Mr. Nathaniel Gould, formerly governor of the 
bank, affirmed, that as France had, since the revolution, encou- 
raged woollen manufactures, and prepared at home several com- 
modities which formerly they drew from England ; so the Eng- 
lish had learned to make silk stuffs, paper, and all manner of toys, 
formerly imported from F'rance : by which means an infinite num- 
ber of artificers were employed, and a vast sum annually saved to 
the nation ; but these people would now be reduced to beggary, 
and that money lost again to the kingdom, should F'rench com- 
modities of the same kind be imported under ordinary duties, be- 
cause labour was much cheaper in France than in England, con- 
sequently the British manufactures would be undersold and ruined. 
He urged, that the ruin of the silk manufacture would be attended 
with another disadvantage. Great quantities of woollen cloths 
were vended in Italy and Turkey, in consequence of the raw silk 
which tlie English merchants bought up in tliose countries ; and, 
should the silk manufacture at home be lost, those markets fur 
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British commodities would fail of course. Others alleged, that 
if the articles of commerce had been settled before the English 
troops separated from those of the confederates, the trench king 
would not have presumed to insist upmi such terms, but have been 
glad to comply witli more moderate conditions. Sir William 
Wyndham redected on the late ministry, for having neglected to 
make an advantageous peace when it was in their power. He 
said that Portugal would always have occasion for the woollen 
manufactures and tlte corn of England, and be obliged to buy 
them at all events. After a violent debate, the House resolved, by 
a great majority. That a bill should be brought in to make good 
the eighth and ninth articles of the treaty of commerce with France. 
Against these articles, however, the Portuguese minister presented 
a memorial, declaring, that should the duties on French wines be 
lowered to the same level witli those that were laid on the wines 
of Portugal, his master would renew the prohibition of the wool- 
len manufactures, and other products of Great Britain. Indeed, 
all the trading part of the nation exclaimed against the treaty of 
commerce, which seems to have been concluded in a huri^', before 
the ministers fully understood the nature of the subject, 'fhis pre- 
cipitation was owing to the fears that their endeavours after peace 
would miscarry, from the intrigues of the whig faction, and the 
obstinate opposition of the coufederates. 

XXVI. TTie Commons having granted an aid of two shillings 
in the pound, proceeded to renew the duty on malt for another 
year, and extended this tax to the whole island, notwithstanding 
the warm remonstrances of the Scottish members, who represent- 
ed it as a burthen which their country could not bear. They in- 
sisted upon an express article of the union, stipulating, 'ITiat no 
duty should be laid on the malt in Scotland during the war, which 
they affirmed was not yet finished, inasmuch as the peace with 
Spain had not been proclaimed. During the adjournment of the 
parliament, on account of the whitsun-holidays, the Scots of both 
Houses, laying aside all party distinctions, met and deliberated 
on this subject. They deputed the Duke of Argyle, the Earl of 
Mar, Mr. Lockhart, and Mr. Cockburn to lay their grievances be- 
fore the queen. They represented, that their countrymen bore with 
impatience the violation of some articles of the union; and that 
the imposition of such an insupportable burthen as the malt-tax 
would, in all probability, prompt them to declare the union dis- 
solved. '^Fhe queen, alarmed at this remonstrance, answered, that 
she wished they might not have cause to repent of such a precipi- 
Litc resolution ; but she would endeavour to make all things easy. 
On the first day of June, the Earl of Findlater, in the House of 
Peers, represented that the Scottish nation was aggrieved in many 
instances : tliat they were deprived of a privy-council, and sub- 
jected to the Engli^i laws in cases of treason ; that their nobles 
were rendered incapable 6f being created British peers; and that 
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now they were oppressed with the insupportable burden of a malt- 
tax, when they had reason to expect they should reap the benefit 
of peace : he, therefore moved, that leave might be given to bring 
in a bill for dissolving the union, and securing the protestant suc^ 
cession to the House of Hanover. Lords North and Grey affirm- 
ed, that the complaints of the Scots were groundless ; that the 
dissolution of the union was impracticable; and he made some 
sarcastic reflections on the poverty of that nation. He was an- 
swered by the Earl of Eglinton, who admitted the Scots were 
poor, and therefore unable to pay the malt-tax. The Earl of Hay, 
among other pertinent remarks upon the union, observed, that 
when the treaty was made, tlie Scots took it for granted, that the 
parliament of Great Britain would never load them with any im- 
position that they had reason to believe grievous. The Earl of 
Peterborough compared the union to a marriage. He said, that 
though England, who must be supposed the husband, might iu 
some instances prove unkind to the lady, she ought not immedi- 
ately to sue for a divorce, the rather because she had very much 
mended her fortune by the match. Hay replied, that marriage 
was an ordinance of God, and the union no more than a political 
expedient. The other affirmed, that the contract could not have 
been more solemn, unless, like the ten commandments, it bad 
come from heaven : he inveighed against the Scots, as a people 
that would never be satisfied ; that would have all the advantages 
resulting from the union, but would pay nothing by their go^ 
will, although they had received more money from England than 
the amount of all their estates. To these animadversions the Duke 
of Argyle made a very warm reply. “ I have been reflected on by 
some people ( said he) as if 1 was disgusted, and had changed sides : 
but I despise their persona, as much as I undervalue tbeir judg- 
ment.” He urged, that the malt-tax in Scotland was like taxing 
land by the acre throughout England^ because land was worth 
five pounds an acre in the neighbourhood of Londom and would 
not fetch so many shillings in the remote counties. In like man- 
ner, the English malt was valued at four times the price of that 
which was made in Scotland : therefore the tax in this country 
must be levied by a regiment of dragoons. He owned be bad a 
great share in making the union, with a view to secure the pro- 
testant succession ; but he was now satisfied this end might be an- 
swered as effectually if the union was dissolved ; and, if thh 
step should not be taken, he did not expect long to have either 
property left in Scotland, or liberty in England. All the whig 
members voted for the dissolution of that treaty which they had so 
eagerly promoted ; while the tories strenuously supported the mea- 
sure against which they had once argued with such vehemence. 
In the course of the debate, the lord-treasurer observed, that al- 
though the malt-tax was imposed, it might be afterwards remitted 
by the crown. Hie Earl of Sunderland expressed surprize at 
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hearing that noble lord broach a doctrine which tended to eatablUh 
a despotic dispensing power, and arbitrary government. Oxford 
replied, his family had never been famous, as some others had 
hron, for promoting and advising arbitrary measures. Sunderland, 
considering this expression as a sarcasm levelled at the memory of 
his father, took occasion to vindicate his conduct, adding, that in 
those days the other lord’s family was hardly known. Much vio- 
lent altercation was discharged. At length the motion for the bill 
was rejected by a small majority, and the malt-bill afterwards 
passed with great difficulty. 

XXVIl. Another bill being brought into the House of Com- 
mons, for rendering the treaty of commerce effectual, such a 
number of petitions were delivered against it, and so many solid 
arguments advanced by the merchants who were examined on 
the subject, that even a great number of tory members were con- 
vinced of the bad consequence it would produce to trade, and 
voted against the ministry on this occasion ; so that the bill was 
rejected by a majority of nine voices. At the same time, however, 
the House agreed to an address, thanking her majesty for the great 
care she had taken of the security and honour of her kingdoms in 
the treaty of peace ; as also for having laid so good a foundation 
for the interest of her people in trade. They likewise besought 
her to appoint Commissioners to treat with those of France, for 
adjusting such matters as should be necessary to be settled on the 
subject of commerce, that the treaty might be explained and per- 
fected for the good and welfare of ^r people. The queen inter- 
preted this address into a full approbation of the treaties of peace 
and commerce, and thanked them accordingly in the warmest terms 
of satisfaction and acknowledgment. The Commons afterwards 
desired to know what equivalent should be given for the demoli- 
tion of Dunkirk ; and she gave them to understand, that this was 
already in the hands of his most Christian majesty : then they be 
sought her^ that she would not evacuate the towns of Flanders 
that were in her possession, until those who were entitled to the 
sovereignty of the Spanish Netherlands should agree to such arti- 
cles for regulating trade as might place the subjects of Great Bri- 
tain upon an equal footing with those of any other nation. 'The 
queen made a favourable answer to all their remonstrances. Such 
were the steps taken by the parliament during this session with re- 
lation to tlie famous treaty of Utrecht, against which the whigs 
exclaimed so violently, that many well-meaning people believed it 
would be attended with the immediate ruin of the kingdom ; yet 
under the shadow of tliis very treaty, Great Briuin enjoyed a long 
term of peace and tranquillity. Bishop Burnet was heated with 
an enthusiastic terror of the House of Bourbon. He declared to 
the queen in private, that any treaty by which Spain and the West- 
Indies were left in the hands of King Philip, must in a little time 
deliver all Europe into the hands of France : that, if any such 
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peace was made, the queen was betrayed, and the people ruined ; 
that in less than three years she would be murdered, and the fires 
would blaze again in Smithfield. This prelate lived to see bis 
prognostic disappointed ; therefore, be might have suppressed this' 
anecdote of his own conduct. 

XXVllI. On the twenty-fifth day of June, the queen signified 
in a message to the House of Commons, that her civil list was 
burthened with some debts incurred by several articles of extra- 
ordiiiai^ expence ; and that she hoped they would empower her 
to raise such a sum of money upon the funds for that provision, 
as would be sufficient to discharge the incumbrances, which 
amounted to five hundred thousand pounds. A bill was immedi- 
ately prepared for raising this sum on the civil-list revenue, and 
passed through both Houses with some difficulty. Both Lords 
and Commons addressed the queen conccniing the Chevalier de 
St. George, who had repaired to Lorraine. They desired she 
would press the duke of that name, and all the princes and states 
> ill amity with her, to exclude frointheirdominions the pretender to 
the imperial crown of Great Britain. A public thanksgiving for 
the peace was appointed and celebrated with great solemnity ; and 
on the sixteenth day of July the queen closed the session with a 
speech which was not at all agreeable to the violent whigs, be- 
cause it did not contain otie word about tlie pretender and the pro- 
testaiit succession. From these omissions they concluded, that the 
dictates of natural affection had biassed her in favour of the Che- 
valier de St. George. Whatever sentiments of tenderness and com- 
passion she might feel for that unfortunate exile, tlie acknowledged 
son of her own father, it does not appear that she ever entertain^ a 
thought of altering the succession as by law established. 'Ilie 
term of Sacheverers suspension being expired, extraordinary re- 
joicings were made upon the occasion. He was desired to preach 
before the House of Commons, who thanked him for his sermon; 
and the queen promoted him to the rich benefice td Andrew’s, 
Holboni. On the other hand the Duke d'Auinont, ambassa- 
dor from France, was insulted by the populace. Scurrilous bal- 
lads were published against him both in the English and French 
languages. He received divers anonymous letters, containing 
threats of setting fire to his house, which was accordingly burned 
to the ground, Uiough whether by accident or design he could not 
well determine. The magistracy of Dunkirk, having aent a depu- 
tation with an address to the queen, humbly imploring her majes. 
ty to spare the port and harbour of that town, and representing 
that they might be useful to her own sul^ects, the memorial was 
printed and dispersed, and the argumenu it contained were an- 
swered and refuted by Addison, Smie and Maynwaring. Com- 
missioners were sent to tee the fortifications of Dunkirk demolisli- 
ed. They were accordingly razed to the ground; the harbour was 
filled up ; and die Duke d’Aumont returned to Paris iu the month 
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of November. TTie queen, by her remonstrances to the court oT 
Versailles, had procured the enlargement of one hundred and thir- 
ty-six protestants from the gallics : understanding afterwards that 
as many more were detained on the same account, she made such 
application to the French ministry, that they too were released. 
Then she appointed General Ross her envoy extraordinary to the 
King of France. 

XXIX. The Duke of Shrewsbury being nominated Lord-lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, assembled the parliament of that kingdom on 
the twenty-fifth day of November, and found the two Houses still 
at variance, on the opposite principles of whig and toiy. Allan 
Broderic being chosen speaker of the Commons, they ordered a 
bill to be brought in to attaint the pretender and all his adherents. 
They prosecuted Edward Lloyd, for publishing » boot intitled, 
“ Memoirs of the Chevalier de St. George;” and they agreed up- 
on an address to the queen, to remove from the chancellorship 
Sir Constantine Phipps, who had countenanced the tories of that 
kingdom. The Lords, however, resolved, that chancellor Phipps 
had, in his several stations, acquitted himself with honour and in- 
tegrity. The two Houses of Convocation presented an address to 
the same purpose, lliey likewise complained of Mr. Moles- 
worth, for having insulted them, by saying, when they appeared 
in the Castle of Dublin, “ They that have turned the world up- 
side down are come hither also and he was removed from the 
privy-couucil. 'IKe Duke of Shrewsbury received orders to pro- 
rogue this parliament, which was divided against itself, and por- 
tended uothing but domestic broils. Then he obtained leave to 
return to England, leaving chancellor Phipps, with the Archbi- 
shop of Armagh and Tuam, justices of the kingdom. 

XXX. 'Hie parliament of England had been dissolved; and 
the elections were managed in such a manner as to retain the le- 
gislative power in the hands of the tories ; but the meeting of the 
new parliament was delayed, by repeated prorogations, to the 
tenth day of December; a delay partly owing to the queen’s in- 
disposition ; and partly to the contests among her ministers. Ox- 
ford and Bolingbroke were competitors for power, and rivals in 
reputation for ability. The treasurer’s parts were deemed the 
more solid ; the secretary’s more shining : but both ministers were 
aspiring and ambitious. Hie first was bent upon maintaining the 
first rank in the administration, which he had possessed since the 
revolution in the ministry; tlie other disdained to act as a subal- 
tern to the man whom he thought he excelled in genius, and 
equalled in importance. I'hey began to form separate cabals, and 
adopt different principles. Bolingbroke insinuated himself into 
the confidence of Lady Masham, to whom Oxford had given some 
cause of disgust. By this communication he gained ground in 
the good opmion of bis sovereign, while the treasurer lost it in the 
same proportion. Thus she, who had been the author of his ele- 
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▼atioo, wu now used as the instrument of his disgrace. The 
queen was sensibly affected with these dissensions, which she in> 
terposed her advice and authority, by turns, to appease ; but their 
mutual animosity continued to rankle under an exterior accommo- 
dation. The interest of Bolingbroke was powerfully supported 
by Sir Simon Harcourt, the chancellor. Sir William M'yndham, 
and Mr. Secretary Bromley. Oxford perceived his own influence 
was on the wane, and began to think of retirement. Meanwhile 
the Earl of Peterborough was appointed ambassador to the King 
of Sicily; and set out for Turin. The queen retired to Windsor, 
where she was seized with a very dangerous inflammatory fever. 
The hopes of the Jacobites visibly rose : the public funds imme- 
diately fell : a great run was made upon the bank, the directors 
of which werf overwhelmed with consternation, which was not a 
little increased by the report of an armament equipped in the ports 
of France. They sent one of their members to represent to the 
treasurer the danger that threatened the public credit. The queen 
being made acquainted with these occurrences, signed a letter to 
Sir .Samuel Stancer, Lord-mayor of London, declaring, that now 
she was recovered of her late indisposition, she would return to 
the pla<-e of her usual residence, and open the parliament on the 
sixteecnth day of February. This intimation she sent to her lov- 
ing subjects of the city of London, to the intent that ell of them, 
in their several stations, might discountenance those malicious ru- 
mours, spread by evil-minded persons, to the prejudice of credit, 
and the imminent hazard of the public peace and tranquillity. 
The queen’s recovery, together with certain intelligence tliat the 
armament was a phantom, and the pretender still in Lorraine, 
helped to assuage the ferment of the nation, which had been in- 
dustriously raised by party writings. Mr. Richard Steele publish- 
ed a performance, intitled, “ The Crisis,” in defence of the revo- 
lution and the protestant eslablisliment, and enlarging upon the 
danger of a popish successor. On the other hand, the hereditary 
right to the crown of England was asserted in a large volume, sup- 
posed to be written with a view to pave the way for tlie preten- 
der’s accession. One Bedford was apprehended, tried, convicted, 
and severely punished, as the publisher of this treatise. 

XXXI. While England was harassed by these intestine com- 
motions, the emperor, rejecting the terras of peace proposed by 
France, resolved to maintain the war at his own expence, with the 
assistance of the empire. His forces on the Rhine commanded 
by Prince Eugene, were so much outnumbered by the French 
under Villars, that they could not prevent the enemy from redu- 
cing the two important fortresses of Landau and Fribourg. His 
imperial majesty hoped that the death of Queen Anne, or that of 
Louis XIV. would produce an alteration in Europe that might be 
favourable to his interest ; and he depended upon the conduct and 
fortune of Prince Eugene for sonic Iticky event in war. But find- 
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iog himself disappointed in all these expectatioiw, and absolutely 
unable to support the expence of another campaign, he hearkened 
to overtures of peace that were made by the Electors of Colog^ 
and Palatine ; aiid conferences were opened at the castle of Al- 
Rastadt, between Prince Eugene and Marescbal de Villars, on 
the twenty-sixth day of November. In the beginning of Fehruaiy 
these ministers separated, without seeming to have come to any 
conclusion : but all the articles being settled between the two 
courts of Vienna and Versailles, they met again the latter end of 
the month : the Ireafy was signed on the third day of March ; and 
orders were sent to the governors and commanders on both sides 
to desist from all hostilities. By this treaty, the French king yield- 
ed to the emperor Old Brisac, with all its ^pendencies, Fribourg, 
the forts in the Brisgau and Black Forest, toother with Fort 
Keht. He engaged to demolish the fortifications opposite to Bu- 
iiingen, the fort of Sellingen, and all between tliat and Fort Louis. 
The town and fortress of Landau were ceded to the King of 
France, who acknowledged the Elector of Hanover. The Elec- 
tors of Bavaria and Cologn were restored to all their dignities and 
dominions. The emperor was put in immediate possession of the 
Spanbh Netherlands; and the King of Prussia was permitted to 
retain the high quarters of Guelders. Finally, the contracting 
parties agreed that a congress should be opened on l|he first' of 
May, at Baden in Switxeiland, for terminating all difiSerences; 
and Prince Eugene and Marescbal de Villars were appointed liieir 
first plcnijfiotentiaries. 

XXXtl. The ratifications of the treaty between Great Britain 
and Spain being exchanged, the peace was proclaimed on tlie first 
day of March, in London; and the articles were not disagreeable 
to the English nation. The kiagdoms of France and Spain were 
separated for ever. PhiCp acknowledged the protestant succes- 
sion, and renounced the pretender. lie agreed to a renewal of 
the treaty of navigation aud commerce concluded in the year one 
thousand six bundred and sixty-seven. He granted an e.xclusive 
privilege to the English for furnishing the Spanisli West-Indies 
with negroes, according to the assiehto coutract*. He ce<)^ 
Gibraltar to England, as well as the island of Minorca, on coin 
dition that the Spanish inhabitants should enjoy their estates and 
religion. He obliged himself to grant a full pardon to the Cata- 
loraans, with the possession of all their estates, honours, and pri- 
vileges, and to yield tlio kingdom of Sicily to the Duke of Savoy, 
The new parliament was opened by commission in February, and 
Sir Tbontas Haomer was chosen Speaker of the House of Con>- 

• The ossiento cootnict stipulated that from the first day of May, 1719, to the 
first of May, 1743, the Company should transport into the Hfesl-lndies, one 
Imndrerf and forty-four thousand negroes, at the rate of fou* thouianite%kt bun- 
•tr^ n^roes a year ; aod pay for each negro thirty-three pseqe* of eight and oae 
third, ill full for all royal duties. 
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mons. On the second day of March, the queen being carried in 
a sedan to the House of Loids, signified to both Houses, that slie 
had obtained an honourable and advantageous peace for her own 
people, and for the greatest part of her allies ; and she hoped her 
interposition might prove effectual to complete the settlement of 
Europe. She observed, that some persons had been so malicious 
as to insinuate that the protestant succession, in the House of 
Hanover, was in danger under her government; but that those who 
endeavoured to distract tlie minds of men with imaginary dangers 
could only mean to disturb the public tranquillity. She said, that 
after all she had done to secure the religion and liberties of her 
people, she could not mention such proceedings without some de- 
gree of warmth; and she hoped her parliament would agree with 
her, that attempts to weaken her authority, or to render the pov 
session of the crown uneasy to her, could never be proper means 
to strengthen the protestant succession. Affectionate addresses 
were presented by the Lords, the Commons, and the convocation: 
but the ill humour of party still subsisted, and was daily inflamed 
by new pamphlets and papers. Steele, supported by Addison and 
Halifax, appeared in the front of those who drew their pens in de- 
fence of whig principles ; and Swift was the champion of the 
ministry. 

XXXHI. The Earl of Wharton complained in the House of 
Lords of a libel, intitled, “ llie public spirit of the whigs set 
forth in their generous encouragement of the author of the Crisis." 
It was a sarcastic performance, imputed to Lord llolingbroke and 
Swift, interspersed with severe reflections upon the union, the 
Scottish nation, and the Duke of Argyie in particular. The lord- 
treasurer disclaimed all knowledge of the author, and readily con- 
curred in an order for taking into custody John Morphew, the 
publisher, as well as John Uarber, printer of the gazette, from 
whose house the copies weie brought to Morphew. Tlic Earl of 
Wharton said it highly concerned the honour of that august assem- 
bly, to find out the villain who was author of that false and scan- 
dalous libel, that justice might be done to the Scottish nation. He 
moved, that Barber and his servants might be exanuned : but, next ' 
day, the Earl of Mar, one of the secretaries of state, declared, 
that, in pursuance to her majesty’s command, he had directed 
John Barber to be prosecuted. Notwithstanding this interposi- 
tion, which was calculated to screen the offenders, the Lords pre- 
sented an address, beseeching her majesty to issue out her Royal 
proclamation, promising a reward to any person who should dis- 
cover the author of the libel, which they conceived to be false, 
malicious, and factious, highly dishonourable and scandalous to her 
majesty’s subjects of Scotland, most injurious to her majesty, and 
tending to the ruin of the constitution. In compliance with their 
request, a reward of three hundred pounds was offered ; but the 
author remained safe from all detection. 
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XXXIV. The Common*, having granted the supplies, order- 
ed a bill to be brought ia for securing the freedom of parlia- 
ments, by limiting the number of officers in ihe House of Com- 
mons, and it passed through both Houses with little difficulty, lii 
March, a complaint was made of several scandalous papers, late- 
ly published, under the name of Richard Steele, esquire, a mem- 
ber of the House. Sir William Wyndham observed, that some 
of that author’s writings contained insolent, injurious reflections 
on the queen herself, and were dictated by the spirit of rebellion. 
Steele was ordered tu attend in his place : some paragraphs of his 
works were read ; and he answered them with an affected air of 
self-cunfldence and unconcern.- A day being appointed for his 
trial, he acknowledged the writings, and entered into a more cir- 
cumstantial defence. He was assisted by Mr. Addison, Genera/ 
Stanhope, and Mr. Walpole: and attacked by Sir William Wynd- 
ham, Mr. Foley, and the attorney-general. Whatever could be 
urged in his favour was but little regarded by the majority, which 
voted, that two pamphlets, intituled, " 'I'he Englishman,” and 
" The Crisis,” written by Hicha'rd Steele, esquire, were scanda- 
lous and seditious libels ; and that he should be expelled the House 
of Commons. 

XXXV. The Lords taking into consideration the state of the 
nation, resolved upon addresses to the queen, desiring they might 
know what steps had been taken for removing the pretender from 
the dominions of the Duke of Lorraine : that she would impart to 
them a detail of the negociations for peace, a recital of the in- 
stances which had been made in favour of the Catalans, and an 
account of the monies granted by parliament since the year one' 
thousand seven hundred and ten, tu carry on the war in Spain and 
Portugal. They afterwards agreed to other addresses, beseeching 
her majesty to lay before them the debts and state of the navy, 
the particular writs of Noli Prosequi granted since her accession 
to the throne, and a list of such persons as, notwithstanding sen- 
tence of outlawry or attainder, had obtained licenses to return 
into Great Britain, or other of her majesty’s dominions, since the 
revolution. Having voted an application to the queen in behalf 
of the distressed Catalans, the House adjourned itself to the last 
day of March. As the minds of men had been artfully irritated 
by false reports of a design undertaken by France in behalf of the 
pretender, the ambassador of that crown at the Hague disowned 
It in a public paper, by command of his most Christian majestv. 
’I'he suspicions of many people, however, had been too deeply 
planted by the arts and insinuations of the whig leaders, to be 
eradicated by this or any other declaration ; and what served to 
rivet their apprehensions, was a total removal of the uhigs from 
all the employments, civil and military, which they had hitherto 
retained. T'hese were now bestowed upon professed tories, some 
of whom were attached at bottom to the supposed heir of blood. 
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At a time when the queen’s views were maliciously misrepresent- 
ed; when the wheels of her government were actually impeded, 
and her servants threatened with proscription, by a powerful, tur- 
bulent, and implacable faction ; no wonder that she discharged 
the partisans of that faction from her service, and Ailed their pla- 
ces with those who were distinguished by a warm affection to the 
House of Stuart, and by a submissive respect for the regal autho- 
rity. Those were steps which her own sagacity must have sug- 
gested ; and which her ministers would naturally advise as neces- 
sary for their own preservation. The whigs were all in commo- 
tion, either apprehending, or affecting to apprehend, that a design 
was formed to secure the pretender’s succession to the throne of 
.Great Britain. Their chiefs held secret consultations with Baron 
Schutz, the resident from Hanover. 'They communicated their ob- 
servations to the elector : they received his instructions : they main- 
tained a correspondence with the Duke of ^larlborough ; and they 
concerted measures for opposing all efforts that might be made 
against the protestant succession upon the death of the queen, 
whose health was by this time so much impaired, that every week 
was believed to be the last of her life. 'This conduct of the whigs 
was resolute, active, and would have been laudable, had their zeal 
been confined within the bounds of truth and moderation : but 
they, moreover, employed all their arts to excite and encourage 
the fears and jealousies of the people. 

XXXVI. The House of Peers resounded with debates upon 
the Catalans, the pretender, and the danger that threatened the 
protestant succession. With respect to the Catalonians, they re- 
presented, that Great Britain had prevailed upon them to declare 
for the House of Austria, with promise of support; and that these 
engagements ought to have been made good. Lord Bolingbroke 
declared that the queen had used all her endeavours in their be- 
lialf : and that the engagements with them subsisted no longer than 
King Charles resided in Spain. They agreed, however, to an ad- 
dress, acknowledging her majesty’s endeavours in favour of the 
Catalans, and requesting she would continue her interposition in 
their behalf. W’ith respect to the pretender, the whig Lords ex- 
pressed such a spirit of persecution and rancorous hate, as would 
have disgraced the memhers of any, even the lowest assembly of 
Christians. Not contented with hunting him from one country to 
another, they seemed eagerly bent upon extirpating him from the 
face of the earth, as if they had thought it was a crime in him to 
be born. The Earl of Sunderland declared, from the information 
of the minister of Lorraine, that, imtwiffistandii^ the application 
of both Houses to ho-maj^ty, during the last session, concealing 
the pretender’rbeing removed from Lorraine, no instances bad yet 
been made to the duke for that purpose. Lord Bolingbroke 
afiBrmed that be inmself had made those instances, in the queen’s 
name, to that very minister before hb departure from England. 
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'Hie ICarl of Wharton proposed a question ; “ Whellier the protes- 
tant succession was in danger under the present administration?’' 

A warm debate ensued, in which die Archbishop of York and the 
Earl of Anglesey joined in llie opposition to the ministry. The 
earl pretended to be convinced and converted by the arguments 
used in the course of the debate. He owned he had given his as- 
sent to die cessation of arms, for which he took shame to himself, 
asking pardon of God, his country, and his conscience. He affirm- 
ed, diat die honour of his sovereign, and the good of his country, 
were the rules of his actions ; but that, without respect of persons, 
should he find himself imposed upon, he durst pursue an evil 
minister from the queen’s closet to the tower, and from the tower 
to die scaffold. This conversion, however, was much more owing 
to a full persuasion, that a ministry divided against itself could not 
long .subsist, and that the protestant succession was firmly secured. 
He therefore resolved to make a merit of withdrawing himself from 
the interests of a tottering admiuistration, iii whose ruin he might 
be involved. Tlie Duke of Argyle charged the ministers with 
iiial-adiiiinistratioit, both widiiii those walls and without: lie offer- 
ed to prove that the lord-treasurei- had yearly remitted a sum of 
money to die Highland clans of Scotland, who were known to be 
entirely devoted to the pretender. He affirmed that the new mo- 
delling of the army, the practice of disbanding some regiments 
out of their turn, and removing a great number of officers, on ac- 
count of their affection to the House of Hanover, were clear in- 
dications of die ministry’s designs : that it was a disgrace to the na- 
tion to see men who had never looked an enemy in die face, ad- 
vanced to die posts of several brave officers, who after they had 
often exposed their lives for their country, were now starving in 
prison for debt, on account of their pay being detained. 'I’he 
treasurer, laying his hand upon his breast, sai(^ he bad, on so ma- 
ny occasions given such signal proofs of affection to the protestant 
succession, that he was sure no member of that august assembly 
did call it in question. He owned he had remitted, for two or 
three years past, between three and four thousand pounds to die 
Highland clans; and he hoped the House would give him an op- 
portunity to clear his conduct in that particular : with respect to 
the reformed officers, he declared he had given orders for their 
being immediately paid. The protestant succession was voted out • 
of danger, by a small maiority. 

XXXVIl. Lord Halifax proposed an address to die queen, 
that slie would renew her instances for the speedy removing the 
pretender out of Lorraine; and that she would, in conjuncUon . 
with the states-gencral, enter into the guarantee of the protestant 
succession in the House of Hanover. ’I’he Earl of Wharton 
moved, diat in the address her majesty should be desired to issue 
a proclamation, promising a reward to any person who should 
apprehend die pretender dead or alive. He was seconded by die . 
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Duke of Bolton ; and the House agreed that an address should 
be pre^nted. When it was reported by the committee, Lord 
North and Grey expatiated upon the barbarity of setting a price 
on any one’s head : he proved it was an encouragement to murder 
and assassination ; contrary to the precepts of christianty ; repug- 
nant to the law of nature and nations ; inconsistent with the dig- 
nity of such an august assembly, and with the honour of a nation 
famed for lenity and mercy. He was supported by Lord Trevor, 
who moved that the reward should be promised for apprehending 
and bringing the pretender to justice, in case he should land, or 
attempt to land in Great Britain or Ireland. The cruelty of the 
first clause was zealously supported and vindicated by the Lords 
Cowper and Halifax ( but by this time the Earl of Anglesey and 
some others, who had abandoned the ministry, were brought back 
to their former principles, by promise of protitable employments; 
and the mitigation was adopted by a majority of ten voices. To 
this address, which was delivered by the chancellor an^ the whig 
Lords only, the queen replied in these words : “ \ly lords, it 
would be a real strengthening to the succession in die House of 
Hanover, as well as a support to my government, that an end 
were put to those groundless fears and jealousies which have been 
so industriously promoted. I do not at this time see any occasion 
for such a proclamation. Whenever 1 judge it to be necessary, 1 
.<•11811 give my orders for having it issued. As to the other particu- 
lars of this address, 1 will give proper directions therein.” She 
was likewise importuned, by another address, to issue out a pro- 
clamation against all jesiiits, popish priests, and bishops, as well 
as against all such as were outlawed for adhering to the late 
King James and the pretender. The House resolved, that no 
persons, not included in the articles of Limerick, smd who had 
borne arms in France and Spain, should be capable of any em- 
ployment, civil or military : and that no person, a natural-bora 
subject of her majesty, should be capable of sustaining the charac- 
ter of a public minister from any foreign potentate. 'I'hese reso- 
lutions were aimed at Sir Patrick Lawless, an Irish papist, who 
had come to England with a credential letter from King Philip, 
but now thought proper to quit the kingdom. 

XXXVJil. Then the Lords in the opposition made an attack 
upon the treasurer, concerning the money he had remitted to the 
Highlanders: but Oxford silenced his opposers, by asserting, that 
ill so doing he had followed the example of King William, who, 
after he had reduced that people, thought lit to allow yearly pen- 
sions to the heads of clans, in order to keep tiiem ouiet. His con- 
duct was approved by the House; and Lord North and Grey 
moved, that a day might be appointed for considering the state of 
the nation, with regard to the treaties of peace and commerce. 
The motion was seconded by the Earl of Clarendon; and the 
thirteentir day April fixed for this purpose. In tlie mean time^ 
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Baron Schutz demanded of the chancellor a writ for the electoral 
Prince of Hanover, to sit in the House of Peers as Duke of Cam- 
bridge, intimating that his design was to reside in England. The^ 
writ was granted with reluctance: but the prince’s design of 
coming to England was so disagreeable to the queen, that she 
signified her disapprobation of such a step in a letter to the 
' Princess Sophia. She observed, that such a method of proceed- 
ing would be dangerous to the succession itself, which was not 
secure any other way, than as the prince who was in actual pos- 
session of the throne maintained her authority and prerogative : she 
said a great many people in England were seditiously disposed ; so 
she left her highness to judge what tumults they might be able to 
raise, should they have a pretext to begin a commotion; she, 
therefore, persuaded herself that her aunt wonld not consent to 
any thing which might disturb the repose of her and her subjects. 
At the same time she wrote a letter to the electoral prince, com- 
plaining that he had formed such a resolution, without first know- 
ing her sentiments on tlie subject, and telling him plainly, that 
ilothing could be more dangerous to the tranquillity of her domi- 
nions, to the right of succession in the Hanoveriau line, or more 
disagreeable to her, than such conduct at this juncture. A third 
letter was written to the elector, his father; and the treasurer took 
this opportunity to assure that prince of his inviolable attachment 
to the family of Hanover. 

XXXIX. The whig Lords were dissatisfied with the queen’s 
answer to their address concerning the pretender ; and they moved 
for another address on the same subject, \\ Inch was resolved up- 
on, but never presented. They took into consideration the trea - 
ties of peace and commerce, to which many exceptions were 
taken : and much sarcasm was expended ou both sides of the dis- 
pute : but at length the majority carried the question in favour of 
an address, acknowledging her majesty’s goodness in delivering 
them, by a safe, hunourabre, and advantageous peace with France, 
from the burden of a consuming land war^ unequally carried on, 
and become at last impracticable. The House of Commons con- 
curred in this address, after having voted that the protestant suc- 
cession was out of danger: but these resolutions were not taken 
without violent opposition, in which General Stanhope, Mr. 
I.echmere, and Mr. Walpole, chieHy distinguished themselves. 
'I'he letters which the queen had written to the electoral House of 
Hanover were printed and published in England, with a view to 
inform the friends of that family of the reasons which prevented 
the Duke of Cambridge from executing his design of residing in 
Great Britain. The queen considered this step as a personal in- 
sult, as well as an attempt to prejudice her in the opinion of her 
subjects : she therefore ordered the publisher to be taken into cus- 
tody. At this period the Princess Sophia died, in tlie eighty-fourth 
year of her age ; and her death was intimated to the queen by Ba- 
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ran Botbmar, who amved in England with (he character of en- 
voy-extraordinary from the Elector of Hanover, This princess 
was die fourth and youngest daugliter of Frederick, Elector Pala- 
tine, King of Bohemia, and Elizabeth daughter of King James I, 
of England, She enjoyed from nature an excellent capacity, 
wliich was finely cultivated ; and was in all respects one of the 
most acconxplislied princesses of the age in which she lived. At 
her death tlK court of Eiigland appeared in tuournine ; and the 
Elector of Brunswick was prayed for by name in the Liturgy of 
tlie Cliurcb of England, On the twelfth day of May, Sir WUliam 
AVyndham made a motion for a hill to prevent the growth of 
schism, aud for the' further security of the church of England, as 
by law estAbliabed, The design of it, was to prohibit dissenters 
from jteaching in scImoU and academies. It was accordingly pre- 
pared, and eagerly opposed in each House as a species of persecu- 
tion, Nevertheless, it made its way through both, and received 
tlie Royal assent: but the queen dying before it took place, this 
law was ^rendered ineffectual. 

XL. Her majesty’s constitution was unw quite broken: one fit 
of sickness succeeded another; what completed the ruin of her 
health was the anxiety of her mind occasionod partly by the dis- 
contents which had been raised and fomented by the enemies of 
hnr goviernment ; and partly by the dissensions amoiig her minis- 
ters, which were now become intolerable. The council-chamber 
was turned into a scene of obstinate, dispute and bitter altercation. 
Even in Uie queen’s presence the treasurer and secretary did not 
abstain from mutual obloquy and reproach. Oxford advised mo- 
derate measures, and is said to have made advances towards a re- 
conciliation with the leaders of the wliig party. Ashe foresaw it 
would soon be their turn to domineer, such precajations were ne- 
ceasary for bis own safety. Bolingbroke affected to set the whigs 
at defiance : he professed a warm zeal for the church : he sootited 
the queen’s inclinations with the most assiduous attention. Fie 
and his coadjutrix insinuated that the treasurer was biassed in fa- 
vour of the dissenters, and even that be acted as a spy for the 
House of Hanover. In the midst of tliese disputes and commo- 
tions the Jacobites were not idle. They flattered tbepiselves that 
the queen in seicnet favoured the pretensions of her brother ; and 
they depended on Bolinghroke’s attachiueiit to the same interest. 
They believed the same sentiments were cherished by the nation 
In general. They held private assemblies both in (xreat Britain 
and in iKland. They concerted measures for tpoaiug (he dissen- 
sions of the kingdom to the advantage of their cause. They even 
proceeded so far as to inlist men for the service of the pretender. 
Some of these practices were discovered by Uie Earl of Wharton, 
who did not fail to sound the alarm. A ^proclamation was imme- 
diately publisbeil, promising a reward five thousand pounds for 
ajipncbwduig the pretender, whenever he should land or attempt 
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to land in Great Britain. The Commons voted an address of 
thanks for the proclamation; and assured licr majesty, that they 
would cheerfully aid and assist her, by granting the sum of a hun- 
dred thousand pounds, as a further reward to any who should j^r- 
fonn so great a service to her majesty and her kingdoms, ^e 
Lords likewise presented an address on the same subject. Lord 
Bolinghroke proposed a bill, decreeing tlie penalties of high-trea- 
son against those who should list or be inlisted in the pretender’s 
service. 'The motion was approved, and the penalty extended to 
all those who should list or be inlisted in the service of any foreign 
prince or state, without a license under the sign manual of her 
majesty, her heirs, or successors. 

XLl. On the second day of July, the Lords took into consi- 
deration the treaty of commerce with Spain; and a great number 
of merchants being examined at the bar of the House, declared 
that unless the explanation of the third, fifth, and eighth articles, 
as made at Madrid after the treaty was signed, were rescinded, they 
could not carry on their coniraerr.e without losing five-and-twenty 
per cent. After a long debate, the House resolved to address the 
queen for ail die papers relating to the neguciatiun of the treaty 
of commerce with Spain, with the names of the persons who ad- 
vised her inajesty to that treaty. To this address site replied, that 
understanding the three explanatory articles of the treaty were not 
detrimental to the trade of her sublets, she had consented to 
their being ratified with the treaty. Tlie Earl of Wharton repre- 
sented, that if so little regard was shewn to the addresses of that 
august assembly to the sovereign, lliey bad no business in that 
House. He moved for a remonstrance, to lay before her majesty 
the insuperable difficulties that attended the Spanish trade on the 
footing of the late treaty ; and the House agreed to his motion. 
Another member moved, that the Hou.se should insist on her ma- 
jesty’s naming tlie person who advised her to ratify the three ex- 
planatory articles. This was a blow aimed at Arthur Moore, a 
member of the Lower House, whom Lord Bolinghroke had con- 
sulted on the subject of the treaty. He was screened by the ma- 
jority in parliament ; but a general court of the Sonlh-Sea com- 
pany resolved, upon a complaint exhibited by Captain Johiiston, 
that Arthur Moore, while a director, was privy to and encouraged 
the design of carrying on a clandestine trade, to the prejudice of 
the corporation, contrary to his oath, and in breach of the trust 
repoMd in him : that, therefore, he sliould be declared incapable 
of bejag a director of, or having any employment in, this compa- 
ny. queen had reserved to herself the quarter-part of the as- 

sieuto contract, which she now gave up to the company, and re- 
ceived the thwks of the Upper House; but she would not 
discover the name* pf tkoie advised her to ratify the explana- 
tory articles. On the ninth tday of July, she thought proper to 
put an end to the tesaio^ with • «pee^ on the usual subjeeb. 
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After having assured them, that her chief concern was to preserve 
the protestant religion, the liberty of her -subjects, and to secuie 
the tranquillity of her kingdoms, she concluded in. these words: 

“ But I must tell you plainly, that these desirable ends can never 
be obtained, unless you bring the same dispositions on your parts ; 
unless all groundless jealousies, which create and foment divir- 
sions among you, be laid aside; and unless you shew the same re- 
gard for my just prerogative, and for the honour of iny govern- 
ment, as I have already expressed for the rights of my people.” 

XLII. After the peace had thus received the sanction of the - 
parliament, the ministers, being no longer restrained by the tie 
of common danger, gave a loose to their mutual animosity. Ox- ^ 
ford wrote a letter to the queen, containing a detail of the public 
transactions; in the course of which he endeavoured to justify his 
own conduct, and expose the turbulent and ambitious spirit of 
his rival. On the other hand, Bolingbroke charged the treasurer 
with having invited the Duke of Marlborough to return from his 
voluntary exile, and maintained a private correspondence with the 
House of Hanover. The Duke of Shrewsbury likewise complain- 
ed of his h&ving presumed to send orders to him in Ireland, with- 
out the privity of her majesty and the council. In all probability 
his greatest crime was his having given umbrage to the favourite, 
Lady Masham. Certain it is, on the twenty-seventh day of July, 
a very acrimonious dialogue passed between that lady, the chan- 
cellor, and Oxford, in the queen’s presence. The treasurer affirm- 
ed he had been wronged, and abused by lies and misrepresenta- 
tions, but he threatened vengeance, declaring he would leave 
some people as low as he had found them when they first attracted- 
his notice. In the mean time he was removed from his employ- 
ment ; and Bolingbroke seemed to triiimpb in the. victory he had 
obtained. He laid his account with, being admitted as chief niini^ 
ter into the administration of affairs; and is said to have formed 
a design of a coalition with the Duke of Marlborough, who at 
this very time embarked at Ostend for England. Probably, Ox- 
ford had tried to play the same game, but met with a repulse 
from the Duke, on account of the implacable resentment which 
the Duchess had conceived against that minister. 

XLIH. Whatever schemes might have been formed, the fall of- 
the treasurer was so sudden that no plan W'as established for sup- 
plying the vacancy occasioned by his disgrace. The confusion 
that incessantly ensued at court, and the fatigue of attending a 
long cabinet-council on this event, had such an effect upon the 
queen’s spirits and constitution, that she declared she should not 
outlive it, and was immediately seized with a lethargic disorder. 
Notwithstanding all the medicines which the physicians could pre- 
scribe, the distemper gained ground so fast, tliat next day, which 
was the thirtieth of July, they dcspmred of her life. Then the 
committee of the couilcil assembled at the cockpit, adjourned to,. 
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Kensington. The Dukes of Somerset and Argj’le, infonned of 
the desperate situation in which she lay, repaired to the palace ; 
and, without being summoned, entered the council-chamber, 'llie 
members were surprised at tlieir appearance; but the Duke of 
Shrewsbury thanked them for their readiness to give their assistance 
at such a critical juncture, and desired they would take their places. 
The physicians having declared that the queen was still sensible, 
the council unanimously agreed to recommend the Duke of 
Shrewsbury as the fittest person to fill the place of lord-treasurer. 
When this opinion was intimated to the queen, she said, they 
could not have recommended a person she liked better than the 
Duke of Shrewsbury. She delivered to him the white staff, bid- 
ding him use it for the good of her people. He would have re- 
turned the lord-chamberlain’s staff, but she desired he would keep 
them both : so that he was at one time possessed of the three 
greatest posts in the kingdom, under the titles of lord-treasurer, 
lord-chainberlain, and lord-lieutenant of Ireland. No nobleman 
in England better deserved such distinguishing marks of his sove- 
reign’s favour. He was modest, liberal, disinterested, and a warm 
friend to his country. Bolingbroke’s ambition was defeated by 
the vigour which the Dukes of Somerset and Argyle exerted on 
this occasion. They proposed, that all privy-counsellors in or 
about London should be invited to attend, without distinction of 
party. ’Fhe motion was approved ; and Lord Somers, with many 
other whig members, repaired to Kensington, 'llie council being 
thus reinforced, began to provide for the security of the kingdom. 
Orders were immediately dispatched to four regiments of horse 
and dragoons quartered in remote counties, to march up to the 
neighbourhood of London and W’estininster. Seven of the teu 
British battalions in the Netherlands were directed to embark at 
Ostend for England, with ail possible expedition : an embargo 
was laid upon all shipping ; and directions given for equipping all 
the ships of war that could be soonest in a condition for service. 
Diey sent a letter to the Elector of Brunswick, signifying that the 
physicians had despaired of the queen’s life ; informing him of the 
measures they had taken ; and desiring he would, with all conve- 
nient speed, repair to Holland,' where he should be attended by a 
British squadron, to convey him to England, in case of her ma- 
jesty’s decease. At the same time they dispatched instructions to 
the Earl of Stafford, to desire the states-general would be ready 
to perform the guarantee of the protestant succession. ’I'he he- 
ralds at arms were kept in waiting with a troop of horse-guards, to 
proclaim the new king as soon as the throne should become va- 
cant. Precautions were taken to secure the sea-ports ; to over 
awe the jacobites in Scotland ; and the command of the fleet was 
bestowed upon the Earl of Berkeley. 

XLIV. The queen continued to doze in a lethargic insensibili- 
ty, with very short intervals, till the first day of August in the 
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morning, when she expired, in the fiftieth year of her age, and in 
tlie thirteenth of her reign. Anne Stuart, Queen of Great Britain, 
was in her person of the middle size, well proportioned. Her 
hair was of the dark brown colour, her complexion ruddy ; her 
features were regular, her countenance was rather round than oval, 
and her aspect more comely than majestic. Her voice was clear 
and melodious, and her presence engaging. Her capacity was 
naturally good, but not much caltivated by learning; nor did site 
exhibit any marks of eklraordinary genius, or personal ambition. 
She was certainly deficient in that vigour of mind by which a 
prince, ought to preserve his independence, and avoid tlie snares 
and fetters of sycophants and favourites ; but whatever her weak- 
ness in this particular*might have been, the virtues of her heart 
were never called in question. She was a pattern of conjugal 
affection and fidelity, a tender inolbcr, a warm friend, an indul- 
gent mistress, a munificent patron, a mild and merciful prince, 
during whose reign no subject’s blood was shed for treason." She 
was zealously attached to the church of England from conviction 
rather than from prepossession, unaffectedly pious, just, d||hritabJe{ ' 
and compassionate. She felt a mother’s fondness for her people, 
by whom she was universally beloved with a warmth of affection 
which even the prejudice of party could not abate. In a word, 
if she was not the greatest, she was certainly one of the best and 
most unblemished sovereigns that ever ^it upon the throne of 
England ; and well deserved the expressive, though simple epithet 
of “ The good Queen Anne.* .. 
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CHAP. I. ‘ 

1. State o/parties in Great Britain. H. King George protlaim- . 
ed. 111. The Civil list granted to his Majesty by the Parlia- 
ment. IV. The Electoral Prince created Trince of Wales. 

V. The King arrives in England. VI. The Tories totally ex- 
cluded from the Royal favour. VII. Pretender’s manifesto. 
VIII. Parliament. IX. Substance of the King’s frst 

speech. X. Lord Bolingbroke uithdrates himself to France. 

A I. Sir William Wyndham reprimanded by the Speaker. XII. 
Committee of Secresy. XIII. Sir John Norris sent with a fleet 
to the Baltic. XIV. Discontent of the nation. XV. Report 
of the Secret Committee. XVI. Remutions to impeach Lord Bo- 
iingbroke, the Earl of Oxford, the Duke of Ormond, and the 
Earl of Strafford. XVII. The Earl M Osford sent to the 
Totcer. The Proclamation act. XVIII. The King declares to 
both Houses, that a Rebellion is begun. XIX. The Duke of 
Ormond and Lord Bolingbroke attainted. XX. Intrigues of 
the Jacobites. XXI. Death of Louis XIV. XXII. 'The 
Earl of Mar sets up the Pretender’s standard in Scotland. 
XXiH. Divers members of the Lower House tukai into custo- 
dy. XXIV. The Pretender proclaimed in the North of Eng- 
land by the Earl of Derwentwdter and Mr. Foster. XXV. 
Mackintosh crosses the Frith of Forth into Lothian, and joins 
the English insurgents. XXVI. Who- are attacked at Preston, 
and surrender at discretion. XXVII. Battle at Dunblaiu. 
XXVIII. The Pretender arrives in Scotland. XXIX. He 
retires again to France. XXX- Proceedings of the Irish Par- 
liament.'^ XXXI. The Rebel Lords are impeached, and plead 
guilty. XXXII. The Earl of Dertcenttcater and Lord Ken- 
muir are beheaded. XXXIII. Trials ^ Rebels. XXXIV. 
Act Jbr septennial ParKaments. XXXV. Duke of Argyle 
disgraced. XXXVI. Triple alliance between’ England, France, 
and Holland. XXXVII. Count Gyllenbtsrgh, the Swedish 
Minister in London, arrested. XX A VIII. Account of the 
Oxford riot. XXXIX. The King demands an extraordinary 
supply oj' the Commons. XL. Division in the ministry. XLl. 
Tru Commons pass the South Sea Act, the Bank Act, and the 
General fund Act. XLII. Trial of the Earl of Oxjord. Act 
of Imlemnily. XLlll. Proceedings in the Convocation with 
regard to Dr. Hoadley, Bishop of Bangor. 

I. TT may be necesaary to remind the reader of the state of party 
_ at this important juncture. The Jacobites bad been fed 

with hopes of seeing the succession altered by the Earl of Oxford. 

These hopes he had conveyed to them in a distant, undeterminate. 
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and mysterious manner, without any other view than that of pre- 
venting them from taking violent measures to embarrass his admini- 
stration. At least, if he actually entertained at one time any 
other design, he had, long before his disgrace, laid it wholly aside, 
probably from an apprehension of the danger with which it must 
have been attended, and seemed bent upon making a merit of 
his zeal for the House of Hanover ; but his conduct was so equi- 
vocal and unsteady, that he ruined himself in the opinion of one 
party, without acquiring the confidence of the other. Tlie friends 
of the pretender derived fresh hopes from the ministry of Boling- 
broke. Though he had never explained himself on tliis subject, 
he was supposed to favour the heir of blood, and known to be an 
implacable enemy to the whigs, who were the most zealous advo- 
cates for the protestant succession. The Jacobites promised them- 
selves much from his affection, but more from his resentment ; 
and they believed the majority of the tories would join them on 
the same maxims. All Bolingbroke’s schemes of power were de- 
feated by the promotion of the Duke of Shrewsbury to tiie ofEce 
of treasurer ; and all his hopes blasted by the death of the queen, 
on whose personal favour he depended. The resolute behaviour 
of the Uukes of Somerset and Argyle, together with the diligence 
and activity of a council in which the whig interest had gained the 
ascendancy, completed the confusion of the tories, who found 
themselves without a head, divided, distracted, and irresolute. 
Upon recollection, they saw notliing so eligible as silence, and 
submission to those measures which they could not oppose with 
any prospect of success. Tliey had no other objection to the suc- 
cession in the House of Hanover, but the fear of seeing the whig 
faction once more predominate ; yet they were not without hope 
that their new' sovereign, who was reputed a prince of sagacity 
and experience, would cultivate and conciliate the affection of tlie 
tories, who were the landholders and proprietors of the kingdom, 
rather than declare himself the head of a' faction which leaned f(>r 
support on those who were enen**®* church aud monarchy, 

on the bank and the monied-interest, raised upon usury, ami 
maintained by corruption. In a word, the whigs were elated and 
overbearing; the tories abashed and humble ; the Jacobites eager, 
impatient, and alarmed at a juncture which, with respect to them, 
was truly critical. 

II. The queen had no sooner resigned her last breath than the 
privy-council met, and the Archbishop of Canterbury, the lord- 
chancellor, and the Hanoverian resident, Kreyenbcrg, produced 
the three instruments in which tlie Elector of Brunswick had no- 
minated the persons * to be added as lords justices to the seven 

• These were the Dukes ofShrewsbory, Somersrl, Bolton, Devonshire, Kent, 

Argyle, Moatrose, and Roxburgh — the Earls of Pomfret, Angles^, Carlisle! 
Nottinghiun, Abingdon, Scarborough, and OrFurd — Lord Viscount Townihend, 
and Lords Hallihix and Cuwper. 
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great offices of the realm. Orders were immediately issued for 
proclaiming King George, in England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
^e regency appointed the Earl of Dorset to carry to Hanover 
the intimation of his majesty’s accession, and attend^ him in his 
journey to England. They sent the general officers in whom they 
could confide to their respective posts : they reinforced the garri- 
son of Portsmouth ; they appointed Mr. Addison their secretary : 
while Bolingbroke was obliged to stand at the door of the coun- 
cil-chamber with his bag and papers, and underwent every species 
of mortification. Oii the whole. King George ascended the throne 
of Great Britain in the fifty-fifth year of his age, without the least 
opposition, tumult, or sign of popular discontent: and the unpre- 
judiced part of the nation was now fully persuaded that no design 
had ever been concerted by Queen Anne and her ministry in fa- 
vour of the pretender. ’ITie mayor of Oxford received a letter, re- 
quiring him to proclaim the pretender. This being communicated 
to the vice-chancellor, a copy of it was immediately transmitted to 
Mr. Secretary Bromley, member of parliament for the University ; 
and the vice-chancellor offered a reward of one hundred pounds 
to any person who should discover tlie author. It was either the 
production of some lunatic, or weak contrivance- to fix an odium 
on that venerable body. 

ill. The parliament having assembled, pursuant to the act 
which regulated the succession, the lord chancellor, on the fifth 
day of August, made a speech to both Houses in the name of the 
regency. He told them, that the privy-council appointed by the 
Elector of Brunswick had proclaimed that prince under the name 
of King George, as the lawful and rightful sovereign of these king- 
doms ; and that they had taken the necessary care to maintain the 
public peace. He observed, that the several branches of the pub- 
lic revenue were expired by the demise of her late majesty ; and 
recommended to the Commons the making such provision, in that 
respect, as might be requisite to support the honour and dignity 
of the crown. He likewise expressed Ids hope, that they would 
not be wanting in any thing that might conduce to the establish- 
ing and advancing of the public credit. Both Houses immediate- 
ly agreed to addresses, containing the warmest expressions of duty 
and affection to their new Sovereign, who did not fail to return 
such answers as were very agreeable to tlie parliament of Great 
Britain. In the mean time the Lower House prepared and passed 
a bill, granting to his majesty the same civil-list which the queen 
had enjoyed; with additional clauses for the payment of arrears 
due to the troops of Hanover, which had been in the service of 
Great Britain ; and for a reward of one hundred thousand pounds, 
to be paid by the treasury to any person who should apprehend 
the pretender in landing, or attempting to land, in any part of the 
British dominions. Mr. Craggs who had been dispatched to Han- 
over before the queen died, returning on the thirteenth day of 
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August, with letters from the king to the regency, they went to 
the House of Peers : then the chancellor in another speech to 
both Houses, intimated bis majesty’s great satisfaction in the loy- 
alty and affection which his people had universally expressed at 
his accession. Other addresses were voted on this occasioo. The 
Commons finished the bill for the civil-list, and one for niakiag 
tome alterations in an act for a state-lottery, which received the 
royal assent from the lords-justices. Then the parliament was 
prorogued. 

IV. Mr. Prior having notified the queen’s death to the court of 
Versailles, Louis declared that he would inviolably maintain the 
treaty of peace concluded at Utrecht, particularly with relatiun to 
the settlement of the British crown in the House of Hanover. The 
Earl of Strafford having signified the same event to the states of 
Holland, and the resident of Hanover having presented them with 
a letter, in which his master claimed the performance of their 
guarantee, they resolved to perform tlieir engagements, and con- 
gratulated his electoral highness on his snccession to tlie throne of 
Great Britain. They invited him to pass throu^ their dominicms, 
and asstired him that his intm^ests were as dear to them as their 
own. The Chevalier de St. George no sooner received the news 
of the queen’s death, than he posted to Versailles, where he was 
given to understand, that the King of France expected he should 
quit his territories immediately; and he was accordingly obliged 
to return to Lorraine. By this time Mr. Murray bad arrived in 
England from Hanover, with notice that tlie king bad deferred 
his departure for some days. • He brought orders to the regency 
to prepare a patent for creating the prince royal Prince of Wales 
and for removing Lord Bolingbroke from his post of secretary. 

'llie seals were taken from this minister by the Dukes of Shrews- 
bury and .Somerset, and Lord Cowper, who at the same time 
sealed up all the doors of his office. 

V. King George having vested the government of bis German 
dominions in a council, headed by his brother Prince Ernest, set 
out with the electoral prince from Herenhausen on the ffiirty-first 
day of August ; and in five days arrived at the Hague, where he 
conferred with the states-general. On the sixteenth day of Sep- 
tember he embarked at Orange Poldar, under convoy of an 
English and Dutch squadron, commanded by the Earl of Berkley ; 
and next day arrived at the Hope. In the afternoon the yacht 
sailed up the river ; and his majesty, with the prince, were lauded 
from a barge at Greenwidt, about six in the evening. There he 
was receiv^ by die Duke of Northumberland, captain of the life- 
guards, and the lords of the regency. From the landing place he 
walked to his house in the park, accompanied by a great number 
of the nobility, and other persons of distinction, who bad the 
honour to kiss his hand as tb^ approached. When be retired to 
liis bed-<haml>er, be sent for those of the nobility who had distin- 
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guished themselves by their zeal for his succession: but the Duke 
of Ormond, the lord chancellor, and Lord Trevor were not of 
the number. Next moniiug, the Earl of Oxford presented him- 
self with an air of confidence, as if he had expected to receive 
some particular mark of his majesty’s favour: but he had the 
mortification to remain a considerable time undistinguished among 
the crowd ; and then w as permitted to kiss the king’s hand, with- 
out being honoured with any other notice. On the other hand 
his majesty expressed uncommon regard for the Duke of Marli 
borough, who bad lately arrived in England, as well as for all the 
leaders of the whig party. 

VI. It was the misfortune of this prince, as well as a very great 
prejudice to the nation, that he had been misled into strong pre- 
possessions against the tories, who constituted such a considerable 
jjart of his subjects. They were now excluded from all share of 
the royal favour, which was wholly engrossed by their enemies : 
these early marks of aversion, which he was at no pains to conceal, 
alienated the minds of many, from bis person and government, who 
would otherwise have served them with hdelity and affection. An 
instantaneous and total change was effected in all offices of honour 
and advantage. The Duke of Ormond was dismissed from bis 
roininaud, which the king restored to the Duke of Marlborough 
whom he likewise appointed colonel of the first regiment of foot- 
guards, and master of the ordinance. The great seal was given to 
Lord Cowper; the privy seal to the Earl of Wharton: the go- 
vernment of Ireland to the Earl of Sunderland. The Duke of 
Devonshire was made steward of the household: Lord Towns- 
lend and Mr. Stanhope were appointed secretaries of state : the 
post of secretary for Scotland was bestowed upon the Duke of 
lontrose. I he Duke of Some set was constituted master of the 
horse ; the Duke of St. Alban’s capuiiiof the band of pensioners: 
and the Duke of Argyle commander in chief of the forces in Scot- 
Jand. Mr. 1 ulteney became secretary at war; and Mr. Walpole, 
who had already undertaken to manage the House of Commons. 

double place of paymaster to the army and 
^ “9»Pjfal. A new privy-council was appointed, and the 

Lail of Nottingham declared president: but all affairs of conse- 
quence were concerted by a cabinet-council, or junto, composed 
o the Duke of IMarlborough, the Earls of Nottingham and Snii- 
erland, the Lords Halifax, Townshend, and Somers, and General 
Manhope. The regency had already removed Sir Constantine 
f hipps, and tlie archbishop of Aiinagh from the office of lords 
justices of Ireland, and filled their places in the regency of that 
kingdom with the Archbishop of Dublin and the earl of Kildare. 

an roderick was appointed chancellor : another privy-council 
was orme ^nd the Duke of Ormond was named as one of the 
iiiein ers. 1 he treasury and admiralty, were put into commission : 
ali the goveruments were changed : and, in a word, the whole na- 
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tion was delivered into the hands of the whigs. At the same time, 
the prince-royal was declared Prince of Wales, and took his place 
in council. The king was congratiflated on his accession in ad- 
dresses from the two universities, and from all the cities and cor- 
porations in the kingdom. He expressed particular satisfaction at 
these expressions of loyalty and affection. He declared in coun- 
cil his firm purpose to support and maintain the churches of Eng- 
land and Scotland as they were by law established ; an aim which 
he imagined might be effectually accomplished, without impairing 
the toleration allowed by law to protestant dissenters, and so ne- 
cessary to the trade and riches of the kingdom : he, moreover, as- 
sured them he would earnestly endeavour to render property se- 
cure ; the good effects of which were no where so clearly seen as 
in this happy nation. Before the coronation he created some new 
peers, and others were promoted to higher titles. * On the twen- 
tieth day of October, he was crowned in Westminster with the 
'usual solemnity, at which the Earl of Oxford and Lord Boling- 
broke assisted. + On that very day, the university of Oxford, 
in full convocation, unanimously conferred the degree of Doctor 
of civil law on Sir Constantine Phipps, with particular marks of 
honour and esteem. As the Prcncli king was said to protract the 
demolition of Dunkirk, Mr. Prior received orders to present a 
memorial to hasten this work, and to prevent the canal of Mar- 
dyke from being finished. The answer which he received being 
deemed equivocal, this minister was recalled, and the Earl of Stair 
appointed ambassador to the court of France, where he prosecu- 
ted this affair with uncommon vigour. About the same time. 
General Cadogan was sent as plenipotentiary to Antwerp, to as- 
sist at the barrier treaty, iiegocialed there between the emperor 
and the states-general. 

Vll. Meanwhile, tlie number of the malcontents in England 
was considerably increased by the king’s attachment to the whig 
faction. 'I'he clamour of the church’s being in danger was revi- 
ved : jealousies were excited ; seditious libels dispersed ; and dan- 
gerous tumults raised in different parts of the kingdom. Birming- 
ham, Bristol, Cliippenham, Norwich, and Reading were fill^ 
with liceiuiotis riot. I'be party cry was, “ Down widi the whigs! 

• James, torH Chandos, was croatcd Earl of Caernarvon — Lewis, Lord Rock- 
ingham, Earl of that iinme — Chnil s, Lord Oasidton, Earl of Tanicerville— 
Charles, Lord llailiiax, Eail of Hallifax — Heneage, Lord Guernsey, Earl of 
Aylt'sford — John, L<ml llervey, Earl of Bristol — Thomas, Lord Felliam, EnrI of 
Clare — Henry, Eiirl of Thonimond, in Ireland, Viscount Tailcaster — James, 
Viscourit Cnstlelon, in Ireland, Baron S-mdersoii — Bennet, Lord Sberrard, in 
Irefniid, Baron of Harborou^h — Gervase, Lord Pierrepont, in Irelnod, Boron 
Pierrepont, in tlie county of Bucks — Henry Boyle, Boron of Corleloii, in the 
county of York — Sir Richard 'lemplc, Baron ot Cobham— Henry, Lord PageC, 
Earl Ilf Uxbridge. 

+ In tlie inmiih of October, the Princess of U'oles arrived in England with her 
tvtu eldest daogbters. tlie Princesses Anne niid Amelia. 
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Sar.heverel far ever !” Many gentlemen of the whig faction were 
abused ; magistrates in towns, and justices in the country, were 
reviled and insulted by the populace in the execution of their cf- 
lice. The pretender took this opportunity to transmit, by the 
Trench mail, copies of a printed manifesto to the Dukes of 
Shrewsbury, Marlborough, Argyle, and other nobhmicn of the 
first distinction. In this declaration he mentioned the good in- 
tentions of his sister towards him, which were prevented by her 
deplorable death. He observed that his people, instead of doing 
him and themselves justice, had proclaimed for their king a forc’gn 
prince, contrary to the fundamental and i.icontcstabic Jaws of he- 
reditary right, which their pretended acts of settlement coidd 
never abrogate. These papers being delivered tti the secretaries 
of state, the king refused an audience to the Marquis de I^amberti, 
minister from the Duke of Lorraine, on the supposition that this 
manifesto could not have been prepared or transmitted without the 
knowledge and countenance of his master, 'i'lic Marquis iiaving 
conimnniented this circumstance to the duke, that |>rincc absolute- 
ly denied bis having been privy to the transaction, and declared 
that the Chevalier de St. George came into Lorraine hy <he direc- 
tions of the Trench king, whom the duke could not disoblige with- 
out exposing his territories to invasion. Notwithstanding this apo- 
logy, the Marquis was given to understand that he could not be 
admitted to an audience until the pretender should be removed 
from the dominions of his master : he, therefore, quitted the king- 
dom without further hesitation. Religion was still mingled in all 
political disputes. The lugh-churchmen complained that impiety 
and heresy daily gained ground from the connivance, or at least 
the supine negligence of the whig prelates. The Lower llonsc 
of Convocation had, before the queen’s death, declared that a book 
published by Dr. Samuel Clarke under the title of “ The Scrip- 
ture Doctrine of the 'Trinity,” contained assertions contrary to the 
catholic faith. They sent up extracts from this performance to 
the bishops; and the doctor wrote an answer to their objections. 
He was prevailed upon to write an apology, wliicli he presented 
to the Upper House; but apprehending it might be published se- 
parately, and misunderstood, he afterwards delivered an explana- 
tion to the Bishop of Ixtndon. I'his was satisfactory to the bi- 
shops; but die Lower House resolved, that it was no -recantation 
of bis heretical a.ssertions. Tlie dispute about the Trinity increa-* 
sing, the archbishop and bishops received directions, which were 
published, for preserving unity in the church, the purity of die 
Christian faith concerning the Holy Trinity, and for maintaining 
the peace and quiet of the state. By diese every preacher was 
restricted from delivering any other doctrine than what is contained 
in die holy scriptures with respect to the Trinity ; and from inter- 
meddling in any affairs of state or government, Tlie like probibi- 
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tioa was extended to those who should write, harangue, or dispute 
on the same subjects. 

VI II. The parliament being dissolved, another was called by a 
very extraordinary proclamation, in which the king complained 
of the evil designs of men disaffected to h,is succession; and of 
their having misrepresented his conduct and principles. He men- 
tioned the perplexity of public affairs, the interruption of com- 
merce, and the heavy debts of the nation. He expressed his hope 
that his loving subjects would send up to parliament the fittest per- 
•sons to redress the present disorders; and that in the elections, 
they would have a particular regard to such as had expressed a 
firm attaciiment to the protestant succession when it was in dan- 
ger, J t does not appear that the protestant succession was ever 
in danger. -How then was this declaration to be interpreted? 
Reople in general construed it into a design to maintain party dis- 
tinctions, and encourage the whigs to the full exertion of their in- 
fluence in the elections ; into a renunciation of the tories ; and as 
the first flash of that vengeance which afterwards was seen to burst 
upon the heads of the late ministry. When the Earl of Strafford 
returned from Holland, all his papers were seized by an order 
from the secretary’s office. Mr. Prior was recalled from France, 
and promised to discover all he knew relating to the conduct of 
Oxford’s administration. Uncommon vigour was exerted on both 
sides in the elections ; but by dint of the monied interest, which 
prevailed in most of the corporations tiirongh the kingdom, and 
the countenance of the ministry, which will always have weight 
with neeily and venal electors, a great majority of whigs was re- 
turned both in England and Scotland. 

IX. When this new parliament assembled on the seventeenth 
day of March at Westminster, Mr. Spencer Compton was chosen 
speaker of the Commons. On the twenty-first day of the month, 
the king appeared in the House of Lords, and delivered to the 
chancellor a written speech, which was read in presence of both 
Houses. His majesty thanked his faithful and loving subjects for 
that zeal and firmness they had shown in defence of die protestant 
succession, against all the open and secret practices which had 
been used to defeat it. He told them that some conditions of the 
peace, essential to the security and trade of Great Britain, were 

. not yet duly executed ; and that the performance of die whole 
might be looked upon as precarious, until defensive alliances sliouJd 
be formed to guarantee the present treaties. He observed, that 
the pretender boasted of the assistance he expected inJilngland, to 
repair his former disappointment : that great part of the national 
trade was rendered impracticable; and that the public debts were 
surprisingly increased even since the fatal cessation of arms. He 
gave the Commons to understand, that the branches of the revenue 
formerly granted for the support of the civil government, were so 
far encumbered and alienated, that the produce of the funds which 
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remained, and had been granted to him, would fall short of what 
was at first designed for maintaining the honour and dignity of the 
crown ; that as it was his, and their happiness to see a prince of 
Wales who might in due time succeed him on the throne, and to 
see him blessed with many children ; these circumstances would 
naturally occasion an expence to which the nation had not been 
for many years accustomed ; and, therefore, he did not doubt but 
they would think of it with that affection which he had reason to 
hope from his Commons. He desired that no unhappy divisions 
of parties might divert them from pursuing the common interest 
of their country. He declared that the established consitution in 
church and state should be the rule of hLs government ; and that 
the happiness, ease, and prosperity of his people should be the 
chief care of his life. He concluded with expressing his confi- 
dence, that with their assistance he should disappoint the designs 
of those who wanted to deprive him of that blessing which he most 
valued — the afi'ection of his people. 

X. Speeches suggested by a vindictive ministry belter became 
the lender of an incenseil parly, than the Huthir and Sovereign of 
a divided jieople. 'I’his declaration portended measures which it 
was the interest of the cruw n to avoid, and suited the temper of 
the majority in both Houses, w hich hreatiied nothing but destruc- 
tion to their political adversaries. The Lords, in their address 
of thanks, professed their hope that his majesty, assisted by the 
parliament, would be able to recover the reputation of the king- 
dom in foreign parts, the loss of which they hoped to convince 
the world by their actions was by no means to be imputed to the 
nation in general.- 'I he tones said this was an invidious rellection, 
calculated to mislead and infianie the people; for the reputation 
of the kingdom had never been so higli as at this very juncture. 
The Comnioiis pretended astonishment to find lh:it any conditions 
of the late peace should not yet be duly executed ; and that care 
was not taken to form such alliances as might liavu rendered the 
peace not precarious. 'I'hey declared their resolution ta enquire 
into these fatal miscarriages ; to trace out those measures whereon 
die pretender placed his hopes, and bring the authors of them to 
condign punishment. These addresses were not voted without 
oppo.sition. In the House of Lords, the Dukes of Iliickinghani 
and Shrewsbury, the Earl of Anglesey, tlic Archbishop of York, 
and other peers, both secular and ecclesiastical, observed, that 
tlieir address was injurious to the late queen’s' memory, and would 
•erve only to increase those unhappy divisions that distracted the 
kingdom. In the Ixivvcr House, Sir William Wyndham, Mr. 
Bromley, Mr. Shippen, General Ross, Sir William Whitelock, 
and other members took exceptions to passages of the same na- 
ture, in the address which the Commons had prepared. Hiey 
were answered by Mr. W’alpole, Mr. Pulteney, and Mr. Secre- 
tary Stanhope. Tliese gentlemen took occa*' n to declare, that 
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notvrithstanding the endeavours which had been used to prevent u 
discovery of the late ^nismanagenients, by conveying away several 
papers from the secretary’s otHce, yet the government had suffi- 
cient evidence left, to prove the late niinislry the most corrupt 
that ever sat at the lielm ; that those matters would soon be laid 
before the House, when it would appear that a ceitain English 
general had acted in concert with, if not received orders from, 
Martsclial de Villars. Ixjrd Bolingbroke, who had hitherto ap- 
peared ill public,- as usual, with remarkable serenity, and spoke 
in the House of Lords with great freedom and contidenre, thought 
it was now high time to consult his personal safety. He accoiind- 
ingly witlidrcvv to the continent, leaving a letter which was after- 
wards printed in his justification. In liiis paper, he declared he 
had received certain and repeated informatioiis, that a lesolution 
was taken to pursue him to the scafibid; that if there had been the 
least reason to hope for a fair and open trial, after having been 
vilready prejudged, unheard, by the two houses of parliament, he 
should not have declined the strictest examination. He challenged 
the nio>t inveterate of his enemies to produce any one instance of 
criminal correspondence, or the least corruption in any part of 
the administration in which he was concerned. He said, if his 
zeal for the honour and dignity of his royal mistress, and the true 
interest of his country, had any where transported him to let slip 
a warm and unguarded expression, he hoped the most favourable 
interpretation would be put upon it. lie affirmed, that he had 
served her majesty faithfully and dutifully in that especially which 
she had most at heart, relieving her people from a bloody and e.t- 
peusive war; and that he had always been loo miicli uii English- 
man to sacrifice llio interest of his country to any foreign ally 
whatsover. 

171.5. XI. Ill the midst of all this violence against the late 
ministers, friends were not wauling to espouse their cause in the 
face of opposition ; and even in some addresses to the king their 
conduct was justified. Nay, some individuals had courage enough 
to attack the present administration. \\ hen a motion was made 
in the House of Commons, to consider the king’s proclamation 
for calling a new parliament, Sir William W hitelock, member for 
the university of O.xford, boldly declared it was unprecedented and 
unwarrantable. Being called upon to explain himself, lie made 
an apology. Nevertheless, Sir William Wyiidhani rising up, said, 
the proclamation was not only unprecedented and miwarraiitable, 
hut even of dangerous consequence to the very being of parlia- 
ineuts. When challenged to justify his charge, he observed, that 
every member was free to speak his tlioughts. Some exclaimed, 
“ The tower ! the tower!” A warm debate ensued; Sir W illiam 
being ordered to withdraw, was accompanied by one hundred and 
twenty-nine members ; and those who remained in the House re- 
solve^ That he should be reprimanded by the speaker. He was 
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accordingly rebuked, for having presumed to reflect on his majes- 
ty’s proclamation, and having made an unwarrantable use of the 
freedom of speech granted by bis majesty. Sir William said, he 
was not conscious of having offered any indignity to his majesty, 
or of having been guilty of a breach of privilege: that he acquiesc^ 
in the determination of the House ; but had no thanks to give to 
these gentlemen who, under pretence of lenity, hud subjected him 
to this censure. 

XII. On the ninth day of April, General Stanhope ddivered to 
the House of Commons fourteen volumes, consisting of all the pa- 
pers relating to the late negociations of peace and commerce, as 
well as to the cessation of arms ; and moved that they might be 
referred to a select committee of twenty persons, who should di- 
gest the substance of them under proper heads, and report them, 
with their observations to the House. One more was added to. 
the number of this secret committee, which was chosen by ballot, 
and met that same evening. Mr. Robert Walpole, original chair- 
man, being taken ill, was succeeded in that place by Mr. Stanhope. 
The whole number w as subdivided into three committees : to each 
a certain number of books was allotted ; and they carried on the 
enquiry with great eagerness and expedition. Before this measure 
was taken. Dr. Gilbert Burnet, bishop of Sarqm, died of a pleu- 
ritic fever, in the seventy-second year of his age. Immediately 
after the committee had begun to act, the whig party lost one of 
their warmest champions, by the death of the Marquis of Whar- 
ton, a nobieniaii posscs.sed of happy talents for the cabinet, the 
senate, and the common scenes of life ; talents, which a life of 
pleasure and libertinism did not prevent him from employing with 
surprising vigour and application. Tlie committee of the Lower 
House taking the civil-list into consideration, examined several 
papers relating to that revenue. 'I'hc tories observed, that from 
the seven hundred thousand pounds granted annually to King Wil- 
liam, fifty thousand pounds were allotted to the late queen, when 
Princess of Deumaj'k; twenty thousand pounds to tJie Duke of 
Gloucester; and twice that sum, as a dowry, to James’s queen: 
that near two hundred thousand pounds had bceu-yearly deducted 
from the revenues of the late queen's civil-list, and applied tO 
other uses; notwithstanding which deduction, she had houourably 
maintained her family, and supported the dignity of the crown. In 
tlie course of the debate some warm altercation passed between 
Lord Guernsey and one of the members, who atlirmed that the 
late ministry had used the whigs, and, indeed, the whole nation in 
such a manner, that nothing they should sufler could be deemed 
hardship. At length the House agreed that the sum of seven huiK 
dred thousand pounds clear should be granted for the civil-list du- 
ring his majesty’s life. A motion being made for an address again^ 
pensions, k was opposed by Mr. Walpole, and over-ruled by the 
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majority. The Lords passed the bill for regulating the land 
forces, with some amendments. 

XIII. On the eighteenth day of May, *Sir John Norris sailed 
with a strong squadron to the Baltic, in order to protect the com- 
merce of the nation, which had suffered from the King of Sweden, 
who caused all ships trading to those parts to be seized and con- 
fiscated. Tlial prince had rejected die treaty of neutrality con- 
certed by the allies for the security of the empire ; and considered 
the English and Dutch as his enemies. 'Fhe luinistcrs of England 
and the states-gencral had presented memorials to the regency of 
Sweden ; but finding no redress, they resolved to protect their 
trade by force of' arms. After the Swedish general, Steeiibocli, 
and his army were made prisoners. Count \Vellen concluded a 
treaty with the administration of Hulstcin-Gottorp, by which tire 
towns of Stelin and Wisma were sequestered into the hands of 
the King of I’russia ; the administrator engaged to secure them, 
and all the rest of Swedish Pomerania, from the Poles and Mnr- 
covites ; but, as the governor of Pomerania refu-sed to comjdy 
with this treaty, those allies marched into the province, subdued 
the island of Hugen, and obliged Stetin to surrender, 'llieii the 
governor consented to the sequestration, and paid to the Poles .ind 
Muscovites four hundred thousand rix-dollars, to indemnify tin in 
for the expcnce of the siege. The King of Sweden returning from 
Turkey, rejected the treaty of sequestration, and insisted upon 
Stetin's being restored, without his repaying the money. As this 
monarch likewise threatened to invade the electorate of Saxony, 
and chastise his false friend ; King George, for the security of his 
German dominions, concluded a treaty with the King of Den- 
mark, by which the duchies of Bremen and Verden, which had 
been taken from the Swedes in his absence, were made over to 
his Britannic majesty, on condition that he should imineiliatcly 
declare war against Sweden. Accordingly, he took possession of 
the duchies in October ; published a declaration of war against 
Charles iti his German dohiinions; and detached six thousand 
Hanoverians to join the Danes and Prussians in Pomerania. 'J'hese 
allies reduced the islands of Rugen and Uledon, and attacked the 
towns of ismar and Stralsund, from which last place Charles was 
obliged to retire in a vessel to Schonen. He assembled a body 
of troops with which he proposed to pass the Sound upon the ice, 
and attack Copenhagen ; but was disappointed by a sodden thaw. 
Nevertheless, he refused to return to Stockholm, which he had 
not seen for sixteen years ; but remained at Carlescroon, in order 
to hasten his fleet for the relief of Wismar. 

XIV. The spirit of discontent and dis.affection seemed to gain 
ground every day in England, Notwithstanding proclamations 
against riots, and orders of the justices for maintaining the peace, 
repeated tumults were raised by the malcontents in me cities of 
London and Westminster. Tliose who celebrated the anniversary 
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of the king’s birth-day with the usual marks of joy and festivity, 
were insulted by the populace; but next day, which was the aimi- 
versary of the restoration, the whole city was lighted up with bon- 
fires and illuminations, and echoed with the sound of mirth and tu- 
multuous rejoicing. The people even obliged the life-raards, who 
patroled through the streets, to Join in the cry of “ High-church 
and Ormond !” and in Sniithfield they burned the picture of King 
William, lliirty persons were imprisoned for being concerned in 
these riots. One Bournois, a sctiuol master, who aflSrmed that 
-King George had i.o right to the crown, was tried, and scourged 
through the city, with such severity, that in a few days he expired 
in the utmost torture. A frivolous incident served to increase the 
popular fertnent. The shirts allowed to the first regiment of 
guards, commanded by the Duke of Marlborough, were so coarse, 
that the soldiers could hardly be persuaded to wear them. Some 
were thrown into the garden of the king’s palace, and into that 
which belonged to the Duke of Marlborough. A detachment, in 
marching through the city, produced them to the view of the shop- 
keepers and passengers, exclaiming, “ These are the Hanover 
shirts.” The court being informed of this clamour, ordered those 
new shirts to be burned immediately ; but even this sacrifice, and 
an advertisement published by the Duke of Marlborough in his 
own vindication, did not acquit that general of suspicion that he 
was concerned in this mean species of peculation. A reward of 
fifty pounds was offered by the govenimeiit to any person that 
would discover one Captain Wight, who, by an intercepted letter, 
appeared to be disaffected to King George ; and Mr. George Jeff- 
eries was seized at Dublin, with a packet, directed to Dr. Jona- 
than Swift, dean of St. Patrick’s. Several treasonable papers 
being found in this packet, were transmitted to England ; Jefferies 
was obliged to give bail for his appearance ; and Swift thought 
• proper to abscond. 

aV. The House of Lords, to demonstrate their abhorrence of 
all who should engage in conspiracies against their sovereign, re- 
jected with indignation a petition presented to them in behalf of 
Blackburn, Caails, Barnarde, Meldrum, and Chambers, who had 
hitherto continued prisoners, for having conspired against the life 
of King William. On the ninth day of June, Mr. Walpole, as 
chairman of the secret committee, declared to the House of Com- 
mons, that the report was ready ; and in the mean time moved. 
That a warrant might be issued by Mr. Speaker, for apprehend- 
ing several persons, particularly Mr. Matthew Prior and Mr.Tho- 
ma.s Harley, who being in the House, were immediately taken 
into custody. Then be recited the report, ranged under these dif- 
ferent heads : the clandestine negociation with Monsieur Mena- 
ger : the extraordinary measures pursued to form the congress at 
vJtrecht: the trifling of the French plenipotentiaties, by the con- 
nivance of the British ministers ; the negociation about the renun- 
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elation of tlic Spanish monarchy : the fatal suspension of arms : 
the seizure of Ghent and Bruges, in order to distress the allies and 
favour tlie French : the Duke of Ormond’s acting in concert with 
the French general: the Lord BoIingbroLe's journey to France, to 
negociate a separate peace : Mr. Prior’s and the Duke of Shrews- 
bury’s negociation in Fiance : the precipitate conclusion of the 
peace at Utrecht. The report being read, Sir Thomas Hanmer 
moved. That the consideration of it should be adjourned to a cer- 
tain day ; and that in the mean time the report should be printed 
for the perusal of the members; he was seconded by the tories : 
a debate ensued ; and the motion was rejected by a great majority. 

XVI. This point being gained, Mr. Walpole impeached Henry 
Lord ^’iscouut Bolingbroke of high-treason, and other high crimes 
and misdemeanours. Mr. Hnngerford declared his opinion, that 
nothing mentioned in the report, in relation to l.ord Bolingbroke, 
amounted to high-treason ; and General Ross e.xpre.ssed the same 
sentiment. 'i’hen Lord Conin.sby standing up, '* 'J'hc worthy 
chairman (said he) has impeached the hand, but I impeach the 
head : he has impeached the clerk, and I the justice : he has im- 
peached the scholar, and I the master. 1 impeach Robert Earl 
of Oxford and Earl Mortimer of high-treason, and other crimes 
and iui.sdemeauouis.” Mr. Auditor Harley, the Earl’s brother, 
spoke in vindication of tliat minister. He aliirmed he had done 
nothing but by the immediate commaitd of his sovereign ; that the 
peace was a good peace, atid approved as such by two parlia- 
ments ; and Uiat the facts charged to him in the report amounted 
only to misdemeanours; if the sanction of a parliament, whiclr is 
the representative and legislature of the nation, be not suflicient to 
protect a minister from the vengeance of his enemies, he can have 
no security. Mr. Auditor Foley, the earl’s brotlicr-in-law, made 
a speech to the same purpose : Sir Joseph Jekyll, a staunch whig, 
and member of the secret committee, expressed his doubt, whe- 
tlier they bad sufficient matter or evidence to impeach the earl of 
high-treason. Nevertheless, the House resolved to impeach him, 
without a division. When he appeared in the House of Lords 
next day, he found liimsulf deserted by his brotlier peers, as in- 
fectious; and retired with signs of contusion. Prior and Harley 
having been examiuerl by such of the coinmiltce as were justices 
of the peace for Middlesex, Mr. Walpole informed the House 
tliat matters of such importance appeared in Prior’s examination, 
that he was directed to move them for that member’.s being close- 
ly confined. Prior was accprdingly imprisoned, and cut oft from 
all communication. On the twenty-first day of June, Mr . Secre- 
tary Stanhope impeached James, Duke of Ormond, of high-trea- 
son, and other high crimes and misdemeanours. Mr. Archibald 
Hutchinson, one of the commissioners of trade, spoke in favour 
of tire duke. He e.xpatiated on his noble birth and qualifications : 
he enumerated the great services performed to lire crown and nar 
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tioii by his $(race and his ancestors : he observed, that in the whole 
course of his late conduct, he had only obeyed the queen’s com* 
niands ; and he affirmed that all allegations against him could not 
in the rigour of the law, be construed into high-treason. Mr 
Rutchinson was seconded by General Lumley, who urged that 
the Duke of Ormond had on all . occasions given signal proofs of 
his ailection for his country, as well as of personal courage ; and 
that he had generously expended the best part of his estate, by 
living abroad in a most noble and splendid manner, for the honour 
of his sovereign. Sir Joseph Jekyll said if there was room for 
mercy, he hoped it would be shewn to that noble, generous, and 
courageous peer, who had in a course of many years exerted those 
great accomplishments for the good and honour of his country ; 
that, ns the statute of Edward Hi. on which the charge of high- 
trcason against him was to be grounded, had been mitigated by 
subsequent acts, the House ought not, in his opinion, to take ad- 
vantage of that act against the duke, but only impeach him of high 
crimes and misdemeanours. General Ross, Sir William Wynd- 
hani, and the speakers of lliat party, did not abandon the duke in 
this emergency ; but all tlieir arguments and eloquence were lost 
upon the other faction, by which they were gieatiy o«itnumbered. 
'I'lic question being pul, was carried fur the impcacliiiicnt of tlie 
Duke of Ormond, who perceiving every thing conducted by a fu- 
rious spirit of revenge, and tliat he could not expect (he heuelit of 
an impartial trial, consulted Ins own safety, by withdrawing him- 
self from the kingdom. On the twenty-second day of June, die 
Earl of Strafford was likewise impeached by Mr. Aislaby, for 
having advised the fatal suspension of arms, and the seizing of 
Ghent and Bruges; as well ns for having treated the most .Serene 
House of Hanover with insolence and contempt. He was also de- 
fended by his friends, but overpowered by his enemies. 

XVII. When the articles against the Earl of Oxford were read 
in tlie House, a warm debate arose upon the eleventh, by which 
he w as charged with having advised the French king in what man- 
ner Tournay might be gain^ from the states-geueral. The ques- 
tion being put, Whether this article amount^ to high treason? 
Sir Robert Raymond, formeiiy soUcitor-general, maintained die 
negative, and was supported not only by Sir William Wyndhaoi, 
and the tories, but also by Sir Jos^h Jekyll. This honest patriot 
said it was ever his principle to do justice to every body, from the 
highest to the lowest; and that it was the duty of an honest man 
never' to act by a spirit of party : that he hoped he might pretend 
to have some knowledge of the laws of the kingdom ; and would 
not scruple to declare, that, in bis judgment, the charge in ques- 
tion did not amount to high.treason. Mr. "Walpole answered with 
great warmth, ffiat there were several persons both in and out of 
the committee, who ffid not in the least yield to that member in 
point of honesty, tflid who were superior to him in the knowledge 
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of the lan«, yet were natisfied that the charge apecificd in the 
eleventii article amounted to high treaion. This point beiitg de- 
cided against the earl, and the other articles approved by the 
House, Lord Coninsby, attended by the whig members, impcacli- 
ed the Earl of Oxford at the bar of the House of Lords, demand- 
ing at the same time, that he might be sequestered from parlia- 
ment, and committed to safe custody. A motion was made, that 
the consideration of the articles might be adjourned. After a short 
debate the articles were read ; then the tory lords moved that the 
judges might be consulted. The motion being rejected, another 
was made, that the earl should be committed to safe custody ; 
this occasioned another debate, in which he himself spoke to the 
following purpose; That the whole charge might be reduced to 
the negociations and conclusions of the peace ; that the nation 
wanted a peace, he said, nobody would deny ; that the conditions 
of the peace were as good as could be expected, considering the 
backwardness and reluctancy which some of the allies showed to 
come into the queen’s measures : that the peace was approved by 
two successive parliaments ; that he had no share in the affair of 
Toumay, which was wholly transacted by that unfortunate noble- 
man who has thought fit to step aside : that> for bis own part, he 
always acted by the immediate directions and conunands of the 
late queen, without offending against any known law ; and, being 
justified by bis own conscience, was unconcerned for the life of 
an insignificant old man ; that, if ministers of state, acting by the 
immediate commands of their sovereign, are afterwards to be made 
accountable for their proceedings, it might one day or other be 
the case with all the members of that august assembly ; that he 
did not doubt their lordships, out of regard to themselves, would 
give him an equitable hearing ; and that in the prosecution of the 
enquiry it would appear he had merited not only the indulgence, 
but even the favour of his government. “ My lords (said he), ‘ 1 
am now to take my leave of your lordships, and of this honoura- 
ble House, perhaps for ever ; I shall lay down my life with plear 
sure in a cause favoured by my late dear royal mistress. Wlien 1 
consider that I am to be judged by the justice, honour, and virtue 
of my peers, I shall acquiesce, and retire with great content ; a;kl, 
my lords, God’s will be done.” The Duke of Shrewsbury having 
acquaint^ the House that the earl was. very much indisposed with 
the gravel, he was suffered to remain at his own house, in custody 
of tile black-rod ; in his way thither he' was attended by a great 
moltitude of people, crying, ** High-church, Ormond and Oxford, 
for ever 1 ” Next day he was, brought to die bar; where he re- 
ceived a copy of the articles, and was allowed a month to prepare 
hia answer. Though Dr. Mead declared that if the earl should 
be sent to the tower his life would be in danger, it was carried, on 
a division, that he should be conveyed thither, on the sixteeiitli 
tlay Oif July. During the debate, the Earl of Anglesey observed 
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that these impeachments were disagreeable to the nation ; and that 
it was to be feared such violent measures would make the sceptre 
shake in the king’s hands. This expression kindled the whole 
House into a flame. Some members cried, “To the tower!” 
some, “To order!” The Earl of Sunderland declared, that if 
these words had been spoken in another place he would have 
called the person that spoke them to an account ; in the mean 
time, he moved tliat the noble Lord should explain himself. An- 
glesey, dreading the resentment of the House, was glad to make 
an apology; which was accepted. The Earl of Oxford was at- 
tended to the tower by a prodigious concourse of people, who did 
nut scruple to exclaim against his persecutors. Tunrults were 
raised in Staflbrdsbire, and other parts of the kingdom, against the 
whig party, which had depressed the friends oS the church, and 
embroiled the nation. Tlie House of Commons presented an ad- 
dress to the king, desiring that the laws might be vigorously exe- 
cuted against the rioters. They prepared the procTaniatioii-act, 
decreeing, that if any persons, to the number of twelve, unlawfully 
assembled, should continue together one hour after having been 
required to disperse by a justice of peace or other oHicer, and 
heard the proclamation against riots read in public, they should be 
deemed guilty of felony without benefit of clergy. 

XVIII. When the king went to the House of Peers, on the 
twentieth day of July, to give tJic royal as.sent to this, and some 
other bills, he told botli Houses that a rebellion was actually be- 
gun at home ; and tliat the nation was threatened with an invasion 
from abroad. He, therefore, expected that the Commons would 
not leave the kingdom in a defenceless condition, but enable him 
to take such measures as should be necessary for the public safe- 
ty. Arldresses in the usual style were immediately presented by 
the parliament, Tlie convocation, the common-council and lieu- 
tenancy of London, and the two Universities: but that of Oxford 
was received in the most contemptuous manner : and the depu- 
ties were charged with disloyalty, on account of a fray which had 
happened between some recruiting officers and the scholars of the 
University. 'Fhe addresses from the kirk of Scotland, and the 
dissentiug ministers of London and Westminster, met with a much 
more gracious reception. The parliament forthwith passed a bill, 
empowering the king to secure suspected persons, and to suspend 
the habeas corpus act in that time of danger. A clause was ad- 
ded to a money bill, offering the reward of one hundred thousand 
pounds to such as should seize the pretender dead or alive. Sir 
George Byng was sent to take the command of the fleet : Gene- 
ral Earle repaired to his government of Portsmouth : the guards 
were encamped in Ilyde-park : Lord Irwin was appointed govern- 
or of Hull, in the room of Brigadier Sutton, who, together with 
Lord Windsor, the generals Koss, Webb, and Stuart, was dis- 
missed from the service. Orders were given for raising thirteen 
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regiments of dragoons, and eight of infantry ; and the trained bands 
were kept in readiness to suppress tumults. In the midst of these 
transactions tlie Commons added six articles to those exhibited 
against the Earl of Oxford. Lord Bolingbroke was impcaclied at 
the bar of the House of Lords by Mr. Walpole. Bills being 
brought in to summon him and the Duke of Ormond to surrender 
themselves by the tenth of September, or, in default thereof, to at- 
taint them of high-treason, they passed both Houses, and received 
the royal assent. On the last day of August, the Commons agreed 
to the articles against the Earl of Straflbrd, which being present- 
ed to the House of Lords, the earl made 9 speech in his own vin- 
dication. He complained that his papers had been seized in an 
unprecedented manner. Me said, if he had in his letters or dis- 
course dropped any unguarded expressions against some foreign 
ministers, while he had the honour to rejrrescnt the crown of 
Great Britain, he hoped tlicy would not be accounted criminal by 
a British House of Peers : he desired he might be allowed a com- 
petent time to answer the articles brought against him, and have 
duplicates of ail the papers which had cither been laid before the 
committee of secrecy, or remained in the hands of government, to 
be used occasionally in his justification. 'I'liis request was vehe- 
mently opposed by the leaders of the other party, until the Earl of 
Hay represented that, in all civilized nations, all courts of judi- 
cature, except the inquisition, allowed the persons arraigned all 
that was necessary for their justification; and tiint the House of 
Peers of Great Britain ought not, in this case, to do any thing 
contrary to that honour and equity for which they were so justly 
renowned throughout all Europe. This observation made an im- 
pression on the House, which resolved that the carl should be 
indulged with copies of such papers as he might have occasion to 
use in bis defence. 

XIX. On the third day of September, Oxford’s answer was 
delivered to the House of Lords, who transmitted it to the Com- 
mons. Mr. Walpole, having heard it read, said it contained little 
more than a repetition of what had been suggested in some pam- 
phlets and papers which had been published in vindication of the 
late ministry: that it was a false and malicious libel, laying upon 
his royal mistress the blame of all the pernicious measures he had 
led her into, against her own honour, and the good of his coun- 
try: that it was likewise a libel on the proceedings of the Com- 
mons, since he endeavoured to clear those persons who had al- 
ready confessed their guilt by flight. After some debate, the House 
resolved, ’ITiat the answer of Robert Earl of Oxford should be 
referred to the committee appointed to draw up articles of im- 
peachment, and prepare evidence against the impeached lords ; 
and that the committee should prepare a replication to the answer. 
This was accordingly prepared, and sent up to the Lords. Then 
the committee reported, that Mr. Prior had grossly prevaricated 
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oil bis examination, and behaved with great contempt of their an* 
thorily. The Duke of Ormond and Lord Viscount Bulingbroke 
having omitted to surrender themselves within the time limited, 
the House of Lords ordered the earl-niarslial to raze out of the list 
of peers, their names and armorial bearings. Inventories were 
taken of their personal estates ; and the duke’s achievement, as 
knight of the garter, was taken down from St. George’s chapel at 
Windsor. A man of candour cannot, without an emotion of 
grief and indignation, reflect upon the ruin of the noble family of 
Ormond, in the person of a brave, generous, and humane noble- 
man, to whom no crime was imputed, but that of having obeyed 
the commands of his sovereign. About this period, the royal as- 
sent was given to an act for encouraging loyalty in Scotland. By 
this law the tenant who continued peaceable while his lord took 
arms in favour of the pretender, was invested with the property of 
the lands he rented: on the other hand, it was decreed that the 
lands possessed by any person guilty of high treason should revert 
to the supciior of whom they were held, and be consolidated with 
the superiority ; and that all entails and settlements of estates, 
since the first day of August, in favour of children, with a fraudu- 
lent intent to avoid the punishment of the law due to the offence 
of high-treason, should be null and void. It likewise contained a 
clause for summoning suspected persons to find bail for their good 
behaviour, on pain of being denounced rebels. By virtue of this 
clause all the heads of the Jacobite clans, and other suspected per- 
sons, were summoned to Edinburgh ; and those who did not ap- 
pear were declared rebels. 

XX. By'this time the rebellion was actually begun in Scotland. 
The dissentions occasioned in that country by the union had pever 
been wholly appeased. Even since the queen’s death, addresses 
were prepared in different parts of Scotland against the union, 
w hich was deemed a national grievance ; and the Jacobites did not 
fail to encourage this aversion, 'lliough their hopes of dissolving 
that treaty were baffled by the industry and other arts of the revo- 
lutioners, who secured a majority of whigs in parliament, they 
did not lay aside their designs of attempting something of conse- 
quence in favour of the pretender ; but maintained a correspon- 
dence with the malcontents of England, a great number of whom 
were driven by apprehension, hard usage, and resentment into a 
system of politics, which otherwise they would not have espoused. 
The torics finding themselves totally excluded from any share in 
the government and legislature, and exposed to the insolence and 
fury of a faction which they despised, began to wbh in earnest for 
a revolution. Some of them held private consultations, and com- 
municated with the Jacobites, who conveyed their sentiments to 
the Chevalier de St. George, with such exaggerations as were 
dictated by their own eageruess and extravagance. They assured 
the pretender Uiat the nation was wholly diMfifected to the new 
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government ; and indeed, tlie clamours, tumults, and conversation 
of the people in general countenanced tliis assertion. They pro- 
mised to take arms without further delay in his favour; and en- 
gaged that the tories should join him at his first landing in Great 
Britain. They, therefore, besought him to come over with all 
possible expe^tion, declaring that his appearance would produce 
an immediate revolution. Tlie chevalier resolved to take the ad- 
vantage of this favourable disposition. He had recourse to the 
French king, who had always been the refuge of his family. Louis 
favoured him in secret ; and, notwithstanding his late engagements 
with England, cherished the ambition of raising him to the throne 
of Great Britain. He supplied' him privately with sums of money, 
to prepare a small armament in the port of Havre, which was 
equipped in the name of Depine d’Anicaut; and, without all 
doubt, his design was to assist him more effectually, in propor- 
tion as the English should manifest their attachment to tlie House 
of Stuart. The Duke of Ormond and Lord Bolingbroke, who 
had retired to France, finding themselves condemned unheard, 
and attainted, engaged in the service of the chevalier, and corre- 
sponded with the tories of England. 

'• XXL All these intrigues and machinations were discovered 
and communicated to the court of London by the Earl of Stair, 
who then resided as English ambassador at Paris. He was a no- 
bleman of unquestioned honour and integrity, generous, humane, 
discerning, and resolute. He had signalized himself by his valour, 
intrepidity, and other military talents, during the war in the Ne- 
therlands : and he now acted in another sphere with uncommon 
vigour, vigilance, and addre.«s. He detected the chevalier's scheme 
while it was yet in embryo, and gave such early notice of it as 
enabled the King of Great Britain to take effectual measures for 
defeating the design. All the pretender’s interest in France expi- 
red with Louis XIV. that ostentatious tyrant, who had for above 
half a century sacrificed the repose of Christendom to his insatiate 
vanity and ambition. At his death, which happened on the first 
day of September, the regency of the kingdom devolved to the 
Duke of Orleans, who adopted a new system of politics, and had 
already entered itito engagements with tlie King of Great Britain. 
Instead of assisting the pretender, be amused his agents with mys- 
terious and equivocal expressions, calculated to frustrate the de- 
sign of the expedition. Nevertheless, the more violent part of 
the Jacobites in Great Britain believed he was at bottom a friend 
to their cause, and depended upon him for succour. They even 
extorted from him a sum of money by dint of importunities, and 
some arms ; but the vessel was shipwrecked, and the cargo lost 
upon the coast of Scotland. 

XXII. The partisans of the pretender had proceeded too far 
to retreat with safety ; and, therefore, resolved to try their fortune 
in the field. The Earl of Mar repaired to the Highlands, where 
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be held consultations with the Marquises of Iluntle; and Tuili- 
bardine ; the Earls Marischal and Southesk, the Generals Hamil- 
ton and Gordon, with the chiefs of the jacobitc clans. Then lie 
assembled three hundred of his own vassals; prorlaimed the pre- 
tender at Castletown, and set up his standard at Braemar, on the 
sixth day of September. By this time the Earls of Home, \Vi;r. 
toun, and Kiunoul, Lord Deskford, and Lockhart of Carnwalb, 
with other persons suspected of disaffection to the present govern- 
ment, were committed prisoners to the castle of Edinburgh ; and 
Major-general VVhetham marched with the regular troops which 
were in that kingdom to secure the bridge at Stirling. Befoi« 
these precautions were taken, two vessels had arrived at Arbroatii 
from Havre, with arms, ammunition, and a great number of offi- 
cers, who assured the Earl of Mar, that the pretender would soon 
be with them in person. 'I'he death of Louis XIV. struck a gene- 
ral damp upon their spirits : but they laid their account with being 
joined by a powerful body in England. The Earl of Mar, by let- 
ters and messages, pressed the chevalier to come over w ilhout fur- 
ther delay. He, in the mean time, assumed the title of lieutenant- 

general of the pretender’s forces, and published a declaration, ex- 
horting the people to take arms for their lawful sovereign. 'Him 
was followed by a shrewd manifesto, explaining the national griev- 
ances, and assuring the people of redress. Some of his partisans 
attempted to surprise the castle of Edinbuigh ; but were prevented 
by the vigilance and activity of Colonel Stuart, lieutenant-governor 
of that fortress. The Duke of Argyle set out for Scotland, as 
commander in chief of the forces in North-Britain : The Earl of 
Sutherland set sail in the Queenborough ship of war for the Nortli, 
where he proposed to raise his vassals for the service of govern- 
ment ; and many other Scottish peers returned to their owu coun- 
try, in order to signalize their loyalty to King George. 

XXlll. In England the practices of thejacobites did not es- 
cape the notice of the ministry. Lieutenant-colonel Paul was 
imprisoned in the Gate-house for inlisting men in the service of 
the pretender. The titular Duke of Powis was committed to the 
tower: i.ords Lausdown and Duplin were taken into custody; 
and a warrant was issuetl for apprehending the Earl of Jersey. 
The king desired the consent of the Lower House to seize and 
detain Sir William Wyudham, Sir John Packington, Mr. Edward 
Harvey of Combe, Mr. Thomas Forster, Mr. John Anstis, and 
Mr. Corbet Kyuaston, who were members of the House, and sus- 
pected of favouring the invasion. Tlie Commons unanimously 
agreed to the proposal, and presented an address, signifying their 
approbation. Harvey and Anstis were immediately secured. 
Forster, with the assistance of some popish lords, assembled a 
body of men iu Northumberland: Sir John Packington beiig ex 
amined before the council, was dismbsed for want of evidence: 
Mr. Kynaston absconded : Sir William Wyndham was seized at 
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bis own house in Somersetshire by Colonel Huske and a messen- 
ger, who secured his papers : he found means, however, to escape 
from them ; but afterwards surrendered himself, and, having been 
examined at the council-board, was committed to the tower. His 
father-in-law, the Duke of Somerset, offered to become bound 
for his appearance; and being rejected as bail, expressed his re- 
sentment so warmly, that the king thought proper to remove him 
from the office of master of the horse. On the twenty-first day of 
September, the king went to the House of Lords, ami passed the 
bills that were ready for the royal asseut. Then tlie chancellor 
read bis majesty’s speech expressing his acknowlerignient and sa- 
tisfaction, in consequence of the uncommon marks of their affec- 
tion he had received : and the parliameut adjourned to the sixth 
day of October. 

XXIV. 'fhe friends of tlie House of Stuart were very iiunie^ 
. rous in the western counties, and began to make preparations for 

an insurrection. They had concealed some arms and artillery at 
Bath, and formed a design to surprise Bristol : but they were 
betrayed and discovered by the emissaries of the government; 
which baffled all their schemes, and apprehended every person of 
consequence suspected of attachment to that cause. The Univer- 
sity of Oxford felt the rod of power on this occasion. Major- 
general Pepper, with a strong detachment of dragoons, took pos- 
session of the city at day-break, declaring he would use military 
execution on all students who should presuuie to appear without 
the limits of their respective colleges. He seized teu or eleven 
persons, among whom was one Lloyd, a coffeeman : and made 
prize of some horses and furniture belonging to Colonel Owen, and 
other gentlemen. Witli this booty he retreated to Abingdon ; and 
Handasyde’s regiment of foot was afterwards quartered in Oxford, 
to overawe the University. The ministry found it more difficult to 
suppress the insurgents in the northern countie.s. In the month of 
October the Earl of Derweiitwater and Mr. I'orster took the field 
with a body of horse, and being joined by some gentlemen from 
the borders of Scotland, proclaimed the pretender in Warkworth, 
Morpeth, and Alnwick. Their first design was to seize the town 
of Newcastle, in which they had many friends: but they found the 
gates shut upon them, and retired to Hexham; while General 
Carpenter, having assembled a body of dragoons, resolved to 
.march from Newcastle, and attack them before they should be 
reinforced. The rebels retiring northward to Wooller, were join- 
ed by two hundred Scottish horse under the Lord Viscount Kcn- 
muir, and the Earls of Carnwath and Wintoun, who had set up 
the pretender’s standard at Moffat, and proclaimed him iii different 
parts of Scotland. The rebels thus reinforced advanced to Kel- 
so, having received advice that they would be joined by Mackin- 
tosh, who had crossed the Forth with a body of Highlanders. 

XXV. By this time the Earl of Mar was at the head of ten 
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thousand men well wnied. He had secured the pass of the Tav 
at Perth, where his head-quarters were established, and made 
himself master of the whole fruitful province of Fife, and all the 
sea-coast on that side of the Frith of Edinbu^i. He selected two 
thousand five hundred men, commanded by ^igadier Mackintosh 
to make a descent upon the Lothian side, and join the Jacobites i» 
that county, or such as should take arms on the borders of Eng- 
land. BoaU were assembled for this purpose : and notwithstand- 
ing all the precautions that could be taken by the king’s ships in 
the Frith, to prevent the design, above fifteen hundred chosen men 
made good their passage in the night, and landed on the coast of 
^thian, having crossed an- arm of the sea about sixteen miles 
broad, in open ^ats that passed through ihe midst of the king’s 
cruisers. Nothing could be better concerted, or executed with 
more conduct and courage, than was tliis hazardous enterprise. 
I ney amused the king’s ships with inarches and counter-marches 
along the coast, in such a manner that they could not possiblv 
know where thejr intended to embark. The Earl of Mar, in the 
mean Ume, marched from Perili to Duinblaine, as if he had in- 
tended to cross Uie Forth at Stirling bridge: but his real design 

from attacking his detachment 
which had landed in Lothian. So far the scheme succeeded. 'Fhe 
duke, who had assembled some troops in Lothian, returned to 
Stirling w'lth the utmost expedition, after having secured Edin- 
burgh, and obliged Mackintosh to abandon his design on tliat city 
lliis partisan had actually taken possession of Leith, from whence 
he retired to Seaton-house, near Preston-Pans, which he fortified 
m such a manner that he could uot be forced without artillerv 
Here he remained until he received an order across the Frith from 
the Lari of Mar, to join Lord Kenmutr and the English at Kelso 
for which place he immediately began his march, and reached it 
onihetwenty seconddayof October, though a good number of 
ins men had deserted on the route. 

XXy i. The Lord Kenmuir, with the Earls of Wintoun, Niths- 
dale, and Carnwath, the Earl of Derweiitwater and Mr. Forster 
■wuth the English insurgents, arriving at die same time, a comicii 
of war was immediately called. Wintoun proposed that they should 
march in^ediately into the western parts of Scotland and join 
General Gordon, who compiauded a strong body of Highlanders 
In Argyleshire. The English insisted upon crossing the Tweed 
and attacking General Carpenter, whose troops did not exceed nine 
hundred dragoons. Neither scheme was executed. 'ITiey took 
the route to Jedburgh, where they resolved to leave Carpenter on 
one Bide, and penetrate into England by the western border. Flie 
J-lighlanders declared they would not quit their own country • but 
were re^y to execute the scheme proposed by the Earl of Win- 
toun. however, were found to prevail upon one lialf of 

them to advance, wbtk the rest returned to the Highlands. At 
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Brampton, Forster opened his 'commission of general, which had 
been sent to him from the Earl of Mar, and proclaimed the pre- 
tender. They continued their march to Penrith, where the sheriff, 
assisted by Lord Lonsdale and the Bishop of Carlisle, had assem- 
bled the whole posse comitatus of Cumberland, amounting to 
twelve thousand men, who dispersed with the utmost precipitation 
at the approach of the rebels. From Penrith, Forster proceeded by 
the way of Kendal and Lancaster to Preston, from whence Stan- 
hope’s regiment of dragoons, and another of militia, immediately 
retired ; so that he took possession of the place without resistance. 
General Willis marched against the enemy with six regiments of 
horse and dragoons, and one battalion of foot commanded by 
Colonel Preston. 'Ibey had advanced to the bridge of Ribble 
before Forster received intelligence of their approach. He forth- 
with began to raise barricadoes, and put the place in a posture of 
defence. On the twelfth day of November, the town was briskly 
attacked in two different places : but the king’s troops met with a 
very warm reception, and were repulsed .with considerable loss. 
Next day General Carpenter arrived with a reinforcement of three 
regiments of dragoons ; and the rebels were invested on all sides. 
The Highlanders declared they would make a sally sword in hand, 
and either cut their way through the king’s troops, or perish in the 
attempt ; but they were over-ruled. Forster sent Colonel Ox- 
burgh with a trumpet to General Willis, to propose a capitula- 
tion. He was given to understand, that the general would not 
treat with rebels ; but in case of their surrendering at discretion, 
he would prevent his soldiers from putting them to the sword, un- 
til he should receive further orders. He granted them time to 
consider till next morning, upon their delivering the Earl of Der- 
wentwater and Mackintosh as hostages. When Forster submitted, 
this Highlander declared he could not promise the Scots would 
surrender in that manner, llie general desired him to return to 
his people, and he would forthwith attack the town, in which 
case every man of them should be cut to pieces. The Scottish 
noblemen did not choose to run the risque ; and persuaded the 
Highlanders to accept the terms that were offered. They ac- 
cordingly laid down their arms, and were put under a strong 
giiard. All the noblemen and leaders were secured. Major Naim, 
Captain Lockhart, Captain Shaftoe, and Ensign Erskine, were 
tried by a court martial as deserters, and executed. Lord Charles 
Murray, son of the Duke of Athol, was likewise condemned for 
the same crime, but reprieved. The common men were imprisoned 
at Chester and Liverpool, the noblemen and considerable officers 
were sent to I.ondon, conveyed through the streets pinioned like 
malefactors, and committed to the tower and to Newgate. 

XXVII. ’Fhe day on which the rebels surrendered at Pres- 
ton was remarkable for the battle of Dumblaine, fought between 
the Duke of Argyle and the Earl of Mar, who commanded the 
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pretender’s forces. ~ This nobleman had retreated to his camp at 
Perth, when, he understood the duke was returned from Lothian 
to Stirling. But being now joined by the northern clans under 
the Earl of Seaforth, and those of the west commanded by Ge- 
neral Gordon, who had signalized himself in the service of the 
Czar of 'Muscovy, he resolved to pass the Forth, in order to join 
his southern friends, that they might march together into England. 
With this view he advanced to Auchterarder, where he reviewed 
his army,' and rested on the eleventh day of November. 'The Duke 
of Argyle apprised of his intention, and being joined by some 
regiments of dragoons from Ireland, determined to give him battle 
in the neighbourhood of Dumblaine. On the twelfth day of the 
month, Argyle passed the Forth at Stirling, and encamped with 
his left at the village of Dumblaine, and his right towards SheriBT- 
moor. The' Earl of Mar advanced within two miles of his camp, 
and remained till day-break in order of battle; his army consisting 
of nine thousand effective men, cavalry as well as infantry. In 
the morning, the duke, understanding they were in motion, drew 
up his forces, which did not exceed three thousand five hundred 
men, on the heights to the north-east of Dumblaine : but be was 
outflanked both on the right and left. The clans that formed part 
of the centre and right wing of the enemy, with Glengary and 
Clanronald at their head, charged the left of the king’s army sword 
in hand, with such impetuosity, that in seven minutes both horse 
and foot were totally routed with great slaughter ; and General 
Wbetham, who commanded them fled at full gallop to Stirling, 
where he declared that the royal army was totally defeated. In 
the mean time, the Duke of Argyle, who commanded in person 
on the right, attacked the left of the enemy, at the head of Stair’s 
and Evans’s dragoons, and drove them two miles before him, as 
far as the water of Allan; yet in that space they wheeled about 
and attempted to rally ten times; so that he was obliged to press 
them hard, that they might not recover from their confusion. Bri- 
gadier Wightman followed, in order to sustain him with three 
battalions of infantry; while the victorious right wing of the 
rebels, having pursued Whetiiara a considerable way, returned 
to the field, and formed in the rear of Wightman, to the 
amount of five thousand men. The Duke of Argyle, returning 
from the pursuit, joined Wightman, who had faced about, and 
taken possession of some enclosures and mud-walls, in expectation 
of being attacked. In this posture both armies fronted each otlier 
till the evening, when the duke drew off towards Dumblaine, and 
the rebels retired to Ardoch, without mutual molestation. Next 
day the duke marching back to the field of battle, carried off the 
wounded, with four pieces of cannon left by the enemy, and re- 
treated to Stirling. Few prisoners were taken on either side: the 
number of the slain might be about five hundred of each army, 
and both generals claimed the victory. This battle was not so 
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fatal to the Highlanders as the loss of Inverness, from which Sir 
John Mackenzie was driven bj Simon Frazer Lord Lovat, who, 
contrary to the principles he had hitherto professed, secured this 
important post for the government; by which means a free com- 
munication was opened with the north of Scotland, where the 
Earl of Sutherland had raised a considerable body of vassals. 
The Marquis of Huntley and the Earl of Seaforth were obliged 
to quit the rebel army in order to defend their own territories : and 
in a little time submitted to King George ; a good number of the 
Frazers declared with their chief against die pretender: the Mar- 
quis of TulKbardine withdrew from the army, to cover his own 
country: and the clans, seeing no likelihood of another action, 
began to disperse, according to custom. 

XXVIII. The government was now in a condition to send 
strong reinforcements to Scotland. Si\ thousand men that were 
claimed of the states-general, by virtue of the treaty, landed in 
England, and began their march for Edinbumh : General Cado- 
gan set out for the same place, together with Brigadier Petit, and 
six other 'engineers : and a train of artillery was shipped at the 
Tower for that country, the Duke of Argyle resolving to drive 
the Earl of Mar out of Perth, to which town he had retired with 
the remains of his forces. The pretender having been amused 
with the hope of seeing the whole kingdom of En^and rise up as 
one man ki his behalf ; aud the Duke of Ormond having made a 
fruitless voyage to the western coast, to try the disposition of the 
people, he was now convinced of the vanity of his expectation ia 
that quarter; and, as he knew not what other course to take, he 
resolved to hazard his person among his friends in Scotland, at a 
time when his affairs in that kingdom were absolutely desperate. 
From Bretagne he posted through part of France in disguise, an^ 
embarkmg in a small vessel at Dunkirk, hired for that purpose, 
arrived on the twenty-second day of December at Peterhead with 
an gentlemen in his retinue, one of whom was the Marquis of 
Tinmouth, son to the Duke of Berwick. He passed through 
Aberdeen incognito, to Fetteresso, where he was met by the Earls 
of Mar and Marischal, and about thirty noblemen and gentlemen 
of the first quality. Here he was solemnly proclaimed : his decla- 
ration, dated at Commercy, was printed and circulated through all 
the parts in that neighbourhood ; and he received addresses from 
the episcopal clergy, and the laity of that communion in the dio- 
cese of Aberdeen. On the fifth day of January, he made his pub- 
lic entry into Dundee ; and on the seventh arrived at Scone, where 
he seemed determined to stay antU the ceremony of his coronation 
should be performed. From thence be made an excursion to Perth, 
where he reviewed his forces. Then he formed a regular council ; 
and published six proclamations; one for a general thanksgiving, 
on account of his safe arrival ; another enjoining the ministers to 
pray for him in churches ; a third establishing the currency of 
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foreign coins : a fourth summoning the meeting of the conventioD 
of estates : a fifth ordering all sensible men to repair to his stand- 
ard; and a sixth, fixing the twenty-third day of January for his 
coronation. He made a pathetic speech in a grand council, at 
which all the chiefs of his party assisted. They determined, 
however, to abandon the enterprise, as the king’s army was rein- 
forced by the Dutch auxiliaries, and they themselves were not 
only reduced to a small number, but likewise destitute of money, 
arms, ammunition, forage, and provision ; for the Duke of Argyle 
had taken possession of Burnt-island, and transported a detach- 
ment to Fife, so as to cut off Mar’s communication with that 
fertile country. 

XXIX. Notwithstanding the severity of the weather, and a 
prodigious fall of snow, which rendered the roads almost impass- 
able, the duke, on the twenty-ninth of January, began his march 
to Dumblaine, and next day reached Tullibardine, where he re- 
ceived intelligence that the pretender and his forces had, on the 
preceding day, retired towards Dundee. He forthwith took pos-. 
session of Perth ; and then be^n his march to Aberbrothick in 
pursuit of the enemy. The Chevalier de St. George, being thus 
hotly pursued, was prevailed upon to embasi on board a small 
French ship ^af lay in the harbour of Montrose. He was ac- 
companied by the Earls of Mar and Melford, the Lord Drum- 
mond, Lieutenant-general Bulkley, and other persons of dis- 
tinction, to the number of seventeen. In order to avoid the 
English cruisers, tliey stretched over to Norway, and coasting 
along the German and Dutch shores, arrived in five days at 
Graveline. General Gordon, whom tlie pretender had left com- 
mander in chief of the forces, assisted by the Earl Marischal, 
proceeded with them to Aberdeen, where he secured three vessels 
to sail northward, and take on board the persons who intended to 
make their escape to the continent. Then they continued their 
march through Strathspey and Strathdown, to the hills of Bade- 
nock, where the common people were quietly dismissed. This 
retreat was made with such expedition, that the Duke of Argyle, 
with all his acUvity, could never overtake their rear-guard, w^ich 
consisted of athousand horse, commanded by the Earl Marischal. 
Such was the issue of a rebellion that proved fatal to many noble 
families ; a rebellion which, in all probability, would never have 
happened, had not the violent measures of a Whig ministry kin- 
dled such a flame of dbcontent in the nation, as encourag^ the' 
partisans of the pretender to hazard a revolt. 

XXX. Tlie parliament of Ireland, which met at Dublin on 
the twelfth day of November, seemed even more zealous, if pos- 
sible, thu ths^ of England, for the present administration. Tliey 
passed hills fpr recognizing the king’s title ; for the security of his 
person and government; for setting a price on the pretender's 
head; and for ^taip^gthe Duke of Ormond. They granted the 
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supplies without opposition. AH those who had addressed the 
late queen in favour of Sir Constantine Phipps, then Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland, were now brought upon their knees, and 
censured as guilty of a breach of privilege. They desired the 
Lords-justices would issue a proclamation against the Popish 
inhabitants of Limerick and Galway, who, presuming upon the 
capitulation signed by King William, claimed an exemption from 
the penalties imposed upon other papists. They engaged in an 
association against the pretender, and all his abettors. They voted 
the Earl of Anglesey an enemy to the king and kingdom, because 
he advised the queen to break the army, and prorogue the late 
parliament ; and they addressed the king to remove him from his 
council and service. The Lords-justices granted orders for ap- 
prehending the Earls of Antrim and Westmeath, the Lords Nat- 
terville, Cahir, and Dillon, as persons suspected of disaffection 
to the government, llien they accounted the two Houses. 

XXXI. /Phe king, in his speech to the English parliament, 
which met on the ninth of January, told them he had reason to 
believe the pretender was landed m Scotland : he congratulated 
them on the success of his arms in suppressing the rebellion : on 
the conclusion of the barrier treaty between the emperor and the 
states-general, under his guarantee ; on a convention with Spain 
that would deliver the trade of England to that kingdom from the 
new impositions and hardships to which it was subjected in con- 
sequence of the late treaties. He likewise gave them to under- 
stand, that a treaty for renewing all former mliances between the 
crown of Great Britain and the states-general was almost con- 
cluded; and he assured the Commons he would freely give up all 
the estates that should become forfeited to the crown by this re- 
bellion, to be applied towards defraying the extraordinary expcnce 
incurred on this occasion. Ilie Commons, in their address of 
thanks, declared that they would prosecute, in the most vigorous 
and impartial manner, the authors of those destructive councils 
which had drawn down such miseries upon the nation. Their 
resolutions were speedy, and exactly comformable to this decla- 
ration. They expelled Mr. Forster from the House. They 
forthwith impeached the Earls of Derwentwater, Nithsdailc 
Camwath, and Wintoun; Lords Widrington, Kenmuir, and 
Naim. These noblemen being brought to the bar of the House 
of Lords, heard the articles of impeachment read on the tenth 
day of January , and were ordered to put in' their answers on the 
sixteenth. The impeachments being lodged, the Lower House 
ordered a bill to be brought in for continuing the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act: then they prepared another to attaint the 
Marquis of Tuflibardme, the Earls of Mar and Linlithgow, and 
I.ord John Drummond. On the twenty-first day of January, 
the king gave the royal assent to the bill for continuing the sus- 
pension of the Habeas Corpus Act. Ho told the parliament 
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that tlic pretender was actually in Scotland, heading the rebel- 
lion, and assuming the style and title of king of these realms ; he 
demanded of the Commons such supply as might discourage any 
foreign power from assisting the rebels. On 'iTiursday the nine- 
teenth day of January, all the impeached lords pleaded guilty to 
the articles exhibited against them, except the Earl of VVintoun, 
who petitioned for a longer time, on various pretences. The rest 
received sentence of death, on the ninth day of February, in the 
court erected iii Westminster-hall, where the Lord Chancellor 
Cowper presided as Lord High-steward on that occasion. The 
Countess of Nithsdale and Lady Naime threw themselves at the 
king’s feet, &s he passed through the apaitments of the palace, 
and implored his mercy in behalf of their husbands: but their 
tears' and entreaties produced no effect. The council resolved 
that the sentence should be executed, and orders were given for 
that purpose to the Lieutenant of the Tower, and the Sheriffs of 
London and Middlesex. 

XXXII. The Countess of Derwentwater, with her sister,^ 
accompanied by the Duchesses of Cleveland and Bolton, and 
several othes ladies of the.£rst distinction, was introduced by the 
Dukes of Richmond and St. Alban’s into the king’s bed-chamber, 
where she invoked his Majesty’s clemency for her unfortunate 
consort. She afterwards repaired to the lobby of the House of 
Peers, attended by the ladies of the other condemned lords, and 
above twenty others of the same quality, and begged the inter- 
cession of the house : but no regard was paid to their petition. 
Xext day, they petitioned both Houses of Parliament. The 
Commons rejected their suit. In the Upper House, the 
Duke of Richmond delivered a petition from the Earl of Der- 
wentwater, to whom he was nearly related, at the same time de- 
claring that he himself should oppose his solicitation. The earl 
of Derby expressed some compassion for the numerous family of 
Lord Naime.^, Petitions from the rest were presented by other 
lords, moved with pity and humanity. Lord Townshend and 
others vehemently opposed their being read. Tlie Earl of Not- 
tingham thought this indulgence might be granted: the House 
assented to his opinion ; and agreed to an address, praying hU 
Majesty would reprieve such of the condemned lords as should 
seem to deserve his mercy. To this petition the king answered, 
that on this, and all other occasions,* he would do what he thought 
most consistent with the dignity of his crown and> the safety of his 
people. 'The Earl of Nottingham, president of the council, his 
brother the Earl of Aylesbury, Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster, his son Lord Finch, one of the Lords of the Treasury, 
his kinsman Lord Guernsey, master of the Jewel-office, were 
altogether dismissed from his Majesty’s service. Orders were 
dispatched for executing the Earls of Derwentwater and Niths- 
dale, and the Viscount of Kenmuir, immediately; the others were 
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respited to the seventh day of March. Nithsdale made his escape 
in woman’s apparel, furnished and conveyed to him by his own 
mother. On the twenty-fourth day of February, Derwentwater 
and Kenmuir were beheaded on Tower-hill. The former was 
an amiable youth, brave, open, generous, hospitable, and humane. 
His fate drew tears from the spectators, and was a great misfor- 
tune to the country in which he lived. He gave bread to multi- 
tudes of people whom he employed on his estate; the poor, the 
widow, and the orphan rejoiced in his bounty. Kenmuir was a 
virtuous nobleman, calm, sensible, resolute, and resigned. He 
was a devout member of the English church ; but the otlier died 
in the faith of Rome : both adhered to their political principles. 
On the fifteenth day of March, Wintoun was brought to trial, and 
being convicted received sentence of death. 

XXXIII. 1716. When the king passed the land-tax-bill, which 
was ushered in with a very extraordinary preamble, he informed 
both houses of the pretender’s flight from Scotland. In the be- 
ginning of April, a commission for trying the rebels met in the 
court of common-ple.'is, when bills of high treason were found 
against Mr. Forster, Mackintosh, and twenty of their con- 
federates. Forster escaped from Newgate, and reached the 
continent in safety : the rest pleaded not guilty, and were indulged 
with time to prepare for their trials. The judges, appointed to 
try the rebels at Liverpool, found a considerable number guilty 
of high-treason. Two-and-twenty were executed at Preston and 
Manchester : about a thousand prisoners submitted to the king’s 
mercy and petitioned for transportation. Pitts, the keeper of 
Newgate, being su.spected of having connived at Forster’s escape, 
was tried for his life at the Old-Bailey, and acquitted. Notwith- 
standing this prosecution, which ought to have redoubled the 
vigilance of the jailors. Brigadier Mackintosh, and several other 
prisoners, broke from Newgate, after having mastered the keeper 
and turnkey, and disarmed the sentinel, 'fhe court proceeded 
with the trials of those that remained ; and a great number were 
found guilty : four or five were hanged, drawn and quartered at 
Tyburn : and among these was one William Paul, a clergyman, 
who, in his last speech, professed himself a true and sincere 
member of the church of England, but not of the revolution 
schismatical church, whose bishops had abandoned the king, and 
shamefully given up their ecdlesiastical rights, by submitting to 
the unlawful invalid, lay deprivations authorised by the prince of 
Orange. 

XXXIV. Though the rebellion was extinguished, the flame 
of national dissatisfaction still continued to rage; the severities 
exercised against the rebels increased the generd discontent : for 
now the danger was blowrn over their humane passions began to 
prevail. The courage and fortitude with which the condemned 
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persons encountered the pains of death in its most dreadful form, 
prepossessed many spectators in favour of the cause hy which those 
unhappy victims were animated. In a word, persecuUon, as 
usual, extended the heresy. The ministry, perceiving this uni- 
versal disaffection, and dreading the revolution of a new parlia- 
ment, which might wrest the power from their faction, and retort 
upon them the violence of their own measures, fomied a resolu- 
tion equally odious and effectual to establish their adininistratioD. 
This was no other than a scheme to repeal the triennial act, and 
by a new law to extend the term of parliaments to seven years. 
On the tenth day of April, the Duke of Devonshire represented, 
in the House of Lords, that triennial elections served to keep up 
party divisions ; to raise and foment feuds in private families ; to 
produce ruinous expences, and give occasion to the cabals and 
intrigues of foreign princes ; that it became the wisdom of such 
an august assembly, to apply proper remedies to an evil that 
might be attended with the most dangerous consequences, espe- 
cially in the present temper of the nation, as the spirit of rebel- 
lion still remained unconquered. He, therefore, proposed a bill 
for enlarging the continuance of parliaments. He was seconded 
by the E^ls of Dorset and Rockingham, the Duke of Argyle, 
Lord Townshend, and the other chiefs of that party. The mo- 
tion was opposed by the Earls of Nottingham, A^gdon, and 
Paulet. They observed, that frequent parliaments were required 
by the fundamental constitution of the kingdom, ascertained in 
the practice of many ages : that the members of the Lower House 
were chosen by the body of the nation, for a certain term of years, 
at the expiration of which they could be no longer representatives 
of the people, who, by the parliament’s protractmg its own 
authority would be deprived of the only remedy which they have 
against those who, through ignorance or corruption, betrayed the 
trust reposed in them: that the reasons in favour of such a bill 
were weak and frivolous: that, with respect to foreign alliances, 
no prince or state could reasonably depend upon a people to de- 
fend their liberties and interests, who should be tliought to have 
given up so great a part of their own ; nor would it be prudent 
in them to wish for a change in that constitution under which 
Europe had of late been so powerfully supported : on the con- 
trary, they might be deterred from entering into any engagements 
with Great Britain, when informed' by the preamble of the bill, 
that the Popish faction was so dangerous as to threaten destruc- 
tion to the government : they would apprehend that the admini- 
stration was so weak as to want so extraordinary a provision for 
its safety : that the gentlemen of Britain were not to be trusted ; 
and t^t the good aflections of the people were restrained within 
the limits of the House of Commons. They affirmed that this 
bill, far ^m preventing the expence of elections, would rather 
increase it, and encourage every species of corruption ; for the 
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value of a seat would always be in proportion to the duration of 
a parliament ; and the purchase would rise accordingly: that a 
long parliament would yield a greater temptation, as well as a 
better opportunity to a vicious ministry, to corrupt the members, 
than they could possibly have when the parliaments were short 
and frequent : that the same reasons urged for passing the bill to 
continue this parliament for seven years would be at least as strong, 
and, by the conduct of the ministry, might be made much stronger 
before the end of that term, for continuing, and even perpetuating 
their legislative power, to the absolute subversion of the third 
estate of the realm. These arguments served only to form a de- 
cent debate, after which the bill fur septennial parliaments passed 
by a great majority ; though twenty peers entered a protest. It 
met witli the same fate in the Lower House, where many strong 
objections were stated to no purpose. They were represented as 
the effects of party spleen ; and, indeed, this was the great spring 
of action on both sides, 'fhe question for the bill was carried in 
’the affirmative ; and in a little time it received the royal sanction. 

XXXV. The rebellion being utterly quelled, and all the sus- 
pected persons of consequence detained in safe custody, the king 
resolved to visit his German dominions, where he foresaw a storm 
gathering from the quarter of Sweden. Charles XII. was ex- 
tremely exasperated against the Elector of Hanover, for having 
entered into the confederacy against him in his absence, particu- 
larly for his having purchased the duchies of Bremen and Verden, 
which constituted part of his dominions; and he breathed nothing 
but revenge against the King of Great Britain. It was with a view 
to avert this danger, or prepare against it, that the king now de- 
termined upon a voyage to the continent. But as he was restrict- 
ed from leaving his British dominions, by the act for the further 
limitation of the crown, this clause was repealed in a new bill that 
passed through both Houses without the least difficulty. On the 
twenty-sixth day of June, the king closed the session with a speech 
upon the usual topics, in which, however, he observed, that the 
numerous instances of mercy he had shewn, served only to encou- 
rage the faction of the pretender, whose partisans acted with such 
insolence and folly, as if they intended to convince the world that 
tliey were not to be reclaimed by gentle methods. He intimated 
his purpose of visiting his dominions in Germany ; and gave them 
to understand, that he had constituted his belov^ son, the Prince 
of Wales, guardian of the kingdom in his absence. About this 
period. General Macartney, who had returned to England at the 
accession of King George, presented himself to trial for the mur- 
der of the Duke of Hamilton. Tlie depontion of Colonel Hamil- 
ton was contradicted by two r park-keepers : the general was ac- 
quitted of the charge, restored to his rank in the army, and gratihed 
with the command of a regiment. ITie king’s brother. Prince 
Ernest, Bishop of Osnabruck, was created Duke of York and 
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Albahy, and Earl of Ulster. The Duke of Argyie, and his bro- 
ther the Earl of Hay, to whom his majesty owed, in a great mea- 
sure, his peaceable accession to the throne, as well as the ex- 
tinction of the rebellion in Scotland, were now dismissed from all 
their employments. General Carpenter succeeded the duke in 
the chief command of the forces in North Britain, and in the 
government of Port-Mahon; and the Duke of Montrose was ap- 
pointed Lord Register of Scotland in the room of the Earl of Hay. 

XXXVI. On the seventh day of July, the king embarked at 
Gravesend, landed on the ninth in Holland, through which he 
passed incognito to Hanover, and from thence set out for Pyrmont. 
His aim W'as to secure bis German dominions from the Swede, 
and Great Britain from the pretender. These two princes had 
already begun to form a design, in conjunction, of invading his 
kingdom. He knew the Duke of Orleans was resolved to ascend 
the throne of France, in case the young king, who was a sickly 
child, should die without male issue. The regent was not igno-t 
rant that Philip of Spain would powerfully contest that succession, 
notwithstanding his renunciation ; and he was glad of an opportu- 
nity to strengthen his interest by an alliance with the maritime 
powers of England and Holland. The King of England sounded 
him on this subject, and found him eager to engage in such an as- 
sociation. The negociation was caaied on by General Cadogan 
for England, the Abbe du Bois for France, and the pensionary 
Heinsius for the states-general. The regent readily complied with 
all their demands. He engaged that the pretender should imme- 
diately depart from Avignon to the other side of the Alps, and 
never return to Lorraine or France on any pretence whatsoever ; 
that no rebellious subjects of Great Britain should be allowed to 
reside in that kingdom : and that the treaty of Utrecht, with re- 
spect to the demolition of Dunkirk, should be fully executed to 
the satisfaction of his Britannic majesty. The treaty contained a 
mutual guarantee of all the places possessed by the contracting . 
powers : of the protestant succession on the throne of England, as 
well as of that of the Duke of Orleans to the crown of France ; and 
a defensive alliance, stipulating the proportion of ships and forces 
to be furnished to that power which should be disturbed at home 
or invaded from abroad. The English people murmured at this 
treaty. They said an unnecessary umbrage was given to Spain, 
with which the nation bad great commercial connections ; and that 
on pretence of an invasion, a body of foreign troops might be in- 
troduced to enslave the kingdom. 

XXXVII. His majesty was not so successful in his endea- 
vours to appease the King of Sweden, who refused to listen to any 
overtures until Bremen and Verden should be restored. These 
the Elector of Hanover resolved to keep as a fair purchase; and 
he engaged in a confederacy with the enemies of Charles, for the 
mainteuaiice of this acquisition. Meanwhile his rupture with Swe- 
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dcD was extremely prejudicial to the commerce of England, and 
had well nigh entailed upon the kingdom another invasion, much 
more formidable than that which had so lately miscarried. The 
ministers of Sweden resident at London, Paris, and the Hague, 
maintained a correspondence with the disaffected subjects of Great 
Britain. A scheme was formed for the Swedish king’s landing on 
this island with a considerable body of forces, where he should be 
joined by the malcontents, of the united kingdom. Charles relish- 
ed tlie enterprise, which flattered his ambition and revenge : ror 
was it disagreeable to the Czar of Muscovy, who resented the 
elector’s ofmr of joining the Swede against the Russians, provided 
he would ratify the cession of Bremen and Vcrdeii. King George 
liaving received intimation of these intrigues returned to England 
towards the end of January: and ordered a detachment of foot 
guards to secure Count Gyllenbnrg, the Swedish minister, with 
all his papers. At the same time. Sir Jacob Banks and Mr. 
Charles Caesar were apprehended. The other foreign ministers 
took the alarm, and remonstrated to the ministry upon tliis outrage 
committed against the law of nations. The tuo secretaries. Stan- 
hope and Methuen, wrote circular letters to them, assuring them 
that in a day or two they should be acquainted with tiie reasons that 
induced tlie king to take such an extraordinary step. 'I'hey were 
generally satisfied with tliis intimation; but the Marquis de Mon- 
teleone, ambassador from Spain, exprc.ssed his concern, that no 
other way could be found to preserve the peace of (he kingdom, 
without arresting the person of a public minister, and seizing all 
his papers ; which were the sacred repositories of his master’s se- 
crets: he observed, that in whatever manner these two facts might 
seem to be understood, they very sensibly wounded the law of na- 
tions. About the same time Baron Gortz, tlie Swedish residen- 
tiary in Holland, was seized with his papers at Amheim, at the 
desire of King George, communicated to the states by Mr. 
Leathes, his minister at the Hape. 'Tlie Baron owned he had 
projected the invasion, a design that was justified by the conduct 
of King George, who had joined the princes in confederacy 
against the King of Sweden, without having received the least pro- 
vocation ; who had assisted the King of Denmark in subduing the 
duchies of Bremen ^id Verden, and then purchased them of the 
usurper ; and wlio had, in the course of this very summer, sent a 
strong squadron of ships to the Baltic, where it joined the Danes 
and Russians against the Swedish fleet. 

XXXVIH. When the parliatitentof Great Britain met on the 
twentieth* day of February, the king informed them of the triple 
alliance he had concluded with France and Holland. He men- 
tioned the projected invasion ; told them he had given orders for 
laying before them copies of the letters which had passed between 
the Swedish ministers on that subject ; and he demanded of the 
' Commons such supplies as should be found necessary for tlie de- 
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fence of the kingdom. B; those papers it appeared that the 
scheme projected by Baron Gortz was very plausible, and even 
ripe for execution ; which, however, was postponed until the army 
should be reduced, and the Dutch auxiliaries sent back to their 
own country. The letters being read in parliament, both Hoioea 
presented addresses, in which they extolled the king’s prudence in 
establishing such conventions with foreign potentates as might re- 
pair the gross defects, and prevent the pernicious consequences of 
the treaty of Utrecht, which they termed a treacherous and dis- 
honourable peace ; and they expressed their horror and indigna- 
tion at the malice and ingratitude of those who bad encouraged an 
invasion of their country. He likewise received an address of the 
same kind from the convention ; another from the dissenting minis- 
ters ; a third from the university of Cambridge ; but Oxford was 
not so lavish of her compliments. At a meeting of the vice-chan- 
cellor and heads of that university, a motion was made for an address 
to the king, on the suppression of the late unnatural rebellion, his 
majesty’s safe return, and the favour lately ihewn to the university, 
in omitting, at their request, the ceremony of burning in efiSgy the 
devil, the pope, the pretender, the Duke of Ormond, and the 
Earl of Mar, on the amiiversary of his majesty’s accession. Dr. 
Smslridge, Bishop of Bristol, observed, that the rebellion had 
lieen long suppressed : that there would be no end of addresses, 
should one be presented every time his majesty returned from his 
German dominions ; that the late favour they had received was 
overbalanced by a whole regiment now quartered upon them : and 
that there was no precedent for addressing a king upon his return 
from his German dominions. The university thought they had 
reason to complain of the little regard paid to their remonstrance, 
touching a riot raised in that city by the soldiers there quartered, 
on pretence that the anniversary of the prince’s birth-day had not 
been celebrated with the usual rejoicings. Affidavits had been 
sent up to the council, which seemed to favour the officers of the 
regiment. When the House of Lords deliberated upon the muti- 
ny-bill, by which the soldiers were exempted from arrests for debts, 
cbmplaint was made of their licentious behaviour at Oxford ; and 
'a motion was made, that they should enquire into the riot. Hie 
Lords presented an address to the queen, desiring that the papbrs 
relating to that affair might be laid l^ore the House.' I'hese 
being perused, were found to be iwrihiinations between the Ox- 
onians and the officers of the regiment. A warm debate ensued, 
during which the Earl of Abingdon offered a petition from the 
vice-chancellor of the university, the mayor and magistrates of 
Oxford, .praying to be heard. One of the court members observ- 
mg ffiat it wonld be irregular to receive a petition while the House 
was in a grand committee, a motion was made, that (he chairman 
should leave the chair ; but this bdng cafried in tlie negative, the 
debate was resumed, mid the majority agrtled to the foSowing r«. 
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solulious; That the heads of the university, and mayor of the city, 
neglected to make public rejoicings on the prince’s birth^day : 
'J'hat the officers having met to celebrate that day, the house in 
which tliey had assembled was assaulted, and the windows were 
broken by the rabble : That this assault was the beginning and 
occasion of the riots that ensued ; That the conduct of the major 
seemed well justified by the affidavits produced on his part; That 
the printing and publishing the depositions, upon which the com- 
plaints relating to the riots at Oxford were founded, while that 
matter was under the examination of the lords of the committee of 
the council, before they had time to come to any resolution touch- 
ing the same, was irregular, disrespectful to his royal highness, 
and tending to sedition. Au enquiry of this nature, so managed, 
did not much redound to the honour of such an august assembly. 

1717. XXXIX. The Commons passed a bill, prohibiting all 
commerce with Sweden, a branch of trade which was of the ut- 
most consequence to the English merchants. 'Fliey voted ten 
thousand seamen for the ensuing year ; granted about a million for 
the maintenance of guards, garrisons, and land-forces ; and passed 
the bill relating to mutiny and desertion, llie House likewise 
voted four-and-twenty thousand pounds for the payment of four 
battalions of Munster and two of Saxe-Gotha, which the king had 
taken into his service, to supply the place of such as might be, 
during the rebellion, drawn from the garrisons of llie states-general 
to the assistance of England. This vote, however, was not carri- 
ed without a violent debate. The demand was inveighed against 
as an imposition, seeing no troops had ever served. A motion was 
made for an address, desiiingthat the instructions of those who coiv- 
cluded the treaties might be laid before the House ; but this was 
over-ruled by the majority *. The supplies were raised by a land- 
tax of tliree shillings in the pound, and a malt-tax. What the 
Commons had given was not thought sufficient for the expencq of 
the year; therefore Mr. Secretary Stanhope brought a message 
from his majesty, demanding an extraordinary supply, that he 
might be the better enabled to secure his kingdoms against the 
danger with which they were threatened from Sweden ; and he 
moved that a supply should be granted to his majesty for this pur- 
pose. Mr. Shippen observed it was a great misfortune that the 
king was as little acquainted with the parliamentary proceedings as 
witli the language of the country: that the message was unparlia- 
mentary and unprecedented ; and, in his opinion, penned by some 

■ • Till* ye*r was rendered ramout by a complete victory which Prince Eugene 
olitained over the Turks at Peterwaradin upon the Danube. 'Itie battle was 
fuught on the fifth day of August. The imperial army did not exceed sixty thou- 
sand men : that of the infidels amounted to one hundred and fifty thousand, com- 
manded by the grand visir, who was mortally wounded in the engagement. The 
infidels were locally defeated, with the loss of all their tents, artillery aud bag- 
gage ; so that the victors obtained an immense booty. 
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foreign minister : he said he had been often told tnat his majesty 
had retrieved the honour and reputation of the nation ; a truth 
which appeared in the flourishing condition of trade ; but that the 
supply demanded seemed to be inconsistent with tbe glorious ad- 
vantages which his majesty had obtained for the people. He was 
seconded by Mr. Hungerford, who declared that for his part he 
could not understand what occasion there was for new alliances ; 
much less that they should be purchased with money. He ex- 
pressed his surprise that a nation so lately the terror of France 
and Spain should now seem ta fear so inconsiderate an enemy as 
the King of Sweden. Tlie motion was supported by Mr. Bos- 
cawen, Sir Gilbert Heathcote and others ; but some of the whigs 
spoke against it; and Mr. Robert Walpole was silent. The 
speaker, and Mr. Smith, one of the tellers of tlie exchequer, op- 
posed this unparliamentary way of demanding tbe supply : the 
former proposed that part of the army should be disbanded, and 
the money applied towards the making good sut;h new engage- 
ments as were deemed necessary. After several successive debates, 
the resolution for a supply was carried by a majority of four 
voices. 

XL. Tlie ministry was now divided within itself. Lord Towns- 
hend had been removed from the oflice of secretary of state, by 
the intrigues of the Earl of Sunderland ; and he was now likewise 
dismissed from the place of Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. Mr. 
Robert Walpole resigned his posts of first commissioner of the 
treasury and chancellor of the exchequer : his example was fol- 
lowed by Mr, Pulteney, secretary at war, and Mr. Methuen, se- 
cretary of state. When the affair of the supply was resumed in - 
the House of Commons, Mr. Stanhope made a motion for grant- 
ing two hundred and fifty thousand pounds for that purpose. Mr. 
Pulteney observed, that having resigned his place, he might now 
act with the freedom becoming an Englishman : he declared 
against the manner of granting the supply, as unpariiamentaiy and 
unprecedented. He said he could not persuade himself that any 
Englishman advised his majesty to send such a message ; but he 
doubted not the resolution of a British parliament would make a 
German ministry tremble. Mr. Stanhope having harangued the 
House in vindication of the ministry, Mr. Smith answered every 
article of his speech : he affirmed that if an estimate of the conduct 
of the ministry in relation to affairs abroad was to be made from a 
comparison of their conduct at home, they would not appear al- 
together so faultless as they were represented. “Was it not a 
mbtake (said he) not to preserve the peace at home, after tbe king 
had ascended the throne with the universal applause and joyful ac- 
clamations of all hb subjects i W as it not a mbtake, upon the 
breaking out of the rebellion, not to issue a proclamation, to of- 
fer pardon to such as should return home peaceably, according to 
the custom on former occasions of the same nature? Was it not a 
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mutake, after the supprenion of the rebellion and the trial and the 
execution of the principal authors of it, to keep up animosities, 
and drive people to despair, by not passing an act of indemnity, 
by keeping so many persons under hard and tedious confinement: 
and by granting pardons to some, without leaving them any means 
to subsist f Is it not a mistake, not to trust a vote of parliament 
for making good such engagements as his - majesty should think 
proper to enter into ; and instead of that, to insist on the granting 
this supply in such an extraordinary manner ? Is it not a mistake, 
to take this opportunity to create divisions, and render some of 
the king’s best friends suspected and obnoxious f Is it not a mis- 
take, in short, to form parties and cabals, in order to bring in a 
bill to repeal the act of occasional conformity P” A great number 
of members had agreed to this measure in private, though at this 
period it was not brought into the House of Commons. After a 
koQg debate the sum was granted. These were the firsb-fruits of 
Britain’s being wedded to the interests of the continent. The 
Elector of Hanover quarrelled with the King of Sweden; and 
England was not only deprived of a necessary branch of com- 
merce, but even obliged to support him iii the prosecution of the 
war. 'I'he ministiy now underwent a new revolution. The Earl 
of Sunderland and Mr. Addisou were appointed secretaries of 
state : Mr. Stanhope became first commissioner of the treasury 
and chancellor of the exchequer. 

XLI. On the sixth day of May, the king going to the House 
of Peers, gave the parliament to understand, that the fleet under 
Sir George Byng, which had sailed to the Baltic, to observe the 
motions of the Swedes, was safely arrived in the Sound. He said 
be had given orders for the immediate reduction of ten thousand 
soldiers, as well as directions to prepare an act .of indemnity. He 
desired they would take proper measures for reducing the public 
debts with a just regard to parliamentary credit ; and that they 
would go through the public business with all possible dispatch 
and unanimity. Some progress had already been made in delibe- 
rations upon the debt of the nation, which was comprehended 
under the two heads of redeemable and irredeemable incumbran- 
ces. The first had been contracted witn a redeemable interest ; 
and these the public bad a right to discharge : the others consisted 
of long and short annuities granted for a greater or leas number of 
years, which could not be altered without the consent of the pro- 
prietors. Mr. Robert Walpoie bad projected a scheme for lessen- 
mg the intereist, and paying the capital of those debts, before he 
resigned hu place in' the exchequer. He proposed, in the House 
of Commons, to reduce the. iulerest of redeemable funds, and 'of- 
fer an alternative to the proprietors of annuities. His plan was 
approved ; but, when he resigned his places, the minister made 
aoipe small alterations iu it, which furnished him with a pretence 
for opposing the execution of the scheme. In the course of the 
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debate, some warm altercation passed between bim and Mr. Stan- 
hope, by which it appeared, they had made a practice of selling 
places and reyersions. Mr. Hungerford standing up, said, Ifc 
%vas sorry to see two such great men running foul of one attoiM»; 
that, however, they ought to be looked upon as patriots and fa- 
thers of their country ; and sinre they had by mischance discovered 
their nakedness, the other members ought, according to the cus- 
tom of the east, to turn their backs upon them, that they might 
not be seen in such a shameful condition. Mr. Boscawen moved 
that the House would lay their commands upon them, that no fur- 
ther notice should be taken of what had passed. He was second- 
ed by Mr. Methuen: the House approved of the motion ; and the 
speaker took tlieir word and honour that they should not prose- 
cute their resentment, 'file money-corporations having agreed to 
provide cash for such creditors as should be willing to receive 
their principal, the House came to certain rcsolutious, on wliich 
were founded the three bills tliat passed htto laws, under tlie 
names of “ The South-sea Act, the Bank Act, and the General 
Fund Act.” Hie original stock of the South-Sea company did not 
exceed nine' mHliotiS four hundred and seventy-one thousand tliree 
hundred and.twenQr-fSve pounds; but the funds granted being suf- 
ficient to answer the interest of ten inillioM at si:( per cedi, the 
company made up that sum to the government, for vvliich they re- 
ceived six hundred thousand pounds yearly, and eight tliousand 
pounds a-year for management. By this act they declared them- 
selves willing to receive live hundred thousand pounds, and the 
eight thousand for management. It was enacted. That the conr- 
pany should continue a corporation, until the redemption of their 
annuity, towards which not less than a million should be paid at 
a time. 'I'hey were likewise rec[uired to advance a sum not ex- 
ceeding two millions, towards discharging the principal and inter- 
est doe on the four lottery funds of the ninth and tenth years of 
Queen Amie. By the bank act the governors and company de- 
clared themaelves ^witling to accept an annuity of eighty-eight thou- 
sand seven hundrra ^nd fifty-one pounds, seven shillings, and ten 
pence half-penny, or fiie prineipu of oiie million seven hundred 
and seventy-five thonsand tweiity-seven pounds, seventeen shillings, 
and ten pence halfpenny, in lieu of die present annuity, amount- 
ing to one hundred and six thousand hve hundred and one pounds, 
thirteen shillings, and five pence. They likewise declared them- 
•elvea willing to discharge, and deliver up to be cancelled, as 
many exchequer- bills as amounted to two millions, and to accept 
of an annuity of one hundred thousand pounds, being after (he 
rate of five per cent, redeemable after one year’s notice; to circu- 
late the remaining etchequer-bills at three per cent, and one pen^ 
ny per day. It was enacted. That the former allowances should 
be continued to Christmas, and- then the bank should have for 
circulating the two mHitoHs five hundred and sixty-one thousand 
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and twenty-five pounds remaining Exchequer-bills, an annuity 
of seventy-six thousand eight hundred and thirty pounds, fifteen 
shillings, at the rate of three pounds per cent, till redeemed, over 
and above the one penny a-day for interest. By the same act the 
Bank was required to advance a sum not exceeding two millions 
five hundred thousand pounds, towards discharging the national 
debt, if wanted, on condition that they should have five pounds 
per cent, for as much as they might advance, redeemable by par 
liament. The General-fund Act recited the several acts of par- 
liament, for establishing the four lotteries in the ninth and tenth 
years of the late queen, and stated the annual produce of the 
several funds, amounting in all to seven hundred twenty-four thou- 
sand eight hundred forty-nine pounds, six shillings and ten-pence 
one-fifth. This was the General-fund ; the deficiency of which 
was to be made good annually, out of the first aids granted by 
parliament. For the regular payment of all such annuities as 
should be made payable by this act, it was enacted, that all the 
duties and revenues mentioned therein should continue for ever, 
with the proviso, however, that the revenues rendered by this act 
perpetual should be subject to redemption. This act contained a 
clause by which the Sinking Fund was established. The reduc- 
.tion of interest to five per cent, producing a surplus or excess 
upon the appropriated funds, it was enacted, Tliat all the monies 
arising from time to time, as well for the surplus, by virtue of the 
acts fur redeeming the funds of the Bank and of the South Sea 
Company, as also for the surplus of the duties and revenues by 
this act appropriated to make good the General Fund, should be 
appropriated and employed for the discharging the principal and 
interest of such national debt as was incurred before the twenty- 
fifth of December of the preceding year, in such manner as should 
be directed and appointed by any future act of parliament, to be 
discharged out of the same, and for none other use, intent, or 
pumose whatsoever. 

XLII. The Earl of Oxford, who had now remained almost 
two years a prisoner in the Tower, presented a petition to the 
House of Lords, praying that his imprisonment might not be in- 
definite. Some of the tory lords aflirmed that the impeachment 
was destroyed and determined by the prorogation of parliament, 
which superseded the whole proceedings ; but the contrary was 
voted by a considerable majority. The thirteenth day of June 
Was fix^ for the trial; and the House of Commons made ac- 
quainted with this deamination. The Commons appointed a 
committee to enquire into the state of the earl’s impeachment ; 
and in consequence of their report, sent a message to the Lords, 
demanding longer time to prepare for trial. Accordingly, the 
day was prolonged to the twenty-fourth of June; and the Com- 
mons appointed the committee, with four other members, to be 
managers for making good the articles of impeachment. At the 
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appointed time, the peers repaired to the court in Westminster- 
hall, where Lord Cowper presided as Lord Steward. The Com* 
inons were assembled as a committee of the whole House: the 
king, the rest of the royal family, and the foreign ministers, 
assisted at the solemnity: the Earl of Oxford was brought from 
the Tower : the articles of impeachment were read, with his an- 
swers, and the replication of the Commons. Sir Joseph Jekyll 
standing up to make good the first article. Lord Harcourt signi- 
fied to their lordships that he had a motion to make, and they 
adjourned to their own house. There he represented, that a great 
deal of time would be unnecessarily consumed in going through 
all the articles of the impeachment : that if the Commons would 
make good the two articles for high treason, the Earl of Oxford 
would forfeit both life and estate, and there would be an end of 
the matter: whereas, to proceed on the method proposed by the 
Commons, would draw the trial on to a prodigious length. He, 
therefore, moved that the Commons might not be permitted to 
proceed, until judgment should be first given upon the articles of 
high treason. He was supported by the Earls of Anglesey and 
Nottingham, the Loid Trevor, and a considerable number of both 
parties; -and though opposed by the Earl of Sunderland, the 
Lords Coningsby and Parker, the motion was carried in die 
affirmative. It produced a dispute between the two Houses. 
The Commons, at a conference, delivered a paper, containing 
their reasons for asserting it as their undoubted right to impeach a 
peer cither for treason or for high crimes and misdemeanors; or, 
should they see occasion, to mix both in the same accusation. The 
House of Lords insisted on their former resolution ; and in an- 
other conference delivered a paper, wherein they a.sserted it to be 
a right inherent in every court of justice to order and direct such 
methods of proceedings as it should think fit to be observed in 
all causes that fall under its cognizance. The Commons demanded 
a free conference, which was refused. The dispute grew more 
and more warm. The Lords sent a message to the Lower House, 
importing, that they intended presently to proceed on the trial of 
the Earl of Oxford. The Commons paid no regard to this inti- 
mation; but adjourned to Iha third day of July. The Lords, re- 
pairing to Westminster-hall, took their places, ordered the Earl 
to be brought to the bar, and made proclamatiou for his accusers 
to appear. Having waited a quarter of an hour, they adjourned 
to their own House; where, after some debate, the earl was 
acquitted upon a division : then returning to the hall they voted, 
that he should be set at liberty. Oxford owed his safety to the 
dissensions among the ministers, and to the lute change in the 
administration. In consequence of this, he was delivered from 
the persecution of Walpole; and numbered among his friends the 
Dukes of Devonshire and Ar^e, the Earls of Nottingham and 
Hay, and Lord Townshend. The Commons, in order to express 
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their reuse of his demerit, presented »n address to the king, de- 
siring he might be excepted out of the intended Act of Grace. 
The king promised to comply with their request ; and in the mean 
time forbade the earl to appear at court. On the fifteenth day of 
July the Earl of Sunderland delivered in the House of Peers the 
Act of Grace, which passed tlirough both Houses with great ex- 
peditioiu. I'rom tliis indulgence were excepted the liarl of 0.x- 
ford, Mr. Prior, Mr. I'honias Harley, Mr. Arthur Moore; Crisp, 
Nodes, Obryan, Redmarne the printer, and Thompson; as also 
the assassinators in Newgate, and the clan of Macgregor in 
Scotland. By virtue of this act, the Earl of Camwath, the Lords 
Widdrington and N airue were immediately discharged ; together 
with all the gentlemen under sentence of death in Newgate, and 
those that w ere confined on account of the rebellion in the Fleet, 
the Marshalsea, and other prisons of the kingdom. The Act of 
Grace bciiig prepared for the royal assent, the king went to the 
House of Peers on the fifteenth day of July, and having given his 
sanction to all the bills that were ready, closed the session with a 
speech on the usual topics. 

XLIH. Tlie proceedings in the convocation turned chiefly 
upon two performances of Dr. Hoadley, Bishop of Bangor. 
One was intituled, “ A Preservative against the Principles and 
Practices of tlie Nonjurors:’’ the other was a sermon preached 
before the king, under the title of, “ 'the nature of the kingdom 
of Christ.” An answer to this discourse was published by Dr. 
Snape, master of Eton college, and the convocation appointed a 
committee to examine the bishop’s two performances. They 
drew up a representation, in which the Preservative and the Ser- 
mon were censured, as tending to subvert all governruent and 
discipline in the church of Christ ; to reduce his kingdom to 
state of anarchy and confusion ; to impugn an^impeach the royal 
supremacy in causes ecclesiastical, and thfi jlU^ontfy of the legis- 
lature to enforce obedience in matters 6f if^Qjpbh by civil sanc- 
tions. Tlie government thought proper to put a stop to these 
proceedings by a prorogB|tioo ; which, however, inflamed the 
controversy. A great aumber of pens were drawn against the 
bishop : but his chief antagonists, were Dr. Snape and Dr. Sher- 
lock, whom the king removed from the oflice of his chaplbins : 
and the convocation has not been permitted to sit and do business 
since that period. n ■ , f. 
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CHAP. II. 

I. Differences between Kin^ George and the Czar of Muscovy, II. 
TAe King of Sweden is kilted at Frederickstadt. III. Negocia 
tion for the quadruple alliance. IV. Proceedings in parliament. 
V. .James Shepherd executed for a design against the king’s life. 
Parliament prorogued. VI. Nature of the quadruple alliance. 
VII. Admiral Bi/ng sails to the Mediterranean. VIII. He 
destroys the Spanish fleet off Cape Passnro. IX. Remonstrances 
of the Spanish ministry. X. Disputes in parliament touching 
the admiral’s attacking the Spanish feet. XI. Act for strengthen- 
ing the Protestant interest. XII. fVar declared against Spain. 
XIII. Conspiracy against the Regent of France. XIV. In- 
tended invasion by the Duke of Ormond. XV. Three hundred 
‘%aniards land and are taken in Scotland. XVI. Account of the 
Peerage bill. XVII. Count Merci assumes the command ff the 
Imperial army in Sicily. XVIIl. Activity of Admiral Byng. 
XIX. The Spanish troops evacuate Sicily. XX. P hilip obliged 
to accede to the quadruple alliance. XXI. Bill for securing 
the dependency of Ireland upon the crown of Great Britain. 
XXII. South-Sea Act. XXIII. Charters granted to the 
Royal and London assurance offices. XXIV. Treaty of alliance 
with Sweden. XXV. The Prince of Hesse elected King of 
Sweden. XXVI. Iffects of the South-Sea scheme. XXVII. 
The bubble breaks. XXVIII. A secret committee appointed by 
the House of Commons. XXIX. Enquiry carried on bp both 
Houses. XXX. Death of Earl Stanhope and Mr. Lraggs, 
both Secretaries of State. XXXI. The estates of the Direc- 
tors of the South-Sea Company are conf seated. XXXII. 
Proceedings of the Commons with respect to the stock of the 
South-Sea Company. ■ 

I. TOURING these transactions, the negociaiionS of the North 
were continued against the King of Sweden, who had 
penetrated into Norway, and advanced towards Christianstadt, 
the capital of that kingdom. The Czar had sent five-and-twenty 
thotisand Russians to assist the Allies in the reduction of Wisitiar) 
which he intended to bestow upon his niece, lately married to the 
Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin ; but, before his troops arrived, 
the place had surrendered, and tlie Russians were not admitted 
into the garriion a circumstance which increased the misunder- 
standing between him and the King of Great Britain. Neverthe- 
less, he consented to a project for making a descent upon Schonen, 
and actually look upon him the command of the allied fleet ; 
though he was^ not at all pleased to see Sir John Norris in the 
Baltic, because he had formed designs against Denmark, which 
he knew the English squadron would protect. He suddenly de- 
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fcbted from the expedition against Schonen, on pretence that the 
season was too far advanced; and the King of Denmark published 
a manifesto, renronstrating against his conduct on this occasion. 
By this time Baron Gortz had planned a pacification between his 
master and the Czar, who was discontented w’ith all his German 
allies, because they opposed his having any footing in the empire. 
Tliis monarch arrived at Amsterdam in December, whither he 
was followed by the Czarina; and he actually resided at the 
Hague when King George passed through it, in returning to his 
British Dominions ; but he declined an interview with the King 
of England. When Gyllcnburgh's letters were published in Lon- 
don, some passages seemed to favour the supposition of tlie 
Czar’s being privy to the conspiracy. His .minister at tlie English 
court presented a long memorial, complaining that the king had 
caused to be printed the malicious insinuations of his enemies. 
He denied Ins having tlie least concern in the design of the 
Swedish King. He charged the court of England with having 
privately treated of a separate peace with Charles, and even with 
having promised to assist him against the Czar, on condition that 
he would relinquish his pretensions to Bremen and Verden. Ne- 
vertheless he expressed an inclination to re-establish the ancient 
good understanding, and to engage in vigorous measures for pro- 
secuting the war against the common enemy. The memorial was 
answered by the King of Great Britain, who assured the Czar he 
should have reason to be fully satisfied, if he would remove the 
only obstacle to their mutual good understanding : in other words, 
withdraw the Russian troops from the empire. Notwithstanding 
these professions, the two monarchs were never perfectly recon- 
ciled. 

II. The Czar made an excursion to the court of France, whece 
he concluded a treaty of friendship with the regent, at whose 
earnest desire he promised to recal his troops from Afecklenburgh. 
At his return to Amsterdam, he had a private interview with 
Gortz, who, as well as Gyllenburgh, had been set at liberty. 
Gortz undertook to adjust all difference between the Czar and the 
King of Sweden within three months; and Peter engaged to sus- 
pend all operation against Sweden, until that term should be ex- 
pired. A congress was opened at Abo, between the Swediah and 
Russian ministers; but the conferences were afterwards removed 
to Aland. By this convention, the Czar obliged himself to assist 
Charles in the conquest of Norway ; and they promised to unite 
all their forces against the King of Great Britain, should he pre- 
sume to interpose. Both were incensed against that prince ; 
and one part of their design was to raise the pretender to the 
throne of England. Baron Gortz set out from Aland for Fre- 
derickstadt in Norway, with a plan of peace: but, before he 
arrived, Charles was killed by a cannon-ball from the town, as be 
visited the trenches on the thirtieth of November. Baron GorU. 
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was immediately arrested, and brought to the scafifoM by the no- 
bles of Sweden, whose hatred he had incurred by hisieaMence of 
behaviour. The death of Charles was fortunate for King George. 
Sweden was now obliged to submit; while the Czar, the King of 
Denmark, and the Elector of Hanover, kept possession of what 
th^ had acquired in the course of the war. 

III. Thus Bremen and Verden were secured to the House of 
Hanover : an acquisition towards which the English nation con- 
tributed by her money, as well as by her anns : an acquisition 
made in contradiction to the engagements into which England en- 
tered when King William became guarantee for the treaty of Tra- 
vendahl : air acquisition that may be considered as the first link of a 
political chain by which the English nation was dragged back into 
expensive connexions with the continent. The king had not yet 
received the investiture of the duchies ; and, until that should be 
procured, it was necessaiy to espouse with warmth the interest of 
the emperor. This was another source of misunderstanding be> 
tween Great Britain and Spain^ Prince Eugene gained another 
complete victory over a prodigious army of the Turks at Belgrade, 
which was surrendered to him after the battle. The emperoi 
had engaged in thki'war as an ally of the Venetians, whom the 
Turks had attacked, and driven_ from the Morca The pope con- 
sidered it as a religious war against the infidels ; and obtained re- 
peated assurances from the King of Spain, that he would not un- 
dertake any thing against the emperor, while he was engaged in 
such a laudable quarrel. Philip had even sent a squadron of 
ships and gallics to the assistance of the Venetians. In the course 
of this year, however, he. equipped a strong armament, the com- 
mand of which he bestowed on the Marquis de Lede, who sailed 
from Barcelona in July, and landing at Cagliari in Sardinia, which 
belonged to the emperor, made a conquest of the whole island. 
At the same time, the King of Spain endeavoured to justify these 
prpceedings by a manifesto, in which he alleged that the Arch 
duke, Contrary to the faith of treaties, encouraged and supported 
the rebeliioo'of his subjects in Catalonia, by frequent succours 
from Naples, and other places; and that the Great Inquisitor of 
Spain had been seised, though furnished with a passport from his 
Holiness. He promised, however, to proceed no further, and 
suspend all operations, that the powers of Europe might have 
time and opportunity to contrive expedients for reconciling all 
differences, and secunng the peace and balance of power in Italy; 
nay, he consented that this important affair should be left to the 
arbitration of King George and the states-general. These powers 
undertook the office. Conferences were begun between the mi- 
uisters of the mperor, France, England, and Holland; and these 
produced, in the ■ course of the following year, the famous 
quadruple allianee. In this treaty it was stipulated, that 
the emperor sbouM renounce all pretensimiB to the crown of 
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Spain, and exchange Sarchnia for Sicily, with the Duke of Savoy; 
that the succession to the duchies of Tuscany, Parma, and Pla- 
centia, whicii the Queen of Spain claimed by inheritance, as 
Princess of the House of Famese, should be settled on her eldest 
son, in case the present possessors should die without male issue. 
Philip, dissatisfied with this partition, continued to make formid- 
able preparations by sea and land. The Kin^ of Fingland and the. 
Regent of France interposed their admonitions to no purpose. 
At length his Britannic majesty had recourse to more substantial 
arguments, and ordered a strong squadron to be equipped with all 
possible expedition*. 

IV. On the third day of November, the Princess of Wales 
was delivered of a ■ prince, the ceremony of whose baptism was 
prodiicrive of a difference between the grandfather and the father. 
The Prince of Wales intended that his uncle, the Duke of York, 
should stand godfather. The king ordered the Duke of New- 
castle to stand for himself. After the ceremony, the prince ex- 
pressed his resentment against this nobleman in very warm terms, 
'^e king ordered the prince to confine himself within his own 
apartments; and afterwards signified his pleasure that he should 
quit the palace of St. James's. He retired with the princess to 
a house belonging to the Earl of Grantham; but the children 
were detained at the palace. All peers and peeresses, and all 
privy-counsellors and their wives, were given to understand, that 
111 case they visited the prince and princess, they should have no 
access to his majesty’s presence ; and all who enjoyed posts and 
places under both king and prince were obliged to quit the service 
of one or other, at their option. When the parliament met on the 
twenty-first day of November, the king, in his speech, told both 
Houses that he had reduced the army to very near one half, since 
the beginning of the last session: he expressed his desire that all 
those who were friends to the present happy establishment might 
unanimously concur in some proper method for the greater 
strengthening the protestant interest, of which, as the church of 


• The pretender, who resided at Urhino, having received intelligence from 
Palis, that there was a desiipi (bnned against his life. Pope Clement XI. gave di- 
rections that all foreigners in tliat neighbourhoed, especially English, should be 
arrested. The Earl of Peterborough arriving at Bologna, with a few armed fol- 
lowers, was seized, with all his papers. Being interrogated, he said he came to 
pass some time in Italy, for the neiiedt of the air. He was close confined for a 
whole month in Fort urbinn, and his ntteltdaeis were sent to prison. Nothing 
appearing to justify the suspicion, he wns dismissed with uncoromon civility. 1 he 
king demanding reparation for this intul^ the pope wrote with his own liaiid a 
letter to an ally of Great Brilnio, declaring Ihat the Legate of Bologna had vio- 
lently and unjustly, without the knowledge of his Ilolincss, caused the Earl of 
Peterborough to be seised upon suspicions which proved to he ill-grounded. 
Tlie Cardinal Legate sent a declaration lUthe English admiral in the Mediterra- 
nean, diat he bad aaiced forgiveoess of Ms Holiness, and now begged iiardon of 
his Britanuio majesty, for having uuadvistdiy arrested a Peer of Great Briuia ou 
bis travels. 
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England waa unquestionably the main support and bulwark, so 
would she reap the principal benefit of every advantage accruing 
from tJie union and mutual charity of all protestauts. After the 
addresses of thanks, which were couched in the usual style the 
Commons proceeded to take into consideration the estimates’ and 
accounts, in order to settle the establishment of the army, navy, 
and ordnance. Ten thousand men were voted for the sea-service. 
When the supply for the army fell under deliberation, a very warm 
debate ensued, upon the number of troops necessary to be main* 
tamed. Sir A\ illLini Wyndham, Mr. Shippen, and Mr. Walpole, 
in a long elaborate harangue, insisted upon its being reduced to 
twelve thousand. They were answered by Mr. Craggs, secretary 
at war, and Sn David Dalrymple. Mr. Shippen in the course of 
the debate, said the second paragraph of tlie lung’s speech seemed 
rather to be calculated for the meridian of Germany than for 
Great liritam ; and it was a great misfortune that the king was a 
stranger to our language and constitution. Mr. I.echmere affirmed 
this was a scandalous invective against the king’s person and oo- 
vemment ; and moved that he who uttered it should be sent to the 
tower, Mr. Shippen, refusing to retract or excuse what he had 
said, was voted to the tower by a great majority; and the nuin bes- 
ot standing forces was fixed at sixteen thousand three hundred and 
rorty-seven effecUve men. 

V. On account of tlie great scarcity of silver coin, occasioned 
by tlie exportation of silver, and the hnportation of gold, a motion 
was naade to put a stop to this growing evil by lowering the value 
1 ^ specie. The commons e.xamined a representation w liich 

had been luade to the treasury by Sir Isasc New ton, master of the 
mint, on this subject. Mr. Caswell explained the nature of a 
clandestine trade carried on by the Dutch and Uamburgliers, in 
concert with the Jews of England and other traders, for exporting 
the sUver com and iinpurtiug gold, w hich being coined at the mint, 
yielded a profit of fifteen pence upon every guinea. The house 
in an address to the king, desired that a proclamation might be 
issued forbidding all persons to uUer or receive guineas at a higher 
whh "hillings each. His majesty complied 

,u‘ t H but people hoarding up their silver, in h^es 

' ij *1^ ** would be raised, dr in apprcliensiou that the 

gold would be. lowered still fartlier, the two houses resolved that 
the slaudard of the gold and silver coins of the kingdom should 
not be altered m fineness, weight or denomination ; and they 
ordered a bill to be brought in, to prevent the melling down of 
e ulver com. At this period, one James Shepherd, a youth of 
hi?:.™****’ apprentice to a coachmaker, and an enthusiast in Jaco- 

for ass’assbat^. **!?-'^ clergyman, proposing a scheme 

owned the George. He was immediately apprehended, 

'I'l ; ceodemned, and executed at Tyburn, 

lliis was hkewue the fate of the Marquis dc Palleotti, an Italiau 
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nobleman, brother to the duchess of Shrewsbury. Hehad, in a trans- 
port of passion, killed his own servant; and seemed indeed to be 
disordered in his brain. After he had received sentence of death, the 
king’s pardon was earnestly solicited by his sister, the duchess, and 
many other persons of the first distinction : but the common 
people became so clamorous, that it was thought dangerous to 
rescue him from the penalties of the law, which lie accordingly 
underwent in the most ignominious manner. No subject produced 
so much heat and altercation in parliament during this session, as 
did the bill fur regulating the land forces, and punishing mutiny 
and desertion : a bill which was looked upon as an encroachment 
upon the liberties and constitution of Lngland, inasmuch as it 
established martial law, which wrested from the civil magistrate the 
cognizance of crimes and misdemeanours committed by the sol- 
diers and officers of the army : a jurisdiction inconsistent with the 
genius and disposition of the people. Tlie dangers that might ac- 
crue from such a power were explained in the lower house by 
Mr. Hutchinson, Mr. Harley, and Mr. Robert Walpole, uhich 
last, however, voted afterwards for the bill. In the House of 
Lords, it was strenuously opposed by the Earls of Oxford, Straf- 
ford, and Lord Harcourt. Their objections were answered by 
Lord Carteret. ’I'he bill passed by a great majority ; birt divers 
lords entered a protest. This aft'air being discussed, a bill was 
brought in for vesting in trustees the forfeited estates in Britain 
and Ireland, to be sold for the use of the public; for giving re- 
lief to lawful creditors, by deterininiug the claims, and for the 
more effectual bringing into the respective exchequers the rents 
and profits of the estates till sold. 'J'he time of claiming >vas pro- 
longed : the sum of twenty thousand pounds was reserved out of 
the sale of the estates in Scotland, for erecting schools; and eight 
thousand pounds for building barracks in that kingdom. The king 
having signified, by a message to the House of Commons, that he 
had lately received such information from abroad, as gave reason 
to believe that a naval force, emjiloyed where it should be neces- 
sary, would give weight to his endeavours; he therefore, thought 
fit to acquaint the House with this circumstance, not doubting but 
that in case he should be obliged, at this critical juncture, to ex- 
ceed the number of men grunted this year for the sea-service, the 
house would provide for such excess. — 'I'he commons imme- 

diately drew up and presented an address, assuring his majesty that 
they would make good such exceedinos of seanien as he should 
find necessary to preserve the tranquillity of Europe. On the 
twenty-first day of March, the king went to the House of Peers, 
and having passed the bills that were ready for the royal assent, or- 
dered the parliament to be prorogued*. 

• Esrl Cowper, Lord-Ch»ncellor, resigned the great seal; which was at first 
put in commission, but afterwards given to Lord Parker, as High CbancelJar. 
The Earl of Sunderland was made President of the Council, nnd p'lrst Commis- 
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1718. VI. The King of Spain, by the care and indefatigable 
diligence of his prime minister, Cardinal Alberoni, equipped a 
very formidable armament, which, in the beginmng of June, set 
sail from Barcelona towards Italy ; but the destination of it-was 
not known. A strong squadron having been fitted out in England, 
the Marquis de Monteleone, ambassador from Spain, presented 
a memorial to the British ministry, importing that so powerful an 
armament in time of peace could not but give umbrage to the king 
his master, and alter the good intelligence that subsisted between 
the two crowns. In answer to this representation, the ministers 
de'clared that the king intended to send Admiral Bymg with a pow> 
erful squadron into the Mediterranean, to maintain the neutrality 
in Italy. Meanwhile, the negociations between the English and 
French ministers produced the quadruple alliance, by which King 
George and the regent prescribed a peace, between the Emperor, 
the King of Spain, and the King of Sicily, and undertook to com- 
pel Philip and the Savoyard to submit to such conditions as they 
had concerted with his Imperial majesty. These powers were 
allowed only three months to consider the articles, and declare 
whether they would reject them, or acquiesce in the partition. 
Nothing could be more contradictory to the true interest of Great 
Britain than this treaty, which destroyed the balance in Italy, by 
throwing such an accession of power into the hands of the house of 
Austria. It interrupted the commerce with Spain ; involved the 
kingdom in an immediate war with that monarchy ; and gave rise 
to all the quarrels and disputes which have arisen between England 
and Spain in the sequel. The states-general did not approve of 
such violent measures, and for some time kept aloof: but at length ' 
they acceded to the quadruple alliance, which indeed was no other 
than a very (expensive compliment to the emperor, who was de- 
sirous of adding Sicily to his other Italian dominions. 

VII. The King of England had used some endeavours to com- 
promise the difference between his Imperial majesty and the 
Spanish branch of the house of Bourbon. Lord Stanhope had 
been sent to Madrid, with a plan of pacification, which being re- 
jected by Philip, as partial a^ iniquitous, the king determine to 
support his m^iation by force of arms. Sir George Byng sailed 
from Spithead on the fourtli day of June, with twenty ships of the 
line, two fire-ships, two bomb-vessels, and anmle instructions how 
to act on all emergencies. He arrived off Cape St. Vincent on 
the thirtieth day of the month, and dispatched his secretary to 
Cadiz, with a letter to Colonel Stanhope, the British minister at 
Madrid, desiring him to inform his most Cathofic Majesty of the 
admirals arriving in those parts, and lay before him this article of 
his instructions: “.You are to make instances with both parties to 
cease from using any farther acts of hostility : but in case the 

sioner of the treasury,' Lord Stanhope and Mr. Ciaggs were appointed Secretaries 
of State, Lord Stanhope and Lord Cadogan were afterwards created earls. 
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Spaniards do still insist, with their siiips 6f war and forces, to at- 
tack the kingdom of Nafdes, or odier the territories of the em- 
peror in Italy, or to land in any part of Italy, which can only be 
with a design to invade the emperor’s dominions, against whom 
only they have declared war by wivading Sardinia; or if they 
should endravour to make themselves masters of the kingdom of 
Sicily, which must be wkfa a design to invade the kingdom of 
Naples ; in which case you are, with all your power, to hinder 
and obstruct the same. If it should so happen, that at your ar- 
rival, with our fleet under your, command, in the Mediterranean, 
the Spaniards should already have landed any troops in Italy,* in 
order to invade the emperor’s territories, yoo shall endeavour 
amicably to dissuade them from persevering in such an attempt, 
and offer them your assistance to help them to withdraw their 
troops, and put an end to all further acts of hostility. But in 
case these your friendly endeavours should prove ineffectual, you 
shall, by keeping company with, of intercepting their ships or 
convoy ; or if it be necessary, by openly opposing them, defend 
the emperor’s territories from any farther attempt.” When Car- 
dinal Alberoni perused these instructions, he told Colonel Stanp- 
hope, with some warmth, that his master would run all hazards, 
and even suffer himself to be driven out of Spain, rather than 
recal his troops, or consent to a suspenston of arms. He said 
the Spaniards were not to be frightened ; and he was so well con- 
vinced that the fleet would do their duly, that iu case of their beuig 
attacked by Admiral Byng, he should be iu no pain for the suc- 
cess. Mr. Stanhope presenting him with a list of the Bntish 
squadron, lie threw it upon the ground with gicat emotion. He 
promised, however, to lay tlie adroiial’s letter before tlie king, and 
to let the envoy know ms majesty’s resolnnon. Such an inter- 
position could not bitt be .'very provoking to tlieSj^wh minister; 
'who had laid Ids account wulh' the conquestof Sicily, and for that 
purpose prepared an armament which was altogctlier surprising, 
considering the late shattered condition of the Spanish affairs. 
But he seems to have put too much coiitidciice in the strength of 
the Spanish fleet. In a few days he sent back tlie admiral's letter 
to Mr. Stanhope, with a note under it, importing, that the Che- 
valier Byng might execute the orders he had received from die 
king his master. 

VIII. The admiryl, in passing by Gibraltar, was joined by Vice- 
Admiral Cornwall, with two ships. He proceeded to Minorca, 
where he relieved the garrison of Port-Mahon. Tlien he sailed 
for Naples, where he arrived on the first day of August, and w'as 
received as a deliverer: ftnr the Neapolitans had been under tlie 
utmost terror of an invasion from the Spaniards. Sir George 
Byng received intelligence from the viceroy. Count Dann, who 
treated him with the most distinguishing marks of respect, that the 
Spanish army, amounting to thir^ thousand men, commanded by 
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the Marquis de Lede, had landed in Sicily, reduced Palermo and 
Messina, and were then nnployed in the siege of the citadel be- 
longing to this last city ; that the Piedmontese garrison would be 
obliged to surrender, if not speedily relieved : that an alliance was 
upon the carpet between the emperor and the King of Sicily, 
which last had desired tJie assistance of the Imperial troops, arid 
agreed to receive them into the citadel of Messuia. The admiral 
immediately resolved to sail thither, and took under his convoy a 
reinforcement of two thousand Germans for the citadel, under the 
command of General Wetzel. He forthwith tailed from Naples, 
and on the ninth day of August was in sight of the Faro of Mes- 
sina. He dispatched his own captain with a polite message to the 
> Marquis de Lede, proposing a cessation of arms io Sicily Cor two 
months, that the powers of Europe might have time to concert 
measures for restoring a lasting peace ; and declaring, that should 
this proposal be rejected, he would, in pursuance of bis directions, 
use all his force to prevent further attempts to disturb the do- 
minions his master had engaged to defend. The Spanish general 
answered, that be had no power to treat, and couseqaently could 
not agree to an armistice, but should obey liis orders, which ds- 
recled him to reduce Sicily for liis master the King of Spain. 
The Spanish tlcel had saikd from the harbour of Messina ou the 
day before the English squadron appeared. Admiral Byiig aup- 
posed they had retired to Malta, and directed bis course toward 
Messina, m order to encourage and suptporl the garrison in the 
citadel. But, in doubling the point of Faro, he descried two 
Spanish scouts, and leanii^ from the people of a felucca from 
the Calabrian shore, that they bad seen from the kills the Spanish 
deet Ijiiig to in order of battle. The admiral iiiiuiedifltely de- 
tached the German troops to Keggio, under convoy of two ships 
of war. Then he stood through tlie Faro after tlie Spani^ scouts 
that led him to their main fleet, which before noon he descried iu 
line' of battle, amounting to seven-and-twenty sail large and smaU, 
besides two tire-ships, four bomb-vessels, and seven galhes. They 
were commanded lu chief by Don Antonio de Castanita, under 
whom were the four tiear-Adniirals Cbaooii, Mari, Guevara, and 
Carainock. At sight of the English squadron, they stood away 
large, and Byng gave chase all the rest of the day. In the morn* 
ing, which was the eleventh of August, Rear-Admiral de Mad^ 
with six ships of war, the gallies, fire-ships and bomb-ketches se- 
parated from the main fleet, and stood m for the Sicilian shore. 
'ITie English admiral detach^ Captain Walton with five ships m 
pursuit of them; and they were soon engaged. He himself con- 
tinued to chase their main fleet ; and about ten o’clock the battle 
began. The Spaniards seemed to be distracted in their councils, 
and acted in confusion. They made a running fight : yet the ad- 
mirals behaved with course and activity, in spite of which they 
were all taken, except Cammock, who made his escape with three 
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ships of war and thiee frigates. In this engagement, which hap* 
pened off Cape Passaro, Captain Haddock, of the Grafton, sig* 
nalized his courage in an extraordinary manner. On tiie eigh* 
teenth the admiral received a letter from Captain Walton, dated off 
Syracuse, intimating that he had taken four Spanish ships of war, 
together with a bomb-ketch, and a vessel laden with arms : and that 
he had burned four ships of the line, a fire-ship, and a bomb- 
vessel *. Had the Spaniards followed the advice of Rear-Admiral 
Cammock, who was a native of Ireland, Sir George Byng would 
not have obtained such an easy victory. nThat officer proposed 
that they should remain at anchor in tlie road of Paradise, with 
their broadsides to the sea; in 'which case the English admiral 
would have found it a very difficult task to attack them ; for the 
coast is so bold, that the largest ships could ride with a cable 
ashore ; whereas farther out the currents are so various and rapid, 
that the English squadron could not have come to anchor, or lie 
near them in order of battle : besides the Spaniards might have 
been reinforced from the army on shore, which would have raised 
batteries to annoy the assailants. Before King George had re- 
ceived an account of this engagement from the admiral, he 
wrote him a letter with his own hand, approving his conduct. 
When Sir George’s eldest son arrived in England, with a circum- 
stantial account of the action, he was graciously received, and 
sent back with plenipotentiary powers to his father, that he might 
negociate with the several princes and states of Italy, as he should 
see occasion. The son likewise carried the king’s royal grant to 
the officers and seamen, of the prizes they had taken from the 
Spaniards. Notwithstanding this victory, the Spanish army car- 
ried on the siege of the citadel of Messina with such vigour, that 
the governor surrendered the place by capitulation on the twenty- 
ninra day of September. A treaty was now concluded at Vienna 
between the 'emperor and the Duke of Savoy. They agreed to 
form an army for the conquest of Sardinia in behalf of the duke; 
and in the mean time this prince engaged to evacuate Sicily ; but 
until his troops could be conveyed from that island, he consented 
that they sh6uld co-operate with the Germans against the common 
enemy. Admiral Byng continued to assist the Imperialists in 
Sicily during the best part of the winter, by scouring the seas of 
the Spaniards, and keeping the communication open between the 
German forces and the Calabrian shore, from whence they were 
supplied w ith provisions. He acted in this service with equal con- 
duct, resolution, and activity. He conferred with the V iceroy of 
Naples, and the other Imperial Generals about the operations of 

* This letter is justly deemed a curious specimen of the laconic style. 

" Sir, 

" We have taken and destroyed all the Spanish ships and vessels which irere 
upon the coast ; the number as per marsin. I am, &c. 

O. WALTON.” . 
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the ensuing campaign, ami Count Hamilton was dispatched to 
Vienna, to lay before the emperor the n?sult of their deliberations; 
then the admiral set sail for Mahon, where the ships might be re- 
fitted, and put in a condition to take the sea in the spring. 

IX. Tlie destruction of the Spanish fleet was a subject that 
employed the deliberations and conjectures of all the politicians in 
Europe. Spain exclaimed against the conduct of England, as in- 
consistent with the rules of good faith, for the observation of 
which she had always been so famous. The Marquis de Monte- 
leone wrote a letter to Mr. Secretary Craggs, in which he expos- 
tulated with him upon such an unprecedented outrage. Cardinal 
Alberoni, in a letter to that minister, inveiglied against it as a base 
unworthy action. He said the neutrality of Italy was a weak pre- 
tence, since every body knew that neutrality had long been at an 
end ; and that the prince’s guarantees of the treaty of Utrecht 
were entirely discharged from their engagements, not only by the 
scandalous infringements committed by the Austrians in the evacu- 
ation of Catalonia and Majorca ; but also because the guarantee 
was na longer binding than till a peace was concluded with France. 
He taxed the British, ministry with having revived and supported 
this neutrality, not by an amicable mediation, but by open vio- 
lence, and artfully abusing the confidence and security of the 
Spaniards. This was the language of disappointed ambition. Ne- 
vertheless it must be owned, that the conduct of England, on this 
occasion, was irregular, partial, and precipitate. 

X. The parliament meeting on the eleventh day of November, 
the king, in his speech, declared that the court of Spain had re- 
jected all his amicable proposals, and broke through their most 
solemn engagements, for the security of the British commerce. 
To vindicate, therefore, the faith of his former treaties, as well as 
to maintain those he had lately made, and to protect and defend 
the trade of his subjects, which had in every branch been violent- 
ly and unjustly oppressed, it became necessary for his naval forces 
to check their progress : that notwithstanding the success of his 
arms, that court had lately given orders at all the ports of Spain 
and of the West-Indies to tit out privateers against the English. 
He said he was persuaded, that a British parliament would ena- 
ble him to resent such treatment ; and he assured them that his 
good brother, the regent of France, was ready to concur with him 
in the most vigorous measures. A strong opposition was made in 
both Houses to the motion for an address of thanks and congratu- 
lation proposed by Lord Carteret. Several peers observed, that 
such an address was, in effect, to approve a sea-fight which might 
be attended with dangerous consequences, and to give the sanc- 
tion of that august assembly to measures which, upon examina- 
tion, might appear either to clash with the law of nations, or for- 
mer treaties, or to be prejudicial to the trade of Great Britain 
that they ought to proceed with the utmost caution and matures! 

VOL. II. & 
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those that should apprehend the Duke of Ormond, or any gentle- 
man embarked in that expedition. Troops were ordered to assem- 
ble in the north, and in the west of England: two thousand men 
were demanded of the states-general ; a strong squadron was equip- 
ped to oppose the Spanish armament ; and the Duke of Orleans 
made a proffer to King George of twenty batuiions for his 
service. 

XV. His majesty having communicated to both Houses of par- 
liament, the repealed advices he had received touching this project- 
ed descent, they promised to support him against all his enemies. 
'Diey desired he would augment his forces by sea and land ; and 
assured him they would make good the extraordinary expence. 
Two thousand men were landed from Holland, and six battalions 
of imperialists from the Austrian Netherlands. The Duke of Or- 
mond sailed from Cadiz, and proceeded as far as Cape Finisterre, 
where his fleet was dispersed and disabled by a violent storm, 
which entirely defeated the purposed expedition. Two frigates, 
however, arrived in Scotland, with the Earls Marischal and Sea- 
forth, tiic Marquis of Tullibardine, some tield-oflicers, three hun- 
dred Spaniards, and arms for two thousand men. I'liey were 
joined by a small body of HiglJanders, and possessed themselves 
of Donan castle. Against these adventurers General Wightnian 
marched with a body of regular troops from Inverness, 'lliey had 
taken possession of the pass at GIcnshiel; but, at the approach of 
the king's forces, retired to the pass at Siratcjiell, which they re- 
solved to defend. 'I'hey were attacked and driven from one emi- 
nence to another till night, when the Highlanders dispersed; and 
next day the Spaniards surrendc-ied themselves prisoners of war. 
Marischal, Scaforth, and Tullibardine, with some officers, retired 
to one of the western isles, in order to wait an opportunity of being 
conveyed to the continent. 

XVI. On the last day of February the Duke of Somerset repre- 
sented in the House of Lords, that the number of peers being 
very much increased, especially since the union of tlie two king- 
doms, it seemed absolutely necessary to take efliectual measures for 
preventing the inconveniences that might attend the creation of a 
great number of peers, to serve a present purpose: an expedient 
which had been actually taken in the late reign. He therefore 
moved that the bill should be brought in, to settle and limit the 
peerage, in such a manner, that the number of English peers 
'Should not be enlarged beyond six above the present number, 
which, upon failure of male issue, might be supplied by new crea- 
tions: that instead of the sixteen elective peers from Scotland, 
twenty-five should be made hereditary on the part of that kingdom; 
and that thb number, upon failure of the heirs-roale, should be 
supplied from the other members of the Scottish peerage. This 
bill was intended as a restraint upon the Prince of Wales, who 
happened to be at variance with the present ministry. The mo- 
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Xin. Meanwhile Cardinal Alberoni employed all bis intrigues, 
power, and industry, for the gratibcation of bis revenge. He 
caused new ships to be built, the sea-ports to be put in a posture 
of defence; succours to be sent to Sicily, and the proper mea- 
sures to be taken for the security of Sardinia. He, by means of 
the Prince de Cellamare, the Spanish ambassador at Paris, cabal- 
led with the malcontents of that kingdom, who were numerous 
and powerful. A scheme was actually formed for seizing the re- 
gent, and securing the person of the king. The Duke of Orleans 
owed the first intimation of this plot to King George, who gave 
him to understand, that a conspiracy was formed against his per- 
son and government. The regent immediately took measures fur 
W'atching the conduct of all suspected persons; but the whole in- 
trigue was discovered by accident. The Prince dc Cellamare en- 
trusted his dispatches to the Abb6 Poitocarrero, and to a son of 
the Marquis de Monteleone. These emissaries set out from Paris 
in a post-chaise, and were overturned. The postillion overheard 
Portocarrero say, he would not have lost his portmanteau fur a 
hundred thousand pistoles. 'I'he man, at his return to Paris, gave 
notice to the government of what be bad observed. 'Die Spa- 
niards, being ' pursued, were overtaken and seized at Poictiers, 
with the portmanteau, in which the regent found two letters that 
made him acquainted with the particulars of the conspiracy. The 
Prince dc Cellamare was immediately conducted to the frontiers ; 
the Duke of Maine, the Marquis de Pompadour, the Cardinal de 
PoUgnac, and many other persons of distinction, were committed 
to different prisons. 'Die regent declared war against Spain, on 
the.twenty-nintlrday of December ; and an army of six-and-thirty 
thousand men began its march towards that kingdom in Januaiy, 
under ike command of the Duke of Berwick. 

XIV. Cardinal Alberoni had likewise formed a scheme in fa- 
vour of the. pretender. 'Die Duke- ef Ormond repairing to Madrid, 
held conferences with his eminence ; - and measures were concerted 
for exciting anoll^ insurrection in Greet Britain. The Chevalier 
de St George qukted'Urbino by stealth; and embarking at Net- 
teno, landed at Culiari in March. From thence he took his pas- 
sage to Roses in Catalonia, and proceeded to Madrid, where Ke 
was received with great cordiality, and treated as King of Great 
Britain. An armament had been equipped of ten ships of war 
and transports, having on board six thousand reg;ular troops, with 
arms for twelve thousand men. 'Die command of this fleet was 
bestowed on the Duke of Ormond, with the title of captain-general 
of his moat catholic majesty. He was provided with declarations 
in I he name of that king, importing, that for many good reasons 
he had sent part of hb land and sea forces into England and 
Scotland, to act as auxiliaries to King James. His Britannic 
majerty, having received from the regent of France timely notice 
of lius intended invasion, offered, by proclamation, rewards to 
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gospel, that this desire must be kept within due bounds, and not 
entrench upon the rights and liberties of their fellow-creatures and 
countrymen. After a long debate, the House agreed to leave out- 
some clauses concerning the test and corporation acts : then the 
bill was committed, and afterwards^sassed. In the Lower House 
' it met with violent opposition, in spite of which it was carried by. 
the mmority. 

XI I. The king on the seventeeth day of December, sent a 
message to the Commons, importing, that all his endeavours to 
procure redress for the injuries done to his subjects by the King 
of Spain having proved ineffectual, he had found it necessary to 
declare war against titat monarch. When a motion was made for 
an address, to assure the king they would cheerfully support him 
in the prosecution of the war, Mr. Shippen and some other mem- 
bers said, they did not see the necessity of involving the nation 
in a war, on account of'some grievances of which the merchants 
complained, as these might be amicably redressed. Mr. Stanhope 
assured the House, that he had presented five-and-tweiity memo- 
rials to the ministry of Spain on that subject, without success. 
Mr. Methuen accounted for the dilatory proceedings of the Spa- 
nish court in commercial affairs, by explaining the great variety of 
regulations in the several provinces and ports of that kingdom. It 
was suggested, that the ministry paid ve^ little regard to tlie trade 
and interest of the nation ; inasmuch as it appeared by the answei 
from a secretary of state to the letter of the Marquis de. Montele- 
oiie, that tliey would have overlooked the violation of the treaties 
of commerce, provided Spain had accepted the conditions stipu- 
lated in the quadruple alliance ; for it was 4here expressly said, 
that his majesty, the Xing of Great Britain, did not seek to ag- 
grandize himself by any new acquisitions, but was rather inclined 
to sacrifice something of his own to procure the general quiet and 
tranquillity of Europe. A member observed, that nobody could 
tell how far that sacrifice would have extended ; but certainly it 
was a very uncommon stretch of condescension. This sacrifice 
was said to be the cession of Gibraltar and Port Mahon, which 
the regent of France had offered to the King of Spain, provided 
he would accede to the quadruple alliance. Horatio Walpole 
observed, that the disposition of Sicily in favour of the emperor 
was an infraction of the treaty of Utrecht; and bis brother ex- 
claimed against the injustice of attacking the Spanish fleet before 
a declaration of war. Notwithstanding all these arguments and 
objections, the majority agreed to the address; and such another 
was carried in the Upper House without a division. The decla- 
ration of war against Spain was published with the usual solemni- 
ties ; but this war was not a favourite of the people, and therefore 
did not produce those acclamations that were usual on such ocev 
sioDS. 
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tinn was supported by the Duke of Argyle, now lord*steward of 
the hon^ichold, the Earls of Sunderland and Carlisle. It was 
o]>posed by the Earl of Oxford, who said, that although he ex- 
j>ccted nothing from the crown, he would never give his vote for 
lopping off so valuable a branch of the prerogative, w hich ena- 
bled the king to reward merit and virtuous actions. The debate 
was adjourned to the second day of March, when Earl Stanhope 
delivered a message from the king, intimating, that as they had 
under consideration the state of the British peerage, he had so 
much at hearty the settling it upon such a foundation, as might, se- 
cure the freedom and constitution of parliaments in all future ages, 
that he was willing his prerogative should not stand in the way of 
so great and necessary a work. Another violent debate ensued 
between the two factions. 'Fhe question here, as in almost every 
other dispute, was not, Whether the measure proposed was ad- 
vantageous to the nation ? but. Whether the tory or the whig in- 
terest should predominate in parliament i Earl Cowper affirmed, 
that the part of the bill relating to the Scottish peerage, was a 
manifest violation of the treaty of union, as well as a flagrant piece 
of injustice, as it would deprive persons of their right, witliout 
being heard, and without any pretence or forfeiture on their part. 
He observed, that the Scottish peers excluded from the number of 
the twenty-five would be in a worse condition than any other sub- 
iects in the kingdom ; for they would be neither electing nor elect- 
ed, neither representing nor represented. These objections w'ere 
over-ruled: several resolutions were taken agreeably to the mo- 
tion ; and the judges were ordered to prepare and bring in the 
bill. This measure alarmed the generality of Scottish peers, as 
well as many English commoners, who saw in the bill tlic avenues 
of dignity and title shut up against them; and they did not fail 
to exclaim against it, as an encroachment upon tlie fundamental 
maxims of the constitution. Treatises were writ and published on 
both sides of the question : and a national clamour began to arise, 
when Earl Stanhope observed, in tlie House, that as the bill had 
raised strange apprehensions, he thought it advisable to postpone 
the further consideration of it till a more proper opportunity. It 
was accordingly dropped, and the parliament prorogued on the 
eighteenth day of April, on which occasion his majesty told both 
Houses, that the Spanish king had acknowledged the pretender. 

17 19* XVII. The king having appointed lords justices to rule 
the kingdom in his absence, embarked in May for iJolland, from 
whence he proceeded to Hanover, where be concluded a peace 
witli Ulrica, the new Queen of Sweden. By this treaty Sweden 
yielded for ever to the royal and electoral House of Brunswick, 
the duchies of Bremen and Verden, with all their dependencies: 
King George obbged himself to pay a million of.rix-dollars to the 
Queen of Sweden ; and to renew, as King of Great Britain and 
Elector of Hanover, the alliances formerly subsisting between his 
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predecessors and that kingdom. He likewise mediated a peace 
between Sweden and his former allies, the Danes and Prussians, 
and the Poles. The czar, however, refused to give up his schemes 
of coih(]uest. He sent his fleet to the Sclieuron or Batses of Swe- 
den, where his ti>3ops landing, to the number of fifteeen thousand, 
committed dreadful outrages : but Sir John Norris, who coinniand- 
ed an I'inglish squadron in those seas, having orders to support the 
negociations, and oppose an; hostilities that might be committed, 
the czar, dreading the fate of the Spanish navy, tlionght proper to 
recal his fleet. In the Mediterranean, Admiral Byng acted with 
unwearied vigour in assisting the imperialists to finish the conquest 
of Sicily. The court of Vienna had agreed to scud a strong body 
of forces to finish the reduction of that island ; and the command 
in this expedition was bestowed upon the Count de Merci, with 
whom Sir George Byng conferred at Naples. This admiral sup- 
plied them with ammunition and artillery from the Spanish prizes. 
He took the whole reinforcement under liis convoy, and saw them 
safely landed in the bay of Patti, to the number of three thousand 
five hundred horse, and ten thousand infantry. Count Merci think- 
ing himself more than a match for the Spanish forces commanded 
by the Marquis de Lede, attacked him in a strong camp at Fran- 
ca-Villa: and was repulsed with the loss of five thousand men, 
himself being dangerously wounded in the action. Here his army 
must have perished for want of provision, had not they been sup- 
plied bv the English navy. ' 

XVill. Admiral Byng no sooner learned the bad success of 
the attack at Franca-Villa, than he embarked two battalions from 
the garrison of Melszzo, and about a thousand recruits, whom he 
sent under a convoy through the Faro to Scheso-bay, in order to 
reinforce the imperial army. He afterwards assisted at a council 
of war with the German generals, who, in consequence of his ad- 
vice, undertook the siege of Messina. Tlien he repaired to Na- 
ples, where lie proposed to Count Gallas, the new viceroy, that 
the troops destined for the conquest of Sardinia should be first 
l.inded in Sicily, and co-operate towards the conquest of that island. 
The proposal was inmiediately dispatched to the court of Vienna. 
Ill tlie mean time, the admiral returned to Sicily, and assisted at 
the Siege of Messina. The town surrendered : the garrison retired 
into the citadel : and the remains of the Spanish navy, which had 
escaped at Passaro, were now destroyed in the Mole. The em- 
peror approved of the scheme proposed by the English admiral, to 
whom he w rote a very gracious letter, intimating that he had dis- 
patched orders to the Governor of Milan, to detach the troops 
designed for .Sardinia to Vado, in order to be transported into Italy. 
The admiral charged himself with the performance of this service. 
Having furnished the imperial army before Messina with anotfier 
supply of cannon, powder, and shot, upon his own credit, he set 
sail for ^'^ado, where he surmounted numberless difficulties, start- 
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ed by the jealousy of Count Bonneval. who was unwilling to see 
his troops, destined for Sardinia, now diverted to another expe- 
dition, in which he could not enjoy the chief command. At length. 
Admiral Byng saw the forces embarked, and convoyed them to 
Messina, the citadel of which surrendered in a fetv days after their 
arrival. By this time the Marquis de Lede had fortified a strong 
post at Castro-Giovanne, in tlie centre of the island: and canton- 
ed his troops about Aderno, Palermo, and Catanea. The impe- 
rialists could not pretend to attack him in this situation, norcionid 
they remain in the neighbourhood of Messina, on account of the 
scarcity of provisions. Iliey would, tlierefore, have been obliged 
to quit the island during the winter, had not the admiral under- 
taken to transport them by sea to Trapani, where they could ex- 
tend themselves in a plentiful country, lie not only executed this 
enterprise, but even supplied them with com from Tunis, as the 
harvest of Sicily had been gathered into the Sjianisli magazines. 
It was the second day of March before the last embarkation of the 
imperial troops were landed at Trapani. 

XIX. The Marquis de Lede immediately retired with his army 
to Alcamo, from whence he sent his Mareschal de Camp to Count 
Merci and the English admiral, with overtures for evacuating Si- 
cily. The proposals were not disagreeable to the Germans ; but 
Sir George Byng declared that the Spaniards should not quit tlie 
island while the war continued, as he foresaw that these troops 
would be employed against France or England. He agreed, 
however, with Count Merci, in proposing, that if the Marquis 
would surrender Palermo, and retire into the middle part of the 
island, they would consent to an armistice for six weeks, until the 
sentiments of their difTerent courts should be known. The mar- 
quis offered to surrender Palermo, in consideration of a suspension 
of arms for three mouths ; but, wliile this negociation was depend- 
ing, he received advice from Madrid, that a general peace was 
concluded. Nevertheless, he broke off the treaty, in obedience to 
a secret order for that purpose. The King of Spain hoped to 
obtain the restitution of St. Sebastian’s, Fontarahia, and other 
places taken in the course Of the war, in exchange for the evacu- 
ation of Sicily. Hostilities were Continued until the admiral re- 
ceived advice from the Earl of Stair at Paris, that the Spanish am- 
bassador at the Hague had signed the quadruple alliance. By the 
same courier packets were delivered to the Count de Merci and 
the Marquis de Lede, which last gave the admiral and imperial < 
general to. understand that he looked upon the peace as a tiling 
concluded ; and was ready to treat for a cessation of hostilities. 
'Fhe^ insisted upon his delivering up Palermo ; on the other hand, 
he urged, that as their masters were in treaty, for settlinjg the 
terms of evdeuatiug Sicily and Sardinia, he did not think himself 
authorised to agree to a cessation, except on condition that each 
party should remain on the ground mey occupied, and expect 
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further orders from their principals. After a fruitless interview 
between the three chiefs at the Cassine de Rossignola, the im- 
perial general resolved to undertake the siege of Palermo : with 
this view he decamped from Alcamo on the eighteenth day of 
April, and followed the Marquis de Lede, who retreated before 
him, and took possession of the advantageous posts that command- 
ed the passes into the plain of Palermo : but Count Merci, with 
indefatigable diligence, marched over the mountains, while the ad- 
miral coasted along shore, attending the motions of the army^ 
'Hie Spanish general perceiving the Germans advancing into the 
plain, retired under the cannon of Palermo, and fortified his camp 
with strong entrenchments. On the second day of May the Ger- 
mans took one of the enemy’s redoubts by surprise, and the Mar- 
quis de Lede ordered all his forces to be drawn out to retake this 
fortification: both armies were on the point of engaging, when a 
courier arrived in a felucca, with a packet for the marquis, con- 
taining full powers to treat and agree about the evacuation of the 
island, and the transportation of the army to Spain. He forth- 
with drew off his army ; and sent a trumpet to the general and ad- 
miral, with letters, informing them of the orders he had received. 
Commissioners were appointed on each side, the negociations be- 
gun, and the convention signed in a very few days. Ihe Ger- 
mans were put in possession of Palermo, and the Spanish army 
marched to Tauromini, from .whence they were transported to 
Barcelona. 

XX. The admiral continued in the Mediterranean until he had 
seen tlie islands of Sicily and Sardinia evacuated by the Spaniards, 
and the mutual cessions executed between the emperor and the 
Hukc of Savoy; in consequence of which, four battalions of Pied- 
montese troops were transported from Palermo to Sardinia, and 
took possession of Cagliari in the name of their master. In a 
word, Admiral Byng bore such a considerable share in this war 
of Sicily, that the fate of the island depended wholly on his cou- 
rage, vigilance, and conduct. When he wailed on his majesty at 
Hanover, he met with a very gracious reception. The king told 
him he had found out the secret of obliging his enemies as well as 
his friends ; for the court of Spain had mentioned him in the most 
honourable terms, with respect to his candid and friendly deport- 
ment, in providing transports and other necessaries tor the. embark- 
ation of their troops, and in protecting them from oppression. He 
was appointed treasurer of the navy, and rear-admiral of Great 
Britain : in a little time the king ennobled biin, by the title of 
Viscount Torrington : lie was declared a privy-couiisellor , and af- 
terwards made Knight of the Bath, at the revival of that order. 
During these occurrences in the Mediterranean, tlie Duke of Ber- 
wick advanced with the French army to the frontiers of Spain, 
where he took Fort- Passage and destroyed six ships of war that 
were on the stocks : then he reduced Fontarabia and St. Sebasti- 
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an’s, together with Port Antonio in the bottom of the bay of Bis- 
cay. In tliis last exploit the French were assisted by a detach- 
ment of English seamen, who burned two large ships unfinished, 
and a great quantity of naval stores. The King of England, witli 
a view to indemnify himself for the expence of the war, projected 
the conquest of Corunna in Biscay, and of Peru in South-America. 
Four thousand men, commanded by Lord Cobham, were embark- 
ed at the isle of Wight, and sailed on the twenty-first day of Sep- 
tember, under convoy of five ships of war, conducted by Admiral 
Mighels. Instead of making an attempt upon Corunna, they re- 
duced Vigo with very little difficulty; and Point-a-Vedra submit- 
ted without resistance : here they found some brass artillery, small 
arms, and military stores, with which they returned to England. 
In the mean time Captain Johnson, with two Finglish ships of 
war, destroyed the same number of Spanish ships in the port of 
Ribadco, to the eastward of Cape Ortegas; so that the naval pow- 
er of Spain was totally ruined. The expedition to the West-In- 
dies was prevented by the peace. Spain being oppressed on all 
side.s, and utterly exhausted, Philip saw the necessity of a speedy 
pacification. He now perceived the madness of Alberoni’s am- 
bitious projects. That minister was personally disagreeable to the 
emperor, the King of England, and the Regent of France, who 
had declared they would hearken to no proposals while he should 
continue in office : the Spanish monarch, therefore, divested him 
of his employment ; and ordered him to quit tlie kingdom in three 
weeks. The Marnuis de Berctti Landi, minister from the court 
of Madrid at the Hague, delivered a plan of pacification to the 
states ; but it was rejected by the allies ; and Philiji was obliged 
at last to accede to the quadruple alliance. 

XXI. On the fourteenth day of November, King George re- 
turned to England, and on the twcnly-tliird opened the session of 
parliament with a speech, in which he told them, that all Europe, 
as well as Great Britain, was on the point of being delivered from 
the calamities of war, by the influence of British arms and coun- 
cils. He exhorted the commons to concert proper means for 
lessening the debts of the nation ; and concluded with a pane- 
gyric upon his own government. It must be owned he had acted 
with equal vigour and deliberation ui all tlie troubles he had en- 
countere4 since his accession to the throne. The addresses of 
both houses were as warm as he could desire. 'Ilieyin particular 
extolled him for having interposed in behalf of the protestants of 
Hungary, Poland, and Germany, who had been opiircsscd by 
the practices of the Popish clergy, and presented to him memo- 
rials, containing a detail of their grievances. He and all the 
other Protestant powers warmly interceded in their favour; but 
the grievances were not redressed. Hie Peerage-bill was now 
revived by the Duke of Buckingham ; and in spite of all oppo- 
sition, passed through the House of Lords. It had been pro- 
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jected by Earl Stanhope, and eagerly supported by the Earl of 
Sunderland; therefore, Mr. Robert Walpole attacked it in the 
House of Commons with extraordinary vehemence. Here too it 
was opposed by a considerable number of Wlug members ; and, 
after warm debates, rejected by a large majority. The next ob- 
ject that engrossed the attention of the Parliament was a bill for 
better securing the dependency of Ireland upon the Crown of 
Great Britain. Maurice Annesley had appealed to the House of 
Peers in England, from a decree of the House of Peers in Ireland, 
which was reversed. The British Peers ordered the Barons of 
the Exchequer in Ireland to put Mr. Annesley in possession of the 
lands he liad lost by the decree in that king^m. The barons 
obeyed this order ; and the Irish House of Peers passed a vote 
against them, as having acted in dcro^tion to the king’s prero- 
gative ill his high court of Parliament in Ireland, as also of the 
rights and privileges of that kingdom, and of the Parliament 
tliereof ; they, likewise, ordered them to be taken into custody of 
the Usher of the Black Rod; they transmitted a long represen- 
tation to the king, demonstrating their right to the final judicature 
of causes: and the Duke of Leeds, in the Upper House, ur^ed 
fifteen reasons to support the claim of the Irish Peers. Notwitli- 
standing these arguments, the House of Lords in England re- 
solved that the Barons of the Exchequer in Ireland had acted 
with courage, according to law, in support of his majesty’s pre- 
rogative, and with fidelity to the crow'ii of Great Britain, lliey 
addressed the Ling to confer on them some marks of his royal fa- 
vour, as a recompetice for the ill usage they had undergone. Fi- 
nally, they prepared the bill, by which the Irish House of Lords 
was deprived of all right to pass sentence, affirm, or reverse any 
judgment or decree, given or made, in any court within that king- 
dom. In the House of Coiiimoiis it was opposed by Mr. Pitt, 
Mr. Huiigerford, Lords Moleswoth and Tyrcomiel; but was caiv 
ried by the majority and received the royal assent. 

XXII. The king having recommended to the Commons the 
consideration of proper means for lessening the national debt, was 
a prelude to the famous South Sea act, which became productive 
of so much mischief and infatuation. The scheme was projected 
by Sir Joliii Blunt, who had been bred a scrivener, and was pos- 
sessed of all the running, plausibility, and boldness requisite for 
such an iiiidertaking. He coniniunicated his plan to Mr. Aislabie, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, as well as to one of the Se- 
cretaries of State. He answered all their objections; and the 
project was adopted. They foresaw their own private advantage 
in the execution of the design, which was imparted in the name 
of the South-Sea Company, of which Blunt was a director, who 
influenced all their proceedings. The pretence for the scheme 
was to discharge the iiatiunal debt, by reducing all the funds into 
one. The Bank and South-Sca Company outbid each other. 
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The South-Sea Company altered their origiual plan, and offered 
such high terms to Government, that the proposals of the Bank 
were rejected ; and a bill was ordered to be brought into the 
House of Commons, formed on the plan presented by tho South- 
Sea Company. While this affair was in agitation, the stock of 
that company rose from one hundred and thirty to near four hun- 
dred, in consequence of tlie conduct of the Commons, who had 
rejected a motion for a clause in the bill, to fix what share in the 
capital stock of the company should be vested in those pro- 
prietors of the annuities who might voluntarily subscribe ; or how 
many years purch.ase in money they should receive in subscribing, 
at the choice of the proprietors. In the House of Lords, tlie bill 
was opposed by Lord North and Grey, Earl Cowper, the Dukes 
of Wharton, Buckingham, and other Peers, they affirmed it was 
calculated for enriching a few and impoverishing a great number ; 
that it countenanced the fraudulent and pernicious practice of 
stock-jobbing, which diverted the genius of the people from trade 
and industry : that it would give foreigners the opportunity to 
double and treble the vast sums they had in the public funds; and 
they would be tempted to realize and wilhdraw their capital and 
immense gains to otlier countries; so that Great Britain would 
be drained of its gold and silver; that the artificial and prodigious 
rise of the South-Sea stock was a dangerous bait, w Inch might 
decoy many unwary people to their ruin, alluring them by a false 
prospect of gain to part with the fruits of their industry, to pur- 
chase imaginary riches ; that the addition of above thirty millions 
capital would give such power to the South-Sea Company, as 
might endanger the liberties of the nation; for by their extensive 
interest they would be able to influence most, if not all the elec- 
tions of the members ; and consequently over-rule the resolutions 
of the House of Commons. Earl Cowper urged, that in all 
public bargains the individuals in the administration ought to take 
care, that they should be more advantageous to the state than to 
private persons ; but that a contrary method had been followed 
in the contract made with the South-Sea Company; for, should 
the stocks be kept at the advanced price to which they had been 
raised by the oblique arts of stock-jobbing, either that company 
or its principal members would gain above thirty millions, of 
which no more tlian one fourth part would be given towards the 
discharge of the national debts. He apprehended that the re- 
purchase of annuities would meet with insuperable difficulties; 
and, in such case, none bot a few persons who were in the secret, 
who had bought stocks at a low rate, and afterwards sold them 
at a high price, would in the end be gainers by the project. The 
Earl of Sunderland answered their objections. He declared that 
those who countenanced the scheme of the South-Sea Company, 
had nothing in view but the advantage of tlie nation. He owned 
th<it the managers fur that company had undoubtedly a prospect 
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of private gain, either to themaelves or to their corporation ; but, 
he said, when the scheme was accccpted, neither the one nor the 
other could foresee that the stocks would have risen to such a 
height ; that if they had continued as they were, the public would 
have had the far greater share of tlie advantage accniing from 
the scheme; and should they be kept up to the present high price, 
it was but reasonable that the South-Sea Company should enjoy 
the profits procured to it by the wise management and industry of 
, the directors, which would enable it to make large dividends, and 
thereby accomplish the purpose of the scheme, 'llie bill passed 
without amendment or division ; and on the seventh day of April, 
received the royal assent. By this act the South-Sea Company 
was authorised to take in, by purchase or subscription, the irre- 
deemable debts of the nation, stated at sixteen millions five hun- 
dred forty-six thousand four hundred eighty-two pounds, seven 
shillings, one penny farthing, at such times as they should find 
convenient before the first day of March of the ensuing year, and 
without any compulsion on any of the proprietors, at such rates 
and prices as should be agreed upon between the company and 
the respective proprietors. They were likewise authorised to take 
in all the redeemable debts, amounting to the same sum as that of 
the irredeemables, either by purchase, by taking subscriptions, or 
by paying ofif the creditors. For the liberty of taking in the na- 
tional debts, and increasing their capital stock accordingly, the 
company consented - that their present, and to be increased an- 
nuity, should be continued at five per cent, till \Iidsummer, in 
-the year one thousand seven hundred and twenty-seven; fiom 
thence to be reduced to four per cent, and be redeemable by Par- 
liament. In consideration of this, and other advantages expressed 
in the act, the company declared themselves willing to make such 
payments into the receipt of the Exchequer as were specified for 
the use of the public, to be applied to the discharge of the pub- 
lic debts incurred before Christmas, in tlie year one thousand 
seven hundred and sixteen. The sums they were obliged to pay 
for the liberty of taking in the redeemable debts, four years and a 
half’s purchase for all long and short annuities that should be 
subscribed, and one year's purchase for such long annuities as 
should not be subsenbed, amounted on the execution of the act 
to about seven millions. For enabling the company to raise this 
sum, they were empowered to make calls for money fro™ their 
members ; to open books of subscription ; to grant annuities re- 
deemable by the company; to borrow money upon any contract 
or bill under their common seal, or on the credit of their capital 
stock ; to convert the money demanded of their members into ad- 
ditional stock, without, however, making any addition to the 
company’s annuities, payabfe out of the public duties. It was 
enacted, that out of the first monies arising from the sums paid 
by the company into the exchequer, such public debts, carrying 
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interest at five per cent, incurred-before the twenty-fifth day of 
December, in the year one thousand seven hundred and nxteen, 
founded upon any former act of Parliament, as were now re- 
deemable, or might be redeemed before the twenty-fifth day of 
December, in the year one thousand seven hundred and twenty- 
two, should be discharged in the first place : that then all the re- 
mainder should be applied towards paying off so much of the ca- 
pital stock of the company as should then carry an interest of 
five per cent. It was likewise provided, that after Midsummer, 
in the year one thousand seven hundred and twenty-seven, the 
-company should not be paid off in any sums being less than one 
million at a time. 

XXIII. The heads of the Royal-Assurance and London-As- 
surance companies, understanding that the civil-list was consi- 
derably in arrears, offered to the ministry si.\ hundred thousand 
pounds towards the discharge of that debt, on condition of their 
obtaining the king’s charter, with a parliamentary sanction, for the 
establishment of their respective companies. The proposal was 
embraced ; and the king communicated it in a message to the 
House of Commons, desiring their concurrence. A bill was im- 
mediately pas.scd, enabling his M^csty to grant letters of incor- 
poration to the two companies. It soon obtained the royal as- 
sent . and, on the eleventh day of June, an end was put to the 
session. This was the age of interested projects, inspired by a 
venal spirit of adventure, the natural consequence of that avarice, 
fraud, and profligacy, which the monied corporations had intro- 
duced. This of all others is the most unfavourable »ra for an his- 
torian. A reader of sentiment and imagination cannot be enter- 
tained or interested by a dry detail of such transactions as admit 
of no warmth, no colouring, no embellishment, a detail which 
serves only to exhibit an inanimate picture of tasteless vice and 
mean degeneracy. 

XXIV. By this time an alliance offensive and defensive was 
concluded at Stockholm between King George and the Queen 
of Sweden, by which his Majesty engaged to send, a fleet into 
the Baltic, to act against the Czar of Muscovy, in case that Mo- 
narch should reject reasonable proposals of peace. Peter loudly 
complained of the insolent interpiosition of King George, alledg- 
ing that he had failed in bis engagements, both as Elector of 
Hanover and King of Great-Britain. His resident at London 
presented a long memorial on this subject, which was answered 
by the British and Hanoverian ministry. These recriminations 
served only to inflame the difference. The Czar continued to 
prosecute tlie war, and at length concluded a peace without a 
mediator. At the instances, however, of King George and the 
Regent of France, a treaty of peace was signed between the. 
Qneen of Sweden and the King of Prussia, to whom that prin- 
cess ceded the city of Stetin, the district between the rivers Oder 
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and Pehnne, witii the isles of Wolliii and Usedom. On the 
othei hand, he engaged to join the King of Great Britain in his 
endeavours to effect a peace between Sweden and Denmark, on 
condition that the Danish King should restore to Queen Ulrica 
that part of Pomerania which he had seized ; he likewise pro- 
mised to pay to that queen two millions of rix-dollars, in consi- 
deration of the cession she bad made. The treaty between 
Sweden and Denmark was signed at Frederickstadt in the month 
of June, through the mediation of the King of Great Britain, 
who became guarantee for the Dane’s keeping possession of 
Slewick, He consented, however, to restore the Upper Pome- 
rania, the Isle of Kugen, tlie city of Wismar, and whatever he 
had taken from Sweden during the war, in consideration of 
Sweden’s renouncing the exemption from toll in tlie Sound, and 
the two Belts : and paying to Denmark six hundred thousand 
rix-dollars. 

XXV. Sir John Norris had again sailed to the Baltic with a 
strong squadron, to give weight to the king’s mediation. When 
he arrived at Copenhagen he wrote a letter to Prince Dolgo- 
rouki, the Czar’s ambassador at the Court of Denmark, signify uig 
that he and tlie king’s envoy at Stockholm were vested with full 
powers to act jointly or separately in quality of plenipotentiaries, 
in order to effect a peace between Sweden and Muscovy, in the 
way of mediation. The Prince answered that the Czar had no- 
thing more at heart tlian peace and tranquillity ; and in case bis 
Britannic Majesty had any proposals to make to that Prince, he 
hoped the admiral would excuse him from receiving them, as 
they might be delivered in a much more compendious way. The 
English fleet immediately joined that of Sweden as auxiliaries ; 
but they had no opportunity of acting against tlie Russian squa- 
dron, which secured itself in Revel. Ulrica, Queen of Sweden, 
and sister to Charles Xll. had married the Prince of Hesse, and 
was extremely desirous that he should be joined with her in the 
administration of the regal power. She wrote a separate letter 
to each of the Four states, desiring they would confer on him the 
sovereignty ; and after some opposition from the nobles, he was 
actually elected King of Sweden. He sent one of his general 
oflicers to notify his elevation to the Czar, who congratulated him 
upon his accession to the throne ; this was the beginning of a ne- 
gociation which ended in peace, and established the tranquillity 
of the North. In the midst of these transactions. King George 
set out from England for his Hanoverian dominions ; but, before 
he departed from Great Britain, he was reconciled to the Prince 
of W ales, through the endeavours of the Duke of Devonshire and 
Mr. Walpole, who, with Earl Cowper, Lord 'I’ownshend, Mr. 
Methuen, and Mr. Pulteney, were received into favour, and re- 
united with the ministry. The Earls of Dorset and Bridgewater 
were promoted to the title of dukes : Lord Viscount Castletoa 
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Was made an earl ; Hugh Boscawen was created a baron, and Vis- 
count Falmouth ; and John Wallop, Baron, and Viscount Ly- 
niington. 

XXVI. While the king was involved at Hanover in a laby 
rinth of negociations, the South-Sea scheme produced a kind of 
national delirium in his English dominions. Blunt, the projector, 
had taken the hint of his plan from the famous Mississippi scheme 
formed by law, which in the preceding year had raised such a 
ferment in France, and entailed ruin upon many thousand fami- 
lies of that kingdom. In the scheme of Law, there was some- 
thing substuntial. An exclusive trade to Louisiana promised some 
advantage : though the design was defeated by the frantic eager- 
ness of the people. Law himself became the dupe of the regent, 
who transferred the burthen of fifteen hundred millions of the 
king’s debts to the shoulders of the subjects : while the projector 
was sacrificed as the scape-goat of political iniquity. The boutli- 
Sea scheme promised no commercial advantage of. any conse- 
quence. It was buoyed up by nothing but the folly and rapa- 
ciousness of individuals, which became so blind and extfavagant, 
that Blunt, with moderate talents, was able to impose upon the 
whole nation, and make tools of the other directors, to serve his 
Own purposes, and those of a few associates. When this pro- 
jector found that the South-Sea stock did not rise according to his * 

expectation upon the bill’s being passed, he circulated a report, 
that Gibraltar and Port-Mahon would be exchanged fur some 
places in Peru ; by which means the English trade to the South- 
Sea would be protected and enlarged, 'niis rumour, diffused by 
its emissaries, acted like a contagion. In five days the directors 
opened their books for a subscription of one million, at the rate 
of three hundred pounds for every hundred pounds capital. Per- 
sons of all ranks crowded to the house in such a manner, that 
the first subsciiption exceeded two millions of original stock. In ^ 
a few days this stock advanced to three hundred and forty pounds; 
and the subscriptions w'ere sold for double the price of the first 
payment. Wiiliuut entering into a detail of the proceedings, or 
h explaining the scandalous arts that were practised to enhance the 

value of the stock, and decoy the unwary, we shall only observe 
that by the promise of prodigious dividends, and other infamous 
arts, the stock was raised to one thousand ; and the whole nation 
infected with the spirit of stock-jobbing to an astonishing degree. 

All distinctions of party, religion, sex, character, and circuni- 
, stances, were swallowed up iu this universal concern, or in some 
such pecuniary project. Exchange- .Alley was filled with a strange 
concourse of statesmen and clergymen, churchmen and dissenters, 
whigs and tories, physicians, lawyers, tradesmen, and even with 
multitudes of females. All other professions and employments 
were utterly neglected ; and the people’s attention wholly en- 
grossed by this and other chimerical schemes, which were known 
VOL. It. * S 
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by th« denomination of bubble*. New companies started up 
every day, under the countenance of the prime nobility. 'rUu 
Prince of Wales was constituted Governor of the Welch copper 
company: the Duke of Chandos appeared at the head of the 
York-buildinn company : the Duke of Bridgewater formed a 
third, for building houses in London and Westminster. About an 
hundred such schemes were projected and put in execution, to 
the ruiif of many thousands. The sums proposed to be raised by 
these expedients amounted to three hundred millions sterling, 
which exceeded the value of all the lands in England. The na- 
tion was so intoxicated with the spirit of adventure, that people 
became a prey to the grossest delusion. An obscure projector 
-pretending to have formed a very advantageous scheme, which, how- 
ever, he did not explain, published proposals for a subscription, 
in which he promised, that in- one month the particulars of his 
project should be disclosed. In the mean time he declared that 
"every person paying two guineas should be entitled to a sub- 
"scription for one hundred pounds, which would produce that sum 
yearly. • In one forenoon tliis adventurer received a thousand of 
these subscriptions; and in the evening set out for another king- 
dom. The king, before his departure, had issued a proclamation 
against these unlawful projects; the Lords-Justices afterwards 
dismissed all the petitions that had been presented for charters 
and patents; and the Prince of Wales renounced the company 
of which he had been elected Governor. Tlie South-Sea scheme 
Taised such a flood of eager avidity and extravagant hope, tliat the 
majority of the directors were swept along with it, even contrary 
to their owti sense and inclination; but Blunt and his accomplices 
still directed the stream. 

XXVI 1. The infatuation prevailed till the eighth day of Sep- 
tember, when the stock began to fall. Then did some of the 
adventurers awake from their delirium. Tlie number of the sellers 
daily increased. On the twenty-niiith day of the month the stock 
had sunk to one hundred and fifty : several eminent goldsmiths 
and bankers, who had lent great sums upon it, were obliged to 
stop payment, and abscond. The ebb of this portentous tide was 
so violent, that it bore down every thing in its way; and an iiiliiiite 
number of families were overwhelmed with ruin. Public credit 
sustained a terrible shock : the nation was thrown into a danger- 
ous ferment ; and nothing was heard but the ravings of grief, di^ 
appointment, and despair. Some principal members of the mi- 
nistry were deeply concerned in these fraudulent transactions : 
when they saw the price of stock sinking daily, they employed 
all their influence with the Bank to support the credit of the 
South-Sea company. That corporation agreed, though wttli re- 
luctance, to subscribe into the stock of the South-Sea company, 
valued at four hundred per ceut. three millions live hundred thou- 
sand pounds, which the company was to repay to the Bank on 
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Lady-day and Michaelmas of the ensuing year. Thia traiuactiqn 
.was managed by Mr. Robert Walpole, who, with hia own hand, 
wrote the minute of agreement, afterwards known by the na^ie 
of t|>e Bank Contract. Books were opened at the Bunk, to take 
in a subscription for the support of public credit : aud consider- 
able sums of money were brought in. By thia expedient the 
stock was raised at first, and those who contrived |t sieved the 
opportunity to realize. But tlie bankruptcy of guldanuths and 
the sword-blade company, from the fall of SouUi-Sea-stock, oc- 
casioned such a run upon the Bank, that llie money was paid 
away faster than it could be received from the aubacriptiou. Then 
the South-sea stock sunk again ; and the directors of tlie Bwk, 
finding themselves in danger of being involved in (bat company’s 
ruin, renounced the agreement, svliich, indeed, tliqy were under 
no obligation to perform, for it was drawn up in such a maiinar, 
as to be no more than the rough draft of a subsequent ,agrcement, 
without due form, pe.iialty, or clause of obligation. AH expe- 
dkmts having failed, and the clamours of tlie people daily increasing, 
expresses were dispatched to Hanover, representing the state of 
the nation, and pressing the King to :returii. He accordingly 
shortened his intended stay in Germany, and a^red in England 
on the eleventh day of November. 

XXVI 11. The parliament being assembled on the eighth day 
of December, his majesty expressed his conceni for the unhappy 
turn of aflfairs, whicli liad .so deeply affected the public credit at 
home : lie earnestly desired the Commons to cousidcr of the most 
effectual and speedy methods to restore the national credit, and 
fix it upon a lasting establishment. 'Fhe Lower House was too 
much interested ui the calamity, to postpone the consideration of 
tliat subject. The members, seemed to lay aside all party distinc- 
tions, and vie with each other in promoting an enquiry, by which 
justice might be done to the injured nation. They ordered tlie 
directors to produce an account of all their proceedk^s. Sir 
Joseph Jekyl moved, that a select committee might be appoj^itcd, 
to examine the particulars of this transaction. Mr. Walpole, 
now paymaster of the forces, observed, tliat such a 
would protract the enquiry, while the public credit lay in ,a 
bleeding condition. He told the House be had formed a ^cben^ 
for restoring public credit ; but, before he would comouinica^ 
this, plan, desired to know whether the subscriptions^ of pubb^C. 
debts and iucuinbrances, money-subscriptions luid other conp;^cls 
made with the South-Sea company, should, fcmain in the pi'csent 
state. After a warm debate, the question was oarfied in .^fie 
aflirmativc, with this addition, ^ Unless <iUoie<d fqr ^ ^a^ 
relief of the proprietors, by a general , court ,of the Is.Vdth-;^ 
company, or set aside in due oouree of law.” Ne.vt day 
produced his scheme, to engraft nine oiiilions of $oulh.^na, stc^ 
into the Bank of England, .and tJie like stun .into |t4e 
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company, on certain conditions. The House voted, that pro- 
posals should be received from the Bank, and those two com- 
panies, on this subject. These being delivered, the Commons 
resolved, that an engrossment of nine millions of the capital 
stock of the South-sea company, into the capital stock of the 
Bank and East-India company, as proposed by these companies, 
would contribute very much to the restoring public credit. A 
bill upon this resolution was brought in, passed through both 
blouses, and received the royal assent. Another l)i!l was enacted 
into a law, for restraining the sub-governor, deputy-governor, 
directors, treasurer, under-treasurer, cashier, secretary, and ac- 
coniptants, of the South-Sea company, from quitting tlie king- 
dom, till the end of the next session of parliament ; and for dis- 
covering their estates and effects, so as to prevent them from 
being transported or alienated. A committee of secrecy was 
chosen by ballot, to examine all the books, papers, and proceed- 
ings, relating to the execution of the South-Sea act. 

XXIX. The Lords were not less eager than the Commons to 
prosecute this enquiry, though divers members in both Houses 
were deeply involved in the guilt and infamy of the transaction. 
Earl Stanhope said the estates of the criminals, whether directors 
or not directors, ought to be contiscated, to repair the public 
losses. He was seconded by Lord Carteret, and even by the 
Earl of Sunderland. iThe Duke of Wharton declared he would 
give up the best friend he had, should he be found guilty. He 
observed, tl.at the nation had been plundered in a most tiagrant 
and notorious manner; therefore, they ought to find out and 
punish the offenders severely, without respect of persons. The 
•sub and deputy-governors, the directors and officers of the South- 
Sea company, were examined at the bar of the House. Then 
a bill was brought in, disabling them to enjoy any office in that 
company, or in the East-India company, or in the Bank of Eng- 
land. 'ITi ree brokers were likewise examined, and made great 
discoveries. Knight, the treasurer of the South-Sea company, 
who had been entrusted with the secrets of the whole affair, 
thought proper to withdraw himself from the kingdom. A pro- 
clamation was issued to apprehend him; and another for prevent- 
ing any of the directors from escaping out of the kingdom. At 
this period, the secret committee informed the House of Com- 
mons, that they had already discovered a train of the deepest 
villany and fraud that hell ever contrived to ruin a nation, which 
in due time theyvspuld lay before the House : in the mean while, 
they thought it highly necessary to secure the persons of some of 
the directors airdprincipal officefs of the South-Sea company, as 
well as to seize their papers. An order was made to secure the 
books and papers of Knight, Surman, and Turner. The persons 
of Sir George Caswell, Sir John Blunt, Sir John Lambert, Sir 
John Feilowes, and Mr. Grigsby, were taken into custody. Sir 
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Theodore Jansen, Mr. Sawbridse, Sir Robert Chaplain, and 
Mr. E^les were expelled the Iiouse, and apprehended. Mr. 
Aislabie resigned his employments of Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and Lord of the Treasury ; and orders wore given to re- 
move all directors of the South- Sea company from the places tliey 
possessed under the government. 

XXX. The Ixjrds, in tlie course of their examination, dis- 
covered that large portions of South-Se.'i slock had been given to 
several persons in the aduiinistraliou and House of Commons, 
for promoting the passing of the Soutli-Sea act. The House 
immediately resolved, that this practice was a notorious and most 
dangerous species of corruption: that the directors of the South- 
Sea company having ordered great quantities of their stock to be 
bought for the service of the company, when it was at a very high 
price, and on pretence of keeping up the price of stock : and at 
the same time several of tlie directors, and other officers belong- 
ing to the company, having, in a clandestine manner, sold their 
own stock to the qpmpany, such directors and officers were guilty 
of a notorious fraud and breach of trust, and their so doing was 
one great cause of the unhappy turn of affairs, that had so much 
affected public credit. Many other resolutions were taken 
' against that infamous confederacy, in which, however, the inno- 
cent were confounded with the guilty. Sir John Hliint refusing 
to answer certain interrogations, a violent debate arose about the 
manner in which he should be treated. The Duke of Wharton 
observed, that the government of tlie best princes- was sometimes 
rendered intollerablc to their subjects by bad ministers ; he men- 
tioned the example of Sejanus, who had made a division in the 
imperial family, and rendered the reign of Claudius hateful to 
the Romans. Earl Stanhope conceiving this reflection was aimed 
at him, was siezed with a transport of anger. He undertook to 
vindicate the ministry; and spoke with such vehemence as pro- 
duced a violent head-ach, w'hich obliged him to retire. He un- 
derwent proper evacuations, and seemed to recover: but next 
day, in the evening, became lethargic, and being seized with a 
suffocation, instantly expired. The king deeply regretted the 
death of this favourite minister, which was the more unfortunate, 
as it happened at such a critical conjuncture ; and he appointed 
Lord .Townsheiul to fill his place of secretary. Earl Stanhope 
was survived hut a few days by the other secretary, Mr. Cragg.s, 
who, died of the small-po.\, on the sixteenth day of I'cbruary. 
Knight, the cashier of the South-Sea company, being seized at 
'I'irleinont, by the vigilance of Mr. Gandot, secretary to Mr. 
Leathes, the British resident at Brussels, was confined in^the 
citadel of Antweip. Application was made to the court of Vienna, 
that he should be delivered to such persons as might be appointed 
to receive him : but he had found means to interest the states of 
Brabrant in his behalf. Tliey insisted upon their privilege granted 
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by charter, that rto apprehended for my cnmd in Brabant 

ahbuld be tried in any other country. The Ihauie of Commotat 
expressed their indignation at this frivolous pretence ; instnncea 
were renewed to the emperor: and in the mean time Knight 
escaped from the citadel of Antwerp. 

XXXI. The committee of secrecy found, that, before any 
subscription could be made, a fictitious stock of five hundred and 
seventy-four thousand pounds had been disposed of by the 
directors, to facilitate the passing the bill. Great part of th» 
was distributed among the Earl of Sunderland, Mr. Cr^gs,- 
senior, the Duchess of Kendal, the Countess of Platen and her 
two nieces, Mr. Secretary Craggs, and Mr. Aislabie, Chancellor 
of the E.xchcquer. In consequence of the committee’s report, 
the House came to several severe, though just resolutions a^inst 
the directors and ofiicers of the South-Sea company; and a bill 
was hrejrared for the relief of the unhappy sufferers. Mr. Stan* 
hope, one of the Secretaries of the Treasury, charged in the re- 
|wrt with having large quantkies of stock and subscriptions; de^ 
sired that he might have an opportunity to clear himself^ His 
request was granted : and the affair being diaciisssed, he was 
cleared by a majority of three voices. Fifty thouiiand poimds in 
stock had been taken by Knight for the use of the Earl of 
Sunderland. Great part of llie House entered eagerly into this 
enquiry ; and a violent dispute ensued. The whole strength of 
the minisiry was mustered in his defence. The majority declare) 
him innocent: tlie nation in gcne.-al was of another opinion. He 
resigned his place of first commissioner hi the Treasury, which 
was bestowed upon Mr. Robert Walpole : but he still retained 
the confidence of his master. Willi respect to Mr. Aislabie, the 
evidence appeared So strong against him, that the Commons 
resolved, he had promoted the destructive execution of flie 
South-Sea scheme, with a vlbw to his own exorbitant profit, Snd 
combined with the directors in their iicniiciDlis practices, to the 
ruin of public credit. He was expelled the House; and com- 
mitted to the Tower. Mr. Craggs, senior; died of the lethargy, 
before he underwent the censure of the 1 louse. Nevertheless, 
they resoDed that he was a notorious accomplice with Robert 
Knight, and Some of the directors, in carrying on their scanda>- 
lons practices; and therefore, that all the estate of which he was 
possessed, from the first day of December in the preceding year; 
should be applied towards the relief of the unhappy sufferers in 
the Sonth-Sea company, 'llie directors, in obedience to the 
order Of the House, dciivbrod in inventories of their estates, 
'vhfch w'erc confiscated by act Of parliament, towards making 
good the daiOases sastailved by the company, after a certain 
allotrsnce was deducted fur each, according to his conduct and 
ciPcmnsrSnces. 
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forfeiture of their fortunes, the House converted their attention . 
to means for repairing the mischiefs \rhich the scheme had pro- 
duced. This was a very difficult task, on account of the con- 
tending interests of those engaged in the South-Sea company, 
which rendered it impossible to relieve some but at the expence- 
of others. Several wholesome resolutions were taken, and pre- 
sented with an address to the king, explaining the motives of 
their proceedings. On the twenty-ninth day of July, the par- 
liament was prorogued for two days only, nieii his majesty 
going to the House of Peers, declared that he had called them 
together again so suddenly, that they mi"ht resume the consi- 
deration of the state of public credit. The commons imme- 
diately prepared a bill upon the resolutions they had taken. The 
whole capital slock, at the end of the year one thousand seven 
hundred and twenty, amounted to about thirty-seven millions 
eight hundred ihonsaiid pounds. The slock allotted to all the 
proprietors did not exceed twenty-four millions five hundred thou- 
sand pounds : the lemaining capital stock belonged to the com- 
pany in their cnipoiale capacity. It was the profit arising from 
the execution of the South-Sea scheme ; and out of tliis the bill 
enacted, that seven millious should be paid to the public. The 
present act likewise diiected several additions to be made to the 
stock of the proprietors, out of that possessed by the company in 
their own right : it made a particular distribution of stuck, amount- 
ing to two millions two hundred thousand pounds ; and upon re- 
mitting fire millions of the seven to be paid to the public, anni- 
hilated two millions of their capital. It was enacted, that after 
these distributions, the iciiiaiiiiiig capital stock should be divided 
among all the proprietors, 'lliis dividend amounted to thirty- 
three pounds six shillings and eight-pence per cent, and deprived 
the company of eight millions nine hundred thousand pounds. 
They had lent above eleven millions on stock unredeemed ; of 
which the parliament discharged all the debtors, upon their 
paying ten per cent. Upon this article the company’s loss ex- 
ceeded six million nine hundred thousand pounds ; for many deb- 
tors refused to make any payment. 'I'he proprietors of the stock 
loudly complained of their being deprived of two millions; and the 
parliament in the sequel, revived that sum which had been annihi- 
lated. While this affair was in agitation, petitions from counties, 
cities, and boroughs, in all parts of the kingdom, weie presented to 
the House, crying for Justice against the villany of the directors. 
Pamphlets and papers were daily published on the same subject ; 
so that the whole nation was exasperated to the highest pitch of 
resentment. Nevertheless, by the wise and vigorous resolutions 
of Ae parliament, Ae South-Sea company was soon in a condi- 
tion to fulfil Aeir engagements with the public : Ae ferment of 
the people subsided ; and Ae credit of Ae nation wu restored. 
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CHAP. III. 

I. Bill agniiist atheism and immorality postponed. II. Session 
closed. III. .■iltiance beis'een Great Britain, France, and Spain. 
IV, Plague at Marseilles. V. Debates in the House of Lords 
about Mr. Law the projector. VI. Sentiments of some Lords 
touching the rear rcilh Spain. VII. Petition of the Quakers. The 
Parliament dissolved. VIII. Rumours of a conspiracy. The 
Bishop of Rochester is committed to the Tower. I A. Nea> Par- 
liament. X. Declaration of the Pretender. XI. Rejmrt of the 
Secret Committee. XII. Jiill of pains and penalties against the 
Bishop of Rochester. XIII. tVho is deprived, and driven into 
perpetual exile. XIV. Proceedings against those concerned in 
the lottery, at Uarburgh. XV. jiffairs of the Continent. XVI. 
Clamour in Ireland on account of noodls coinage. XVII. Death 
of the Duke of Orleans. XVIII. yin act for lessening the pub- 
lic debts. XIX. Philip, Kin^ of Spain, abdicates the throjne, 
XX. Abuses in Chancery. XXI. Trial of the Earl of Maccles- 
field. XXll. Debates about the debts of the civil list. XXIII. 
A bill in favour of the late Lord Bolingbroke. XXIV. Treaty 
of alliance between the Courts of rienna and Madrid. XX\. 
Treaty of Hanover. XXVI. Approved in Parliament. XXVII. 
Riots in Scotland on account of the malt-tax. XXVIII. A 
small squadron sent to the Baltic. XXIX. Admiral Hosier’s ex- 
pedition to the IVest Indies. XXX. Disgrace of the Duke de 
Ripperda. XXXI. Substance of the King’s speech to Parlia- 
ment. XXXIl. Debate in the House of iMrds upon the ap- 
proaching rupture Kith the Emperor and Spain. XX XI II. 
Alemoriat of Mr. Palms, the Imperial Resident at London. 
X.XXIV. Conventions with Sweden ami llesse-Cassel. X.X.W. 
I ote of credit. XXXVI. Siege of Gibraltar by the Spaniards. 
XXXVII. Preliminaries of peace. XXXV HI. Death and 
character of George. {. King of Great Britain. 

1. "I in XG the iiifiituuliuii pmduccii by lliis infamous scheme, 
luxury, vice, and proHigacy, increased to a shocking de- 
gree of e.xlravagance. The adventurers, inluxicated by their ima- 
ginary wealth, pampered themselves • '.th the rarest dainties, and 
the most expensive wines that could lie imported: they purchased 
the most sumptuous furniture, equipage, and apparel, though 
without taste or discernment : they mdiilged their criminal pas- 
sions to the most scandalous excess : their discourse w as the lan- 
guage of pride, insolence, and the most ridiculous ostentation : 
they affected to scoff nt religion and morality ; and even to set 
heaven at defiance. The Earl of Nottingham complained in the 
House of Lords of the growth of atheism, profaneness, and immo- 
rality ; and a bill was brought in for suppressing blasphemy and 
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profaneness. It contained several articles seemingly calculated to 
restrain the liberty granted to nonconformists by the laws of the 
last session ; for that reason it met with violent opposition. It 
was supported by the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Earl of 
Nottingham, Lord Bathurst and Trevor, the Bishops of London, 
Winchester, and Litchfield and Coventry. One of these said, he 
verily believed the present calamity occasioned by the South-Sea 
project was a judgment of God on the blasphemy and profane- 
ness of the nation. Lord Onslow replied, “ That noble Peer 
must then be a great sinner, for he has lost considerably by the 
South-Sea scheme.” The Duke of Wharton, who Uad rendered 
himself famous by his wit and profligacy, said lie was not insen- 
sible of the common opinion of the town concerning himself, and 
gladly seized this opportunity of vindicating his character, by de- 
claring he was far from being a pattern of blasphemy, or an enemy 
to religion. On the other hand, he could not but oppose the bill, 
because he conceived it to be repugnant to the holy scripture. 
I'hen pulling an old family bible from his pocket, he quoted se- 
veral passages from the epistles of St. Peter and St. Paul ; con- 
cluding with a desire that the bill might be thrown out. The 
Karl of Peterborough declared, that though he was for a parlia- 
mentary king, yet he did not desire to have a parliamentary God, 
or a parliamentary religion ; and, should the House declare for 
one of this kind, he would go to Rome, and endeavour to be 
chosen a Cardinal ; for he had rather sit in the conclave than with 
tiicir lordships upon those terms. After a vehement debate, the 
Lilt was postponed to a long day, by a considerable majority. 

H. The season w as far advanced before the supplies were grant- 
ed ; and at length they were not voted with that, cheerfulness and 
good humour which the majority had hitherto manifested on such 
occasions. On the sixteenth day of June, the king sent a message 
to the House of Commons, importing, that he had agreed to pay 
B subsidy to the crown of Sweden, and he hoped they would ena- 
ble him to 'make good his engagements. The leaders of the op- 
jiosition took fire at this intimation. I’hey desired to know whe- 
ther this subsidy, amounting to seventy-tw'o thousand pounds was 
to be paid to Sweden over and above the expence of maintaining 
a strong squadron in the Baltic ? Lord Molesworth observed 
that, by our late conduct, we were become the allies of the whole 
world, and the bubbles of all our allies ; for we were obliged to 
pay them well for their assistance. He affirmed that the treaties 
which had been made with Sweden, at different times, were in- 
cousistciil and contradictory : that our late engagements with that 
crown were contrary to the treaties subsisting with Denmark, and 
directly opposite to the measures formerly concerted with the czar 
of Muscovy. He said, that in order to engage the czar to yield 
what he had gained in the course of the war, the King of Prussia 
ought to give up Stetin, and the Elector of Hanover restore Bre- 
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men and Verden : that, after all, England had no businesa to intet^ 
meddle with the afl'ain of the empire : that we reaped little or no 
advantage by our trade to the Baltic, but, that of procuring naval 
Btorea; he owned that hemp was a veiy necessary commodity, 
particularly at this juncture ; but he insisted, that if due encou- 
ragement were given to some of our plantations in America, we 
might be supplied from thence at a mucli cheaper rate than from 
Sweden and Norway. Notwithstanding these arguments, the Swe- 
dish supply was granted j and, in about three weeks, tlieir com- 
plaissnce was put to another proof. Tliey were given to under- 
stand, by a second message, that the debts of the civil-list amount- 
ed to live bundled and fifty thousand pounds; and his majesty 
hoped they would empower him to rmse that sum upon the revenue, 
as he proposed it should be replaced to the civil list, and reim- 
bursed by a deduction from tlie salaries and wages of all officers, 
as well ss from the pensions and other payments from the crown. 
A bill was prepared for this purpose, though not without warm, 
opposition ; and, at the same time, an act passed for a general 
pardon. On the tenth day of August, the king closed the session 
with a speech, in which he expressed his concern for the suflfeiings 
of the innocent, and a just indignation against tlie guilty, with re- 
spect to the South-Sea scheme. These professions were judged 
necessary to clear his own character, which had incurred the sus- 
picion of some people, who whispered that he was not altogether 
free from connections widi the projectors of that design ; that the 
emperor had, at his desire, refused to deliver up Knight ; and that 
he favoured the directors and their accomplices. 

111. Lords Townsliend and Cartaret were now appointed secre- 
taries of state : and the Earl of Hay was vested with the office of 
lord privy-seal of Scotland. In June tlie treaty of peace be- 
tween Great Britain and Spain was signed at Madrid, The con- 
tracting parties engaged to restore mutually all the effects siezed 
and couhscated on both sides, lii particular, the King of Eng- 
land promised to restore all the ships of the Spanish fleet which 
had been taken in the Mediterranean, or the value of them, if 
they were sold, lie likewise promised, in a secret article, (hat 
he would no longer interfere in the affairs of Italy ; and the King 
of Spain made an absolute cession of Gibraltar and Port-Mahuii. 
At tlie same time, » defensive alliance was concluded between 
Great Britain, France, and Spain. All remaining diflicullies 
were referred to a congress at Cambray, where they hoped to 
consolidate a general peace, by determiniBg all differences between 
the emperor and his catholic majesty. In the mt-an time, the 
powers of Great Britain, France, aud Spain, engaged, by virtue 
of tlie preKiit treaty, to grant to the Duke of Parma a particular 
protection for the preservation of his territories and rights, and for 
tlie support of bis dignity. It was also stipulated, that the states- 
geneaiJ should he iuvhed to accede to this alliance. The congress 
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at (^atnbray was opened ; but the demands on both lidei were *> 
high, that it proved iiteffeclua). In the mean time, the peace be- 
tween ilussia and Sweden was concluded on condition tliat the 
czar should retain Livonia, Ingria, Estonia, part of Carelia, and of 
the territory of VVyburg, Ktga, Kevel, and Narva, in consideration 
of his restoring part of I'iidand, atid paying two millions of rix- 
doliars to the King of Sweden. The personal animosity subsisting 
between King George and the czar seemed to increase. Bastagif, 
llie Kussian resident at London, having presented a memorial that 
coiitainod sonic unguarded expressions, was ordered to quit tlie 
kiiigdoni in a fortnight. Hie czar published a declaration at Pe* 
tersbtirgh, complaining of this outrage, which, he said, ought na- 
turally la have engaged him to use reprisals ; but, as be perceived 
It was done without any regard to the concerns of England, and 
only in favour of the Hanoverian interest, he was unwilling that 
the Liiglisli iialiuii should suffer for a piece of injustice in which 
they had no share. He, therefote, granted to them all manner of 
security, and free liberty to trade in all his dominions. To finish 
this strange tissue of negixhitiotis, King George concluded a treaty 
with the Moors of Afric, against which the Spaniards loudly 
exclaimed. 

IV. Ill the course of this year, l^ope Cleiiielu XI. died; and the 
Princess of Wales was delivered of a prince, baptised by tJie iiaiiie 
of Williani-Augustiis, the late Duke of Cumberland. A dreadful 
plague raging at Marseilles, a proclamation was published, for- 
bidding any person to come into Kiiglaiid, from any part of I'CAUce 
between the Bay of Biscay and Dunkirk, witliout certilicates of 
health. Other precautions were taken to guard against conlagiun. 
All act of parlianieiil had passed in the piecediiig session, fur the 
prevention of infectiuii, by building pest-liuiises, to which all in- 
fected persons, and all persons of an infected family, should be 
conveyed: and, by drawing trenches and lines round any city, town, 
or place infected. The king, in his speech at upening the session 
of parliament, on the nineteenth day of October, intirtwted tbe 
pacitication of the North, by tlie conclusson of the treaty between 
Muscovy and Sweden. He desired tlie Uoiisc of Coniiiiuiis to 
consider of means for easing die duties upon the imported conimo< 
dities used in die niaiiufactures of tin: kingdom. He observed, 
that the nation might be supplied with iiaval^tores from our own 
colonies in North America; and that their being employed in this 
uiseful and advaiitageoiw branch of commerce would divert them 
from setting up manufactures which direedy interfered with tiioee 
of Great Bntaiu. He expressed a desire that, with respect to the 
supplies, his people might reap some immediate benefit from the 
present cirrumetmees of affairs abroad ; and lie oamesUy recom- 
mended to their consideration, means for preventuig the pli^e, 
particularly by providing against tbe practice of smugging. 

V. One of the iBrst Objacta that attracted tbe atteation oi the 
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Upper House was the r ase of John Law, the famoiia projector. 
'Fhe resentment of the people on account of his Mississippi scheme 
had obliged hint to iearc I'rartce. He retired to Italy, and was 
said to have visited the pretender at Rome From thence he re- 
paired to Hanover, and returned to England from the Baltic, in 
the fleet coiiNiianded by Sir John Norris. The king favoured him 
with a private audience ; he kept open house, and was visited by 
great numbers ol persona of the first quality. Earl Coningsby re- 
presented in the House of Lords, that he could not but entertain 
some Jealousy of a person who had done so much mischief in a 
neighbouring kingdom ; who, being immensely rich, might do a 
great deal more hurt here, by tampering with those who were 
grown desperate, in con.sequence of being involved in the calamity 
occasioned by the fatal imitation of his pernicious projects. H e 
observed, that this person was the more dangerous, as he had re- 
nounced his natural affection to his country, his allegiance to his 
lawful sovereign, and his religion, by turning Roman catholic. 
Lord Carteret replied, that Mr. Law had, many years ago, the 
misfortune to kill a gentleman, in a duel ; but, having at last re- 
ceived the benefit of the king's clemency, and the appeal lodged 
by the relations of the deceased being taken off, he was come over 
to plead his majesty’s pardon. He said there was no law to keep 
an Englishman out of his country ; and, as .Mr. Law was a subject 
of Great Britain, it was not even in the king's power to hinder him 
from coming over. After some dispute, the subject was dropped, 
and this great projector pleaded his pardon in the king's bench, 
according to the usual form. 

VI. The ministry had by this lime secured such a majority in 
both Houses, as enabled them to carry any point without the least 
difficulty. Some chiefs of the oppo.sition they had brought over 
to their measures, and among the rest Lord llarcoiirt, who was 
created a viscount, and gratified with a pension of four thousand 
pounds. Nevertheless they could not shut the mouths of the ini- 
iiority, who still preserved the privilege of complaining. Great 
debates were occasioned by the navy-debt, which was increased to 
one million seven hundred thousand pounds. Some members in 
troth Houses affirmed that such extraordinary expence could not 
be for the immediate service of Great Britain; but, in a|l proba- 
bility, for the preservotion of foreign acquisitions. The niiiiisters 
answered, that near two thirds of the navy-debts were contracted 
in the late reign ; and the parliament acquiesced in this declara- 
tion : but in^ reality, the navy-debt had been unnecessarily iiicrea 
aed, by keeping seamen in pay during the winter, and sending 
fleets to the Mediterranean and Baltic, in order to support the in- 
terests of Germany. The Duke of Wharton moved that the trea- 
ty with Spain might be laid before the House The Earl of Sun- 
derland said it contained a secret article which the King of Spain 
desired might not be made public, until after the treaty of Gam-r 
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bray should be discussed. The question was put, and the duke’s 
motion rejected. ITie Earl of Strafford asserted, that as the war with 
Spain had been undertaken without necessity or just provocation, 
so the peace vias concluded without any benefit or advantage, 
that, contiary to the law of nations, the Spanish fleet had been 
attacked without any declaration of war; even while a British 
minister and a secretary of state were treating amicably at Ma- 
drid ; that the war was neither just nor politic, since it interrupted 
one of the most valuable branches of the English commerce, at 
a time whei. the nation groaned under the pressure of heavy debts, 
incurred by the former long, expensive war. He, therefore, moved 
for an address to his majesty, desiring that the instructions given 
to Sir George Byng, now Lord Torrington, should be laid before 
the II ouse. 'I'his motion being likewise, upon the question, re- 
jected, a protest was entered. I’hey voted an address, however, 
to know in what manner the king had disposed of the ships taken 
from the Spaniards. Disputes arose also from the bill to prevent 
infection. Earl Cowper represented, that the removal of persons 
to a lazaret, or pest-house, by order of the government, and the 
drawing lines and trenches round places infected, were powers un- 
kiiowii to the British constitution ; inconsistent with the lenity of 
a free government, such as could never be wisely or usefully put 
in practice ; the more odious, because copied from the arbitrary 
government of France ; and impracticable, except by military com- 
pulsion. These obnoxious clauses were accordingly repealed, 
though not without great opposition. Indeed, nothing can be 
more absurd than a constitution that will not admit of just and 
necessary laws and regulations to prevent^lhe dire consequences of 
the worst of all calamities. Such restrictions, instead of favouring 
the lenity of a free government, would be the most cruel imposi- 
tion that could be laid on a free people, as it would act in diame- 
trical opposition to the great principle of society, which is the pre- 
servation of the individual. 

VTl. The quakers having presented a petition to the House of 
Commous, praying that a bill might be brought in for onntting in 
their solemn aflirmatiun the w^rds “ In the presence of Almighty 
God,” the House complied with their request: but the bill^ave 
rise to a warm debate among the peers. Dr. Atterbuiy, Bishop 
of Rochester, said he did not know why such a distinguishing mark 
of indulgence should be allowed to a set of people who were hard- 
ly Christians, lie was supported by the Archbishop of York, the 
Earl oT Strafford, and Lords North and Grey. A petition was 
presented against the bill by the London clergy, who expressed a 
serious concern lest the minds of good men should be grieved and 
wounded, and the enemies of Christianity triumph, when they 
should see such condescensions made by a Christian legislature to 
a set of men who renounce the divine institution of Christ; par- 
ticularly that by wbicb the faithful are initiated into his religion. 
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am) dendnilittied Chritttiaiis. The petition, though presented bjr 
the Archbishop of Y ork, was branded by t)ie ministry as a sedi- 
tious libel, and rejected by the majority. Tlten, upon a motion 
by the Earl' of Sunderland, the House resolved, that such Jx>rds 
as might enter {M'otestations with reasons should do it before two 
o’clock on the next sitting (day, and sign them before the House 
rises. The supplies being granted, and the business of the session 
dispatched as the court was pleased to dictate, on the seventh day 
of March the parliament was prorogued. In a few days it was 
dissolved, and another convoked by a proclamation^ In the elec- 
tion of members for the new parliament the ministry exerted itself 
with such success, as returned a great majority in the House of 
Commons, extremely well adapted fur all the purposes of an ad- 
ministration*. 

I73S. Vlll. In the beginning of May, the, king is said to have 
received from the Duke of Orleans full and certain information 
of a fresh conspiracy formed against his person and govemmeot. 
A camp was immediately formed -in Hyde-park. AH military 
ofHcers were ordered to repair to their respective commands. 
Lieutenant-General Macartney was dispatched to Ireland, to briug 
over some troops fmtn that kingdom. Some suspected persons 
were apprehended in Scotland : the states of lioUond were 
desired to have lheir>aiixiliary or guarantee troops in readiness to 
be cmbaiked; aud Colonel 'Churchill was sent to the court of 
France witli a private coni mission. Tire apprehension raised by 
this Hu]>poficd plot affectetl the public credit. South-Sea stock 
began to fall ; and crowds of people called lin their money from 
the Bank. Lord Tuwnshend wrote n letter to the mayor of Lon- 
don, by the king’s command, signifying his majesty’s haviug re- 
ceived unquestionable advices, that several of his subjects had 
entered into a w icked conspiracy, in concert with traitors abroad, 
for raising a rebellion in favour of the popish pretender ; but that 
he was firmly assured of the authors of it neither were nor would 
be supported by any foreign power. This letter ■was immediately 
answered by an affectionate address from the court of aldermen ; 
and the example of London was followed by many other cities and 
boroughs. 'I'he king had determined to go toHanover, and actually 
settled a regency, in which the Prince of Wales was not included: 
but now this intended journey was laid aside; the court was 


♦ The Earl uf Sunderland died in April, nfter naviiif; incurred a great load of 
popular odium, from his vuppoH-d connections with the directors of the South- 
sen company. He was a mint',ter of abilities, hut violent, impetuous, and head- 
strong. His death was soon followed by tlmt of iiis fiUbeisin-law, tlie great Duke 
of Mariburoupb, whose faculties lind been for some lime greatly impaired. .He 
was interred in Wi stininsier abbey, with sueli profusion of Inner d pomp, as 
evinoiil liie pride and osi.-.italiun, nnicb more tiain tin- ta-te and couceiii of 
tli<«e who directed his oh:., (jun's. Ile.e r.s snmisled as innsicr of the Oidimi<ce, 
and colonel of tint fiiJt reijm.eai of fiot guords, by tarl Cadssi'nt- 
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removed to Kensington, and the prince retired to Rkbmond. 
The Bishop of Rochester having been seited, with his papers, 
was examined before a committee of the council, who committed 
him to the Tower for high-treason. The Earl of Oirery, Lords 
North and Grey, Mr. Cockran, and Mr. Smith, from Scotbwd, 
and Mr. Cristopher Layer, a young gentleman of the Temple, 
were confined in the same place. Mr. George Kelly, an Iriah 
clergyman, Mr. Robert Cotton of Huntingdonshire, Mr. Bingley, 
Mr. Fleetwood, Ncynoe, an Irish priest, and several persons. 
Were taken into custody ; and Mr. Shippen’s house was searched. 
After Bishop Atterbury had remained a fortnight in the Tower, 
Sir Constantine Phipps presented a petition to tlie court at the 
Old Bailey, in the name of Mrs. Morris that prelate’s daughter, 
praying, that in consideration of the Bishop’s ill state of health, 
he might be cither brought to a speedy trial, bailed, or discharged : 
but this was over-ruled. The churchmen through the whole 
kingdom were filled with indignation at the confinement of a 
Bishop, wliich they said was an outrage upon the church of 
England, and 'the episcopal order. Far from concealing their 
sentiments on this subject, the clergy ventured to offer up public 
prayers for his health, in almost all the churches and chapels of 
London and Westminster. In the mean time, the king attended 
by the Prince of Wales, made a summer progress tlirough the 
western couirtries. 

IX. 'Fhe new parliament being assembled on the ninth day of 
October, his majesty made them acquainted with the nature of the 
conspiracy. He said the conspirators had, by their emissaries, 
made the strongest instances for succours from foreign powers : 
but were disappointed in their expectations. That, nevertheless, 
confiding in their nuniliers, they had resolved once more, upon 
their own strength, to attempt the subversion of his government. 
He said they had provided considerable sums of money ; engaged 
great numbers of officers from abroad, secured large quantities of 
arms and ammunition ; and had not the plot been timely discover- 
ed, the whole nation, and particularly the city of London, would 
have been involved in blood and confusion. He expatiated upon 
the mildness and. integrity of his own government ; and inveighed 
against the ingratitude, and madness, of the disaffected, conclud- 
ing, with an assurance, that he would steadily adhere to the con- 
stitution in church and state, and continue to make the laws of the 
realm the rule and measure of all his actions. Such addresses w’ere 
presented by both Houses as the fears and attachment of the ma- 
jority may be supposed to have dictated on such an occasion. A 
bill was brought into the House of Lords, for suspending the 
Habeas Corpus Act for a whole year ; but they were far from 
being unanimous in agreeing to such an uiuistial ienglli of time. 
By this suspension they, in effect, vested the nunistry with a dic- 
tatorial power over tlie liberties of the people. 
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X. The opposilion in the House of Commons was so violent, 
that Mr. Robert Walpole found it necessary to alarm their appre- 
hensions by a dreadful story of a design to seize the Bank and 
Exchequer, and to proclaim the pretender on the Royal Ex- 
change. Their passions being inflamed by this ridiculous artifice, 
they passed the bill, which immediately received the royal assent. 
The Duke of Norfolk being brought from Bath, was examined 
before the council, and committed to the Tower, on suspicion of 
high-treason. On the sixteenth day of November, the king sent 
to the House of Peers the original and printed copy of the decla- 
ration signed by the pretender. It was dated at Luuca, on the 
twentieth day of September, in the present year, and appeared 
to be a proposal addressed to the subjects of Great Britain and 
Ireland, as well ns to ail foreign princes and states. In this 
paper, the Chevalier de St. George,* having mentioned the late 
violation of the freedom of elections, conspiracies invented to 
give a colour to new oppressions, infamous informers, and the 
state of proscription in which he supposed every honest man to 
be, very gravely proposed, that if King George would relinquish 
to him the throne of Great Britain, he would, in return, bestow 
upon him the title of king in his native dominions, and invite all 
other states to confirm it ; he likew ise promised to leave to King 
George his succession to the British dominions secure," whenever, 
in due course, his natural right should take place. 'Phe Lords 
unanimously resolved, that this declaration was a Lise, insolent, 
and treacherous libel ; and ordered it to be burned at the Royal 
Exchange. The Commons concurred in these resolutions. Both 
Houses joined in an address, expressing their utmost astonishment 
and indignation, at the surprising insolence of the pretender; and 
assuring his majesty, they were determined to support his title to 
the crown with their lives and fortunes. The commons prepared 
a bill for raising one hundred tliousand pounds upon the real and 
personal estates of all papists, or persons educated in the popish 
religion, towards defraying the expellees occasioned by the late 
rebellion and disorders. The bill, though strenuously opposed 
by some moderate members, as a species of persecution, was 
sent up to the House of Lords, together with another, obliging 
all persons, being papists, in Scotland, and all persons in 
Great Britain refusing or neglecting to take the oaths appointed 
for the security of the king’s person and government, to register 
their names and real estates. Both these bills passed through the 
Upper House without amendments, and received the royal sane- ' 
tion. 

XL Mr. Layer, being brought to his trial at the King’s Bench, 
on the twenty-first day of November, was convicted of having 
inlisted men for the pretender’s service, in order to stir up a re- 
bellion, received sentence of death. He was reprieved for some 
time, and examined by a committee of tlie House of Commons: but 
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he either could not, or would not, discover the particulars of the 
conspiracy, so that he suffered death at Tyburn, and his head was 
fi.xed up at Teinplc-bar. Mr. Pulteney, chairman of the com- 
mittee, reported to the house that, from the examination of Layet 
and others, a design had been fonnetl by persons of figure and 
distinction at home, in conjunction with traitors abroad, for 
placing the pretender on the throne of these r^lms : that their 
first intention was to procure a body of foreign troops to invade 
the kingdom at the time of the late elections ; but that tlic con- 
spirators being disappointed in this expectation, resolved to make 
an attempt at the time that it was generally believed the king in- 
tended to go to Hanover, by the help of such officers and sol- 
diers as could pass into England unobserved, from abroad, under 
the command of the late Duke of Ormond, who was to have 
landed in the rivei with a great i^uantity of arms, provided in 
Spain for that purpose; at which time the Tower was to have 
been seized. 'I'hat this scheme being also defeated by the vigi- 
lance of the government, they deferred their enterprise till the 
breaking up of the camp; and, in the mean time, employed their 
agents to corrupt and seduce tlie officers and soldiers of the army : 
that it appeared from several letters and circumstances, that the 
late Duke of Ormond, the Duke of Norfolk, the Earl of Orrery, 
Lords North and Grey, and the Bishop of Rochester, were con- 
cerned in this conspiracy: that their acting agents were Christo- 
pher Layer and John Plunket, who travelled together to Rome; 
Dennis Kelly, George Kelly, and Thomas Carte, nonjuring 
clergymen, Neynoe the Irish priest, who by this time was 
drowned in the River Tliames ; in attempting to make his escape 
from the messenger’s house, Mrs. Spuiiian, alias Yallop, and 
John Sample. 

XII. 'I’his pretended conspiracy, in all likelihood, extended 
no farther than the first rudiments of a design that was never 
digested into any regular form ; otherwise the persons said to be 
concerned in it must have been infatuated to a degree of frenzy: 
for they were charged with having made application to the Regent 
of France, who was well known to be intimately connected with 
the king of Great Britain. The House of Commons, however 
resolved, that it was a detestable and horrid conspiracy for raising 
a rebellion, seizing the Tower and the city of London, laying 
violent hands upon the person of his most sacred majesty and the 
Prince of Wales, in order to subvert our present happy establish- 
mient in church and state, by placing a popish pretender upon the 
throne ; that it was formed and carried on by persons of figure 
and distinction, and their agents and instruments, in conjunction 
with traitors abroad. Bills were brought in, ami passed, for 
infiictmg pains and penalties against John Pl^unket and George 
Kelly, who were by these acts to be kept in close custody during 
his majesty’s pleasure, in any prison of Great Britain ; and that thej 
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fchould not attempt to escape on pain of death, to be inflicted 
upon them and their assistants. Mr. Yonge made a motion for a 
bill of the same nature against the Bishop of Rochestei . This 
was immediately brought into the House, though Sir William 
Wyndham affirmed there was no evidence against him but con- 
jectures and hearsay. The bishop wrote a letter to the Speaker, 
importing, that,* though conscious of his own innocence, he 
should decline giving the House any trouble that day, contenting 
himself with the opportunity of making his defence before 
another, of which he had the honour to be a member. Council 
being heard for the bill, it was committed to a grand committee 
on the sixth day of April, when the majonty of the Tory mem- 
bers quitted the House. It was then moved, that the bishop 
should be deprived of his oflice and benefice, and banished the 
kingdom for ever. Mr. Lawson and Mr. Oglethorpe spoke in 
his favour. 

XIII. The bill being passed, and sent up to the T.ords, the 
bishop was brought to his trial before them on the ninth of May. 
Himself and his council having been heard, the Lords proceeded 
to consider the articles of the bill. When they read it a third 
time, a motion was made to pass it, and then a long and warm 
debate ensued. Earl Paulet demonstrated the danger and injus- 
tice of swerving in such an extraordinary manner from the fixed 
rules of evidence. The Duke of Wharton, having summed up 
the depositions, and proved tlie insuflicicncy of them, concluded 
with saying, that, let the consequences be what they would, he 
hoped such a hellish stain would never sully the lustre and glory 
of that illustrious House as to condemn a man without the least 
evidence. Lord Bathurst spoke against the bill with equal 
strength and eloquence. He said, if such extraordinary pro- 
ceedings were countenanced, he saw nothing remaining for him 
and others to do, but to retire to their country-houses, and there, 
if possible, quietly enjoy their estates within their own families, 
since the least correspondence, the least intercepted letter, might 
be made criminal. He observed, that Cardinal Mazarin boasted, 
that if he had but two lines of any man’s writing, he could, by 
means of a few circumstances, attested by witnesses, deprive 
him of his life at his pleasure. Turning to tlie bench of bishops, 
who had been generally unfavourable to Dr. Atterbury, he said he 
could hardly account for the inveterate hatred aud malice some 

f iersons bore the learned and ingenious Bishop of Pochester, uiw 
ess they were intoxicated witli the infatuation of some savage 
Indians, who believed they inherited not only the spoils, but evea 
tlie abilities of any great enemy whom they bad killed in battle. 
The bill was supported by the Duke of Argyle^ the Earl of Sea^ 
tield, and Lord Lechraere, which last was answered by Earl 
Cowper. 'rhis nobleman observed that the strongest argument 
urjged in behalf of the bill was necessity : but that, for part. 
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he saw ira necessity that could justify such unprecedented and 
such dangerous proceedings, as tne conspiracy had above twelve 
mouths before been happily discovered, and the effects of it 
completely prevented : that besides the intrinsic weight and 
strength of the government, the hands of those at the helm 
had been still further fortified by the suspension of the 
{habeas Corpus Act, and the additional troops which had been 
raised. He said the known rules of evidence, as laid down at 
first, and established by the law of the land, were the birtli-right 
of every subject in the natioa, and ought to be constantly 
observed, not only in the inferior courts of judicature, but in 
both Houses of Parliament, till altered in the legislature, that the 
admitting of jhe precarious and uncertain evidence of the clerks 
of the post-office was a very dangerous precedent. In former 
times (said he) it was thought ver^ grievous that in capital cases 
a man should be affected by similitude of hands ; but here the 
case is much worse, since it is allowed that the clerks of the 
post-office should carry the similitude of bands four months in 
their minds. He applauded the liisliop’s noble deportment, in 
declining to answer before the Huu.«e of Commons, whose pro- 
ceedings in tiiis unprecedented maimer, against a Lord of Par- 
liament, was such an encroachment on tlie prerogative of the 
peerage, that if they submitted to it, by passing '.lie bill, tliey 
might be termed the last of British Peers, for giving up their 
ancient privileges, 'fhe other party were not so solicitous about 
answering reasons, as eager to put the question, when the bill 
passed, and a protest was entered. By this act the bishop 
was deprived of all offices, benefices, and dignities, and rendered 
incapable of enjoying any for the future : he was banished the 
realm, and subjected to the pains of death in case he should 
return, as were all persons who should correspond with him 
during his exile. Dr. Friend, the celebrated physician, who was 
a member of the Housey and had exerted himself strenuously in 
behalf of the bishop, was now taken into custody, on suspicion 
of treasonable practices. 

XIV. The next object that excited the resentment of tlie 
Commons was the scheme ofa lottery, to be drawn at Harburgh, 
in the king’s German domiaions. The House appointed a com- 
mittee to enquire into this and other lotteries at that time on foot 
in London. The scheme was published, on pretence of raising a 
subscription for maintaining a bade between Great Britain and 
the king’s territories on the Elbe; but it was a mysterious scene 
of iniquity, which the conimKtee, with all th^r penetration, 
could not fully discover. 'I’hey reported, however, that it was 
an infamous, fraudulent undertaking, whereby many unwary per- 
sons had been drawn in, to their great loss: that the manner of 
eurying it on had been a manifest violation of the laws of the 
kingdom : that the managers and agents of this lottery bad, witli- 
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out any authority for so doing, made use of his majesty’s royal 
name, thereby to give countenance to the infamous project, and in- 
duce his majesty’s subjects to engage or be concerned therein. A 
bill was brought in to suppress this lottery ; and to oblige the ma- 
nagers of it to make restitution of the money they had received 
from the contributors. At the same time the flouse resolved, 

'Fhat John Lord Viscount Barrington had been notoriously guilty 
of promoting, abetting, and carrying on tliat fraudulent under- 
taking ; for which offence he should be e^elled the House. The 
Court of Vienna having erected an East-ludia company at 
Ostend, upon a scheme formed by one Colebrook, an English 
merchant. Sir Nathaniel Gould represented to the House of Com- 
mons the great detriment which the English East-lndia company 
had already received, and were likely further to sustain, by this 
Ostend company. 'Fhe House immediately resolved, that for the 
subjects of this kingdom to subscribe, or be concerned in encou- 
raging any subscription, to promote an East-lndia company now 
erecting in the Austrian Netherlands, was a high crime and mis- 
demeanour; and a law was enacted for preventing British sub- 
jects from engaging in that enterprize. By another act, relating 
to the South- Sea company, the two millions of slock which had 
been annihilated were revived, added to the capital, and divided 
among the proprietors. A third law passed, for the more effec- 
tual execution of justice in a part of Southwark, called the 
Mint, where a great number of debtors had taken sanctuary, ou 
the supposition that it was a privileged place. On the twenty- 
seventh day of May the session was closed, with a speech that 
breathed nothing but panegyric, acknowledgment, and aflectiun 
to a parliament which had complied with all his majesty’s wishes. 

XV. His majesty, having ennobled the son of Mr. Robert Wal- 
pole, in consideration of the father’s services, made a good number 
of church promotions. He admitted the imprisoned lords and gen- 
tlemen to bail; granted a pardon to Lord Bolingbroke; and or- 
dered the Bishop of Rochester to be conveyed to the continent. 

Then he himself set out for Hanover, leaving the administration 
of his kingdoms in the hands of a regency. Lord llarcourt being 
one of the justices. The king was attended by the two secre- , 

taries. Lords Townshend and Carteret, who were counted able 
negociators. The affairs of the continent had begun to take a 
new turn. The interests and connections of the different princes 
were become perplexed and embarrassed; and King George re- 
solved to unravel them by dint of negociation. Understanding 
that a treaty was on the carpet between the Czar and the King 
of Sweden, favourable to tlie Duke of Holstein’s pretensions to 
Sleswick, the possession of which the Elector of Hanover had 
guaranteed to Denmark, his majesty began to be in pain for 
■Bremen and Verden. The Regent of France and the King of 
'Spain had now compromised all differences ; and their reconcilia- 
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tion was cemented by a double marriage between PfaUip’a sons 
and the regent’s daughters. The fonner proposed new treaties to ■ 
England; but insist^ upon the restitution of Gibralter and Port- 
Mahon, as well as upon the king’s openly declaring against the 
Ostend company. His Britannic Majesty was apprehensive, 
that, should the emperor be hard pressed on that subject, he might 
join the Czar and the King of Sweden, and promote their designs 
in favour of the Duke of Holstein. On the other hand, ail the 
Italian powers exclaimed against the treaty of London. The Pope 
had protested against any thing that might have been decided at 
Cambray to the prejudice of his right. Memorials to the same 
effect had been presented by the King of Sardinia, the Dukes of 
Tuscany, Parma, and Modena. France and Spain were inclined 
to support these potentates against the House of Austria. Eu> 
rope seemed to be on the eve of a new war. King George was 
entangled in such a variety of treaties and interests, that he knew 
not well how to extricate himself from the troublesome engage- 
ments he had contracted. By declaring for the emperor, he must 
have countenanced the new establishment at Ostend, which was 
so prejudicial to his British siil^ects, and incurred the resentment 
of France, Spain, and their allies of Italy. In renouncing the 
interest of the emperor, he would have exposed his German do- 
minions. In vain lie exhorted the emperor to relax in his disputes 
with Spain, and give up the Ostend company, which was so de- 
trimental and disagreeable to his faithful allies : the court of 
Vienna proposed in general to observe the treaties whicirit had 
concluded, but declined entering into any particular discussion ; 
so that all his mmesty’s endeavours issued in contracting closer 
connexions with Prussia and Denmark. All those negociations 
carried on, ail those treaties concluded by King George, with 
almost every prince and state in Christendom, which succeeded 
one another so fast, and appear, at first view, so intricate and 
unaccountable, were founded upon two simple and natural prin- 
ciples, namely, the desire of ascertaining his acquisitions as 
Elector of Hanover, and his resolution to secure himself against 
the disaffection of bis British subjects, as well as the efforts of' 
the pretender. 

aVI. Great Britain at this period enjoyed profound tranquil- 
lity. Ireland was a littled ruffled by an incident which seemed’ 
to have been misrepresented to the people of that kingdom. 
William Wood had obtained a patent for furnishing Ireland with 
copper currency, in which it was deficient. A great clamour 
was raised against this coin. ' The parliament of that kingdom, 

' which met in September, resolved. That it, would be prejudicial ' 
to the revenue, destructive of' trade, and of dangerous conse- 
quence to the rights of the subject : that the patent had been ob- 
tained by misrepresentation; that the half-pence wanted weight; 
that, even if the terms of the patent had been complied with. 
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there would have been a great loss to the nation ; that granting the 
power of coinage to a private person had ever been highly 
prejudicial to the kingdom, and would at all times be of dangerous 
consequence. Addresses from both Houses were presented to 
the king on this subject. The affair was referred >to the Lords of 
the privy council of England. They justified the conduct of the 
patentee, upon the report of Sir Isaac Newton and other officers 
of the Mint, who had made the assay and trial of Wood’s half- 
pence, and found he had complied with the terms of the patent. 
They declared that this currency exceeded in goodness, fineness, 
and value of metal, all the copper money which had been coined 
for Ireland, in the reigns of King Charles II, King James II. 
King William and Queen Mary. The privy council likewise de- 
monstrated, that his majesty’s predecessors had always exercised 
the undoubted prerogative of granting patents for copper coinage 
in Ireland to pnvate persons ; that none of these patents had been 
so beneficial to the kingdom as this granted to William Wood, 
who had not obtained it in an unprecedented manner, but after a 
reference to the Attorney and Solicitor-General, and after Sir 
Isaac Newton had been consulted in every particular: finally, 
they proved, by a great number of witnesses, that there was a 
real want of such money in Ireland. Notwithstanding this 
decision, the ferment of the Irish nation w'as industriously kept 
up by clamour, pamphlets, papers, and lampoons, written by Dean 
Swift and other authors; so that Wood voluntarily reduced his 
coinage from the value of one hundred tliousand to that of forty 
thousand pounds. Thus the noise was silenced. 'The Commons 
of Ireland passed an act, for accepting tl^e affirmation of the 
nuakers instead of an oath ; and voted three hundred and forty 
thousand pounds towards discharging the debt of the nation, 
which amounted to about double that sum. 

XVII. In the month of October, England lost a worthy 
nobleman in the death of Earl Cowper, who had twice dis- 
charged the office of Lord Chancellor, with equal discernment 
and integrity. He was profoundly skilled in the laws of his coun- 
try; in his apprehension quick and penetrating; in his judgment 
<:lear and determinate. He possessed a manly eloquence : his 
manner was agreeable, and his deportment graceful. This year 
was likewise remarkable for the death of the Duke of Orleans, 
Regent of France, who, since the decease of Louis XIV . had 
ruled that nation with the most absolute authority. He was a 
prince of taste and spirit, endowed with shining talents for em- 
pire, which he did not fail to display, even in the midst of effe- 
minate pursuits and idle debauchery. From the infirm constitu- 
tion of the infant King, he had conceived hopes of ascending the 
throne, and taken his Pleasures accordingly ; but the young 
monarch’s health began to be established, and all the Dukes 
schemes were defeated by an apoplexy, of which he died, in the 
fiftieth year of his age, after having nominated the Duke of 
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Bourbon as prime-minister. King George immediately received 
assurances of the good disposition of the French court, to culti- 
vate and even improve the good understanding so happily esta- 
blished between France and Great Britain. The king arrived in. 
England on the eighteenth day of December : and on the ninth” 
day of January the parliament was assembled. His majesty, in 
his speech, recommended to the Commons the care of the public 
debts; and he expressed his satisfaction at seeing the sinking fund 
improved and augmented, so as to put the debt of the nation into 
a method of being speedily and gradually discharged. 

XVIII. This was the repeated theory, of patriotism, which 
unhappily for the subjects, was never reduced to practice : not 
but that a beginning of such a laudable work was made in this 
very session, by an act for lessening the public debts. This law 
provided that the annuities at five per cent, charged on the general 
fund by a former act, except such as had been subscribed into the 
South-Sea, together with the unsubscribed blanks of the lottery in 
the year one thousand seven hundred and fourteen, should be paid 
off at Lady-day of the year next ensuing, with the money arising 
from the sinking fund. The ministry, however, did not persevere 
in this path of prudent (economy. I'he Commons granted all the 
supplies that were demanded. They voted ten thousand seamen ; 
and the majority, though not without violent opposition, agreed 
to maintain four thousand additional troops, which had been raised 
in the preceding year ; so that the establishment of the land-forces 
amounted to eighteen thousand two hundred and sixty-four. The 
expence of the year was defrayed by a land-tax and malt-tax. The 
Commons having dispatched the supply, took into consideration a 
grievance arising from protections granted by foreign ministers, 
peers, and members of parliament, under which profligate persons 
used to screen themselves from the prosecution of their just credi- 
tors. 'I'he Commons resolved, TTiat all protections granted by 
members of that House should be declared void, and immediately 
withdrawn. The Lonis made a declaration to the same purpo.se, 
with an exception of menial servants, and those necessarily employ- 
ed about the estates of peers. * On the twenty-fourth day of 
April, his majesty closed the session in the usual manner, made 

• Tlie Duke of Newcastle was now appointed secretary of state ; the Duke 
of Grafton, lord chaniherlaiii ; and Lord Carteret, lord-lieuteimnt of Ireland. 

Tlie king instituted a professorship for the inodern languages in each uni- 
versity. 

In die month of May died Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford and Earl Mortimer, 
who had been a munificent patron of genius and literature ; and completed a 
rerv valuable collection of manuscripts. 

The practice of inoculation fur the small-pox was by this time introduceti 
into England from Turkey. Prince Frederic, the two Princesses Amelia and 
Carolina, the Duke of IMford and his sister, with many other persons of dis- 
tinction, underwent this operation with success. 

Dr. Henry Sacheverel died in June, after having bequeathed fire nuntired 
pounds to the late Bisliop of Rochester. 
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some alteratiom in the disposition of the great offices of state; and 
sent Mr. Horatio Walpole as ambassador-extraordinary to the 
court of France. 

XIX. In the beginning of this year, Philip King of Spain, re- 
tiring with his queen to the monastery of St. lldefonso, sent the 
Marquis of Grimaldi, his principal secretary of state, to his son 
Louis, Prince of Asturias, with a solemn renunciation of the 
crown, and a letter of advice, in which he exhorted him to culti- 
vate the blessed Virgin with the warmest devotion ; and put him- 
self and his kingdoms under her protection. 'I’lie renunciation 
was published through the whole monarchy of Spain ; and the 
council of Castile resolved. That Louis might assume the reigns of 
government without assembling the Cortez. 'I'he English minis- 
ter at Paris was instructed to interpose in behalf of tlie French 
protestants, against whom a severe edict had been lately publish- 
ed ; but Ills remonstrances produced no effect. England, in the 
mean time, was quite barren of such events as deserve a place w 
history. 'I'he government was now firmly established on the neck 
of opposition ; and commerce flourished even under the load of 
grievous impositions. 

XX. The ne.xt parliament, which met on the twelfth day of 

November, seemed to be assembled for no other purpose than that 
of establishing funds for the expence of the ensuing year : yet the 
session was distinguished by a remarkable incident : namely, the 
trial of the Earl of Macclesfield, Lord Chancellor of England. 
This nobleman had connived at certain, venal practices touching 
the sale of places, and the money of suitors deposited with the 
masters of chancery, so as to incur the general reproach of the na- 
tion. He found it necessary to resign the great seal in the begin- 
ning of January. On the ninth day of the en-suing month, the 
king sent a message to the Coininous, importing, that his majesty, 
having reason to apprehend that the suitors in the court of chan- 
cery were in danger of losing a considerable sum of money, from 
the insufficiency of some of the masters, thought himself obliged . 
in justice and compassion to the said sufferers, to take the must . 
speedy and proper method the law would allow, for enquiring in- 
to the state of the master’s accounts, and securing their effects fur 
the benefit of the suitors ; and his majesty having had several re- 
ports laid before him, in pursuance of the directions he had given, 
had ordered the reports to be communicated to the House, that 
they might have as full and as perfect a view of this important af- . 
fair as the shortness of the time, and the circumstances and nature 
of the proceedings would admit. ' 

XXI. These papers being taken into consideration. Sir George 
Oxenden observed, that enormous abuses had crept into the high 
court of chancery ; that the crimes and misdemeanours of the late 
lord chancellor were many and various, but might be reduced to 
th« following heads : that he had embezzled the estates and effects 
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of many widows, orphans, and lunatics ; that he had raised the 
ofBces of masters in chancery to an exorbitant price : trusting in 
their hands large suras of money belonging to suitors that they 
might be enabled to comply with his exorbitant demands ; and 
that in several cases he had made divers irregular orders. He there- 
fore moved. That Thomas Earl of Macclesfield should be im- 
peached of high crimes and misdemeanours. Mr. Pulteney moved, 
'Fhat this affair might be left to the consideration of a select com- 
mittee. Sir William Wyndham asserted, that in proceeding by way 
of impeachment upon reports from above, they would make a 
dangerous precedent; and seem to give up the most valuable of 
their privileges, the inquest after state criminals. The (question 
being put, it was carried for the impeachment. The Earl was 
accordingly impeached at the bar of the Upper House : a com- 
mittee was appointed to prepare articles; and a bill was brought 
in, to indemnify the masters in clianceryr from the penalties of the 
law, upon discovering what consideration they had paid for their 
admission to (heir respective offices. The trial lasted twenty days : 
the earl was convicted of fraudulent practices; and condemned in a 
fine of thirty thousand pounds, with imprisonment until that sum 
should be paid. He was immediately committed to the tower, 
where he continued about six weeks; but upon producing the 
money he was discharged : and Sir Peter King, now created Ba- 
ron of Oakham, succeeded him in the office of chancellor. 

. 1725. XXII. His majesty, on the eighth day of April, gave 

the House of Commons to understand, that having been engaged 
in some extraordinary expeuces, he hoped he should be enabled 
to raise a sum of money, by making use of the fniuls lately esta- 
blished for the payment of the civil-list annuities, in order to dis- 
charge the debts contracted in the civil government. Mr. Pul- 
teney, cofferer of the household, moved for an address. That an 
account should be laid before the House of all monies paid for 
secret service, pensions, and bounties, from the twenty-fifth day of 
March, in the year one thousand seven hundred and one, and to 
the twenty-fifth of the same month in the present year. This ad- 
dress being voted, a motion was made to consider the king’s mes- 
sage. Mr. Piilteney urged, that this consideration should be post- 
fioned until the House should have examined the papers that were 
the subject of the address. He expressed his surprise, that a debt 
amounting to above five hundred thousand pounds should be con-, 
tracted in three years : he said, he did not wonder that some per- 
sons should be so eager to make good the deficiencies of the civil- 
list, since they and their friend; enjoyed such a share of that re- 
venue; and he desired to know, whether this was all that' was due, 
or whether they should expect another reckoning ? This gentleman 
began to be dissatisfied with the measures of the ministry ; and his 
sarcasms were aimed at Mr. Walpole, who undertook to answer 
his objections. The Commons took the message into considera- _ 
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tton, and passed a bill, enabling his majesty to raise a sum, not 
exceeding one million, by exchequer bills, loans, or otherwise, on 
the credit of the deductions of sixpence per pound, directed by an 
act of parliament of the seventh year of his majesty, and of the 
civil-list revenues, at an interest not exceeding three pounds per 
Cent, till repayment of the principal. 

XX 111. On the twentieth day of April, a petition was present- 
ed to the House by Lord Finch, in behalf of Henry St. John, 
late V'iscount Bolingbroke, praying that the execution of the law 
with respect to his forfeitures might be suspended, as a pardon 
had suspended it with respect to his life. Mr. Walpole signitied 
to the House, by his majesty’s command, that, seven years before, 
the petitioner bad made his humble application and submission to 
the king, with assurances of duty, allegiance, and fidelity : that, 
from his behaviour since that time, his majesty was convinced of 
his being a fit object of his mercy ; and consented to his petition- 
ing the House. Hie petition being read, Mr. Walpole declared 
himself fully satisfied, that the pietitioner had sufficiently atoned for 
his past offences ; and therefore deserved the favour of that House, 
so far as to enable him to enjoy the family inheritance that was 
settled upon him, which he could not do by virtue of his majes- 
ty’s pardon, without an act of parliament. Lord Finch moved, 
that a bill might be brought in for this purpose, and was warmly 
opposed by Mr. Methuen, comptroller of the household, who re- 
presented Bolingbroke as a monster of iniquity. His remonstrance 
was supported by Lord William Paulet, and Mr. Onslow; never- 
theless, the bill was prepared, passed through both Houses, and 
received the Royal assent. An act being passed for disarming the 
Highlanders of Scotland ; another for regulating elections within 
the city of London ; a third for reducing the interest of several 
bank annuities, together with some bills of a private nature, the 
parliament was prorogued in May, after the king bad, in the 
warmest terms of acknowledgment, expres.sed bis approbation of 
their conduct. Then he appointed lords-justices to govern the na- 
tion in his absence : and set out in J une for his German do- 
minions. * 

XXIV. 'Ilie tide of political interests on the continent had be- 
gun to flow in a new channel, so as to render ineffectual the mounds 
which his Britannic majesty had raised by his multiplicity of nego- 
ciations. l-.ouis, the Spanish monarch, dving soon after his eleva- 

• On the fifth d.iy of December the Princess ofWafeswns delivered of a 
princess, christened by the name of Louisa, and afterivards married to tlie Kiii); 
of Denmark. She died December the nineteenth, one thousand seven hundred 
and fifty-one. 

Immediately after the session of parliament, the king revived the order of the 
Both, thirty-eight in number, including the sovereign. 

William Bateman was created Baron of CaJinore in Ireland, and Viscount 
Btiteman ; and Sir Robert Walpole, who had been one of the revived knights of 
the Bath, was now honoured with the Order of the Gerler. 
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lion to the throne, his father Philip resumed tlie crown which he 
had resigned ; and gave himself up implicitly to the conduct of his 
queen, who was a princess of indefatigable intrigue and insatiate 
ambition. The infanta, who had been married to Louis XV. of 
France, was so disagreeable to her husband, that the whole French 
nation began to be apprehensive of a civil war, in consequence of 
his dying without male issue ; he therefore determined, with the 
advice of his council, to send back the infanta as the nuptials had 
not been consummated : and she was attended to Madrid by the 
Marquis de Montelone. The Queen of Spain resented this insult 
offered to her daughter ; and in revenge, dismissed Mademoiselle 
de Ueaujolois, one of the rejent’s daughters, who had been be- 
trothed to her son Don Carlos. As the congress at Caiiibray 
had proved ineffectual, she offered to adjust her differences with 
the emperor, under the sole mediation of Great Ifritaiu. This 
was an honour which King George declined. He was averse to 
any undertaking that might interrupt the harmony subsistiug be- 
tween him and the court of Versailles; and he had taken umbrage 
at the emperor’s refusing to grant the investiture of Bremen and 
V'erden except upon terms which he did not choose to embrace. 
The peace between the courts of Vienna aud Madrid, which he 
refused to mediate, was effected by a private negociation, under 
the management of the Duke de Kipperda, a native of the states- 
gencral, who had renounced the protestant religion, and entered 
into the service of his catholic majesty. By two treaties, signed 
at Vienna in the month of April, the emperor acknowledged Philip 
as King of Spain and the Indies, promised that he would not 
molest him in the possession of those dominions that were secured 
to him by the treaty of Utrecht. Philip renounced all pretensions 
to the dominions in Italy and the Netherlands, adjudged to the 
emperor by the treaty of London ; Charles granted the investiture 
of the dukedoms of Tuscany, Parma, and Placentia, to the eldest 
son of the Queen of Spain, in default of heirs in the present pos- 
sessors, as masculine hefs of the empire. Spam became guaran- 
tee of the Austrian succession, according to the pragmatic sanc- 
tion, by which the dominions of that House were settled ou the 
emperor’s heirs general, and declared to be a perpetual, indivisi- 
ble, and inseparable feoffment to the primogeniture. By the coin- 
mercial treaty of Vienna, the Austrian subjects were entitled to 
advantages in trade with Spain, which no other nation enjoyed. 
His catholic majesty guaranteed the Ostend East-lndia company; 
and agreed to pay an annual subsidy of four millions of piastres to 
the emperor. Great sums were remitted to Vienna; the im|>erial 
forces were augmented to a formidable number ; and other pow- 
ers were solicited to engage in this alliance, to which Uie court of 
Petersburgh actually acceded. 

XXV, The King of Great Britain took the alarm. The em- 
peror and he had for soaie time treated each other with manifest 
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coolness. Ho had reason to fear some attempts upon his Ger 
man dominions ; and projected a defensive treaty with France and 
Prussia. 'Fhis alliance, limited to the term of fifteen years, was 
negociated and concluded at Hanover in the month of September. 
It implied a mutual guarantee of the dominions possessed by the 
contracting parties, their rights and privileges, those of commerce 
in particular, and an engagement to procure satisfaction to the 
protestants of Thorn, who had lately been oppressed by the ca- 
tliolics, contrary to the treaty of Oliva. The king having taken 
these precautions at Hanover, set out on liis return for England ; 
embarked at H el voetsluys in the middle of December; and after 
having been exposed to the fury of a dreadful storm, was landed 
with great difliculty at Uye, from whence he proceeded by land 
to l.ondon. The parliament meeting on the twentieth day of the 
next month, he gave them to understand that the distre.ssed con- 
dition of some of their protestaut brethren abroad, and the nego- 
ciations and engagements contracted by some foreign powers^ 
which seemed to have laid the foundation of new troubles and dis- 
turbances in Europe, and to threaten his subjects with the loss of 
several of the most advantageous branches of their trade, had obli- 
ged him to concert with other powers such measures as might' 
^ive a check to the ambitious views of Uiose who were endeavour- 
ing to render themselve.s formidable ; and put a .stop to the further 
progress of such dangerous designs. He told them, that the 
enemies of his government were already very busy, by their in- 
struments and emissaries in those courts whose measures seemed 
most to favour their purposes, in soliciting and proiuoiing the 
cause of the pretender. One sees, at first sight, that the interests 
of Germany dictated the treaty of Hanover; but, in order to se- 
cure the approbation of Great iiritain, upon which the support of 
this alliance chiefly depended, it was judged necessary to insert 
the articles relating to commerce and tlie protestaut religion, as if 
the engagement had been contracted purely for the advantage and 
glory of England. In a word, tlie ministry began now to ring the 
changes upon a few words that have been repeated ever since , 
like cabalistical sounds, by which the nation has been enchanted 
into a very dangerous connection with the concerns of the conti- 
nent. 'Iliey harangued, they insisted upon the machinations of 
the disaffected, the designs of a pojiish pretender, the protestaut 
interest, and the balance of power, until these expressions became 
absolutely terms of ridicule with every person of common sense and 
reflection. The people were told, that tlie emperor and the King 
of Spain, exclusive of the public treaties concluded at Vienna, had* 
entered into private engagements, importing, that the imperialists 
should join the Spaniards in recovering Gibraltar and Port-Mahon 
by force of arms, in case the King of England should refuse to 
restore them amicably, accordiug to a solemn promise he had 
made : that a double marriage should take place between the two 
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infant!) of Spain and the two Arcliduchesses of Auatfia ; and that 
means should be taken to place the pretender on the throne of 
Great Britain. 

XXVI. When the treaties of Vienna and Hanover fell under 
consideration of the House of Commons, Horatio Walpole, after- 
wards termed, in derision, “ the balance master,” opened the de- 
bate with a long unaniniated oration, giving a detail of the affairs 
of Europe since the treaty of Utrecht. He enumerated the barrier 
treaty, the convention for executing that treaty, the defensive al- 
liance with the emperor, the other with the most Christian king 
and the states-general, another convention, the quadruple alliance^ 
the congress at Cambray, the treaty at Hanover, and that of Vi- 
enna. He explained the nature of each engagement. He said, 
the main design of the treaty of commerce concluded between the 
emperor and Spain, was to countenance and support the £ast-ln- 
dia company established at Ostend, which interfered so essential- 
ly with the East-India companies of England and Holland, and 
was directly contrary to several solemn treaties still in force. He 
enlarged upon the danger to which the balance of power would be 
exposed, should the issue-male of this projected marriage between 
the Houses of Austria and Spain ever possess the imperial dignity 
and the kingdom of Spain together, 'i'he reader will take notice, 
^ that this very man was one of those who exclaimed against that 
article of the treaty of Utrecht, which prevented the power of those 
two Houses from being immediately united in the person of the 
empeior. He did not forget to expatiate upon the pretended se- 
cret engagement concerning Gibraltar and Minorca ; and the king’s 

? iotis concern for the distressed protestants of 'I'liorn in Poland. 

n vain did Mr. Shippen urge, that the treaty of Hanover would 
engage the British nation in a war for the defence of the king’s 
German dominions, contrary to an express provision made in the 
act of limitation. These arguments had lost all weight. The op- 
position was so inconsiderable, that the ministry had no reason to 
be in pain about any measure they should propose. An address 
was voted and delivered to his majesty, approving the alliance he 
had concluded at Hanover, in order to obviate and disappoint ihe 
dangerous views and consequences of the treaty of peace betwixt 
the emperor and the King of Spain : and promising to suj port 
his majesty against ail insults and attacks that should be made 
upon any of his territories, though not belonging to the crown of 
Great Britain. An address of the same kind was presented by the 
House of Lords in a body. A bill was brought in, empowering 
the commissioners of the treasury to compound with Mr. Richard 
Hampden, late treasurer of the navy, for a debt be owed to the 
crown, amounting to eight-and-forty thousand pounds. This de- 
ficiency was occasioned by his embarking in the South-Sea scheme. 
The king recommended bis petifion ; and the House complied with 
his request, in considerafion of his great grandfather, the famous 
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John Hampden, who made such a noble stand against the arbi- 
trator measures of the first Charles. 

XXVII. The malt-tax was found so grievous to Scotland, that 
the people refused to pay it. and riots were excited in different 
parts of the kingdom. At Glasgow, the populace, armed with 
clubs and staves, rifled the bouse of Daniel Canapbell, their re- 
presentative in parliament, who had voted for the bill ; and mal- 
treated some excisenten, who attempted to take an account of the 
malt. General Wade, who commanded the forces in Scotland, 
had sent two companies of soldiers, under the command of Cap- 
tain Bushel, to prevent or appease a disturbance of this nature. 
That officer drew up hia men in the street, where they were pelt- 
ed with stones by the multitude, which he endeavoured to disperse 
by firing among them without shot. This expedient failing, he 
o^ered his men to load their pieces with ball, and at a time w hen 
the magistrates were advancing towards him in a body, to assist 
him with their advice and influence, he commanded tlie soldiers to 
fire four different ways, without the sanction of the civil authori- 
ty. About twenty persons were killed or wounded on this occa- 
sion. I'he people seeing so many victims fall, were exasperated 
beyond ail sense of danger. They began to procure arms, and 
breathed nothing but defiance and revenge. Bushel thought pro- 
per to retreat to the castle of Dumbarton ; and was pursued above 
five miles by the enraged multitude. General Wade being inform- 
ed of this transaction, assembled a body of forces ; and being ac- 
companied by Duncan Forbes, lord-advocate, took possession of 
Glasgow, lire magistrates were apprehended, and conveyed pri- 
soners to Edinburgh, where the lords justiciary having taken cog- 
nuance of the affair, declared them innocent ; so that they were 
immediately discharged. Bushel was tried for murder, convicted, 
and condemned ; but instead of undergoing the penalties of tlur 
law, he was indulged with a pardon, and promoted in the service 
Daniel Campbel having petitioned to the House of Commons, 
tliat he might be indemnified for the damage he bad sustained from 
the rioters, a bill passed in his favour, granting him a certain sun, 
to be raised from an imposition laid upon all the beer and ale 
brewed in the city of Gla^ow. The malt-tax was so sensibly felt 
in Scotland, that the convention of the royal burghs presented a 
remonstrance against it, as a grievous burden, which their coun- 
try could not bear : petitions to the same purpose were deliver- 
ed to the Commons from different shires of that kingdom. * On 
the twenty-fourth day of March, the king sent a message to the 

* The Duke of Wharton having conaumvd his fortune in riiit and extians. 
gance, repaired to the court of Vienna, from whence he proceeded to Uonie, and 
oSered Ins service to ihe pretender. Tlicr* he received the order of the Garter, 
and tlie title of Duke of Northiinibertniid. He was sent by Ihe Chevalier da Si. 
George with credentials to tlie court of Madrid,where heakguicd the proteauni 
teligiun, married n lady of the Queen of Spain’s bed-chamber, and ubtaioed the 
lunk and appoiotment of a lieutenantKailonel in the Spanish service. . ,j 
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House by Sir Paul Methuen, desiring an extraordinary supply, 
that he might be able to augment his maritime force, and concert 
such other measures as should be necessary in the present conjunc- 
ture. A debate ensued ; but the majority complied with the de- 
mand. Some members in the Upper House complained that the 
message was not sent to both Houses of Parliament, and this 
suggestion gave rise to another debate, in which Lord Bathurst 
and others made some melancholy reflections upon the state of 
insignificance to which the peers of England were reduced. 
Such remarks, however, were very little minded by the ministry ; 
who had obtained a complete victory over all opposition. The 
supplies, ordinary and extraordinary, being granted, with every 
thing else which the court thought proper to ask, and several 
bills passed for the regulation of civil (economy, the king dis- 
missed the parliament on the twenty-fourth day of May. 

XXVIII. By this time Peter the Czar of Muscovy was dead, 
and hu empress Catharine had succeeded him on the Russian 
throne. This princess had begun to assemble forces in the neigh- 
bourhood of Petersburgh ; and to prepare a formidable armament 
for a naval expedition. King George, concluding that her design 
was against Sweden, sent a strong squadron into the Baltick, un- 
der the command of Sir Charles Wager, in order to anticipate her 
views upon his allies. The English fleet being joined at Copen- 
hagen by a Danish squadron, alarmed the court of Russia, which 
immediately issued orders for reinforcing the garrisons of Wi- 
bourg, Cronstot, Revel, and Riga. The English admiral, hav- 
ing had an audience of his Swedish majesty, steered towards 
Revel, and sent thither a lieutenant, with a letter from the King 
of Great Britain to the Czarina. This was an expostulation, in 
which his majesty observed, that he and bis allies could not fail 
of being alarmed at her great preparations by sea and land. He 
complained that measures had been taken at her court in favour of 
the pretender ; that his repeated instances for establishing a lasting 
friendship with the crown of Russia had been treated with neglect : 
and he gave her to understand, that he had ordered bis admiral to 
prevent her ships from coming out of her harbours, should she 
persist in her resolution to execute the designs she had projected. 
The Czarina, in her answer to the king, expressed her surprise 
that she had not received his majesty’s letter until his fleet was 
at anchor before Revel, since it would have been more agreeable 
to the custom established among sovereigns, and to the amity 
which had so long subsisted between her kingdoms and the crowu 
of Great Britain, to expostulate with her on her armament, and 
expect her answer before he had proceeded to such an offensive 
measure. She assured him that notliing was farther from her 
thoughts than any designs to disturb the peace of the North; and 
with regard to the pretender, it was a frivolous and stale accusa- 
tion, which had been fiequently used as a pretext to cover all the 
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unkind steps lately taken against the Russian empire. Sir Charles 
Wager continued in his station until he received certain intellU 
gence that the Russian gallies were laid up in their winter har- 
bour ; then he set sail fur the coast of Denmark, from whence he 
returned to England in the month of November. 

XXIX. King George, that he might not seem to convert all 
bis attention to the affairs of the North, had equipped two other 
squadrons : one of which was destined for the West-Indies, un- 
der the command of Admiral Hosier : the other, conducted by 
Sir John Jennings, having on board a body of land forces, sailed 
from St. Helen’s on the twentieth day of July, entered the buy of 
St. Antonio, then visited Lisbon, from whence he directed his 
course to the Bay of Bulls near Cadiz, and cruised off Cape 
St. Mary’s, so as to alarm the coast of Spain, and tiil 
Madrid with consternation. Yet he committed no act of hos- 
tility; but was treated with great civility by the Spanish gover- 
nor of Cadiz, who suppled him with refreshments. Rear-Admiral 
Hosier, with seven ships of war, had sailed in April for the 
Spanish West-Indies, with instructions to block up the galleons 
in the ports of that country ; or, should they presume to come out, 
to seize and bring them to England. Before his arrival at the 
Bastimentos, near Porto- Bello, the treasure, consisting of above 
sis millions sterling, had been unloaded, and carried back to Pa- 
nama, in pursuance of an order sent by an advice-boat, which 
had the start of Hosier. This admiral lay inactive on that sta- 
tion, until he became the jest of the Spaniards. He returned to 
Jamaica, where he found means to reinforce his crew’s ; then he 
stood over to Carthagena. The Spaniards bad by this time seized 
the English South-Sea ship at La Vera Cruz, together with all 
the vessels and effects belonging to that company. Hosier in vain 
demanded restitution : he took some Spanish ships by way of re- 
prisal, and continued cruising in those seas until the greater part 
'of his men perished deplorably by the diseases of that unhealthy 
climate, and his ships were totally ruined by the wonns. This 
brave officer being restricted by his orders from obeying the dic- 
tates of his courage, seeing his best officers and men daily swept 
off by an outrageous distemper, and his ships exposed to inevitable 
destruction, is said to have died of a broken heart ; while the 
people of England loudly clamoured against this unfortunate ex- 
pedition, in which so many lives were thrown away, and so much 
money expended, without the least advantage to the nation. It 
seems to Jiave been a mean piratical scheme to rob the court of 
Spain of its expected treasure, even while a peace subsisted between 
the two nations. The ministry of Great Britain indeed alleged, 
that the Spanish king bad entered into engagements in favour of 
the pretender. 

XXX. The Dukes of Ormond and Wharton, and the Earl 
Marischal, were certainly at Madrid ; and the Duke de Ripperda, 
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now prime-minister of Spain, dropped some expressions to the 
English envoy, that implied some such design, which, however, 
the court of Madrid positively denied. Ripperda, as a foreigner, 
fell a sacrifice to the jealousy of the Spanish ministers. He was 
suddenly dismissed from his employments, with a pension of three 
thousand pistoles. He forthwith took refuge in the house of Van-, 
derineerthe Dutch Ambassador, who was unwilling to be troubled 
with such a guest. He therefore conveyed the duke in his coach 
to the house of Colonel Stanhope, the British minister, whose 
protection he craved and obtained. Nevertheless he was dragged 
from thence by force, and committed prisoner to the castle of 
Segovia. He afterwards made his escape, and sheltered himself 
hi England, from the resentment of his Catholic Majesty. 
Colonel Stanhope complained of this violation of the law of na- 
tions, which the Spanish ministers endeavoured to excuse. Me- 
morials and letters passed between the two courts; and every 
thing tended to a rupture. The King of Spain purchased ships 
of war; began to make preparations for some important under- 
taking ; and assembled an army of twenty thousand men at St. 
Hoch, on pretence of rebuilding the old castle of Gibraltar. 
Meanwhile the State».^eneral and King of Sweden acceded to the 
treaty of Hanover: but the King of Prussia, though his majesty’s 
son-inlaw, was detached from the alliance by the emperor, with 
whom he contracted new engagmeiits. 

XXXI. On the seventeenth day of January, the British par- 
liament was opened with a long, elaborate speech, importing that 
the proceedings and transactions of the Emperor and King of 
Spain, and the secret offensive alliances concluded between them, 
had laid the foundations of a most exorbitant and formidable 
power: that they were directly levelled against the most valuable 
and darling interests and privileges of the English nation, which 
must either give up Gibraltar to Spain, and* acquiesce in the em- 
peror’s usurped exercise of commerce, or resolve vigorously to 
defend their undoubted rights against those reciprocal engage- 
ments, contracted in defiance and violation of ail national faith, 
shtl the most solemn treaties. He assured them, that one of those 
secret articles was, the placing the pretender on the tlirone of 
Great Britain : and another the conquest of Gibraltar and Port- 
Mahon. He affirmed that those combinations extended tbemselves 
into Russia; and that the English fleet seasonably prevented such 
designs as would have opened a way to the invasion of these 
kingdoms. He exhorted the Commons to grant such supplies as 
should be necessary for the defence of their country, and for 
making good his engagements with the allies of Great Britain. 
He told them, that the King of Spain bad ordered his minister 
residing in England to quit the kingdom ; and that he had left a 
memorial little short of a declaration, in which he insisted upon 
die restitution of Gibraltar. He did not fail to touch the ener- 
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getic strings whicli always moved their passions ; the balance of 
power in Europe, the security of the British commerce, tlie de- 
signs of a Popish pretender, the present happy establisliment, 
the religion, liberties, and properties of a Protestant people. 
Such addresses of thanks were penned in both Houses as the 
ministers were pleased to dictate : yet not witliout opposition 
from a minority, which was far from being formidable, though 
headed by chiefs of uncommon talents and resolution. The 
Commons voted twenty thousand seamen, besides six-and-twenty 
tliousand tliree hundred and eighty-three men for the land-service; 
and, to defray the extraordinary expence, a land-tax of four shil- 
lings in the pound, was granted. 

XXXll. The House of Lords having taken into consideration 
the letters and memorials between the ministers of Great Britain, 
France, and Spain, and the papers relating to the accession of 
the States-general to the treaty of Hanover, a warpi debate 
ensued. Lord Bathurst took notice, that the accession of tlie 
States-general to the treaty was upon condition that this their act 
should be approved and ratihed by the King of Great Britain, 
the most Christian King, and the King of Prussia; but that the 
minister of his Prussian majesty had refused to sign the act of 
accession, which was therefore of no effect : that if the court of 
France should, for the same reason, think itself disengaged from 
the Hanover alliance, Britain alone would be obliged to bear the 
burthen of an expensive war against two of the greatest poten- 
tates of Europe. He said he could not see any just reason for 
a rupture with Spain ; that indeed the Duke de Ripperda might 
have dropped some indiscreet expressions; he was known to be 
a man of violent temper ; and he bad been solemnly disavowed 
by his Catholic Majesty : that, in the memorial left by the 
Spanish ambassador, he imputed tlie violent state of affairs be- 
tween the two cro\i'ii»to the ministers of England ; and mentioned 
a positive promise made by the King of Great Britain for the 
restitution of Gibraltar: that methods of accommodation might 
be tried, before the kingdom engaged in a war which must be 
attended with dangerous consequences ; that the nation was loaded 
with a debt of fifty millions ; and, in order to maintain such a 
war, would be obliged to raise seven millions yearly; an annual 
sum by which the people would soon be exhausted. He observed, 
that in some papers laid before the House, mention was made of 
great sums distributed in divers places, to bring certain measures 
to bear, He declared, that for his own part, he had touched neither 
Spanish nor English gold; he was neither a Spaniard nor a 
Frenchman, but a true Englishman, and so long as he had the 
honour to sit in that House, he would speak and act for the good 
gf his country. He therefore, desired their lordships seriously 
to consider the matter before them, which was of the last con» 
sequence and importance to tho whole nation. He said nothing 
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could be gained by the war, should it prove successful: and 
every thing would be lost should it be unprosperoiis. He was 
answered by Lord Townshend, who affirmed that his majesty had 
received positive and certain information with respect to the secret 
article of alliance between the courts of Vienna and Madrid, in fa- 
vour of the pretender, though the safety of the state did not permit 
him to lay tliese advices before the parliament. After much 
altercation, the majority resolved, that the measures his majesty 
thought fit to take, were honourable, just, and necessary for pre- 
venting the execution of the dangerous engagements entered into 
in favour of the pretender; for preserving the dominions belonging 
to the crown of Great Britain by solemn treaties, and particularly 
those of Gibraltar and the island of Minorca ; and for maintaining 
to his people tlieir most valuable rights and privileges of com- 
merce, and the peace and tram^uillity of Europe. Seventeen 
lords entered a protest against tins resolution. Disputes of the 
same nature arose from the same subject in the Lower House. 
-Lord Townshend had affirmed in the House of Peers, that no 
promise of restoring Gibraltar had been made; Sir Robert Wal- 
pole owned such a promise in the House of Commons : a motion 
was made for an address, desiring these engagements might be 
laid before the House : another member moved for a copy of the 
memorial presented by Mr. Points to the King of Sweden, and 
for the secret offensive article between the courts of Vienna and 
Madrid: a third motion was made to address the king for such 
memorials and representations from the courts of Sweden and 
Denmark, as induced him, in the course of the preceding year, 
to send a squadron to the Baltic. In the account of the money 
granted for the service of the last year, there was an article of 
one hundred and twenty-five thousand pounds charged in general 
terms, as issued out for other engagements and exj>ence8, over 
and above such as were specified. Mr. Pulteney moved for an 
address on this subject; but each of these motions was rejected 
on a division : and the majority concurred in an address of thanks 
to his majesty, for the great wisdom of his conduct. They ex- 
pressed the most implicit confidence in his goodness and discre- 
tion, they promised to support him in all such further measures as 
he should find necessary and expedient for preventing a rupture, 
as well as for consulting the honour and advantage of these 
kingdoms. 

XXXIII. His majesty’s speech gave such umbrage to the 
court of Vienna, that Mr. Palms, the imperial resident at Lon- 
don, was ordered to present a warm memorial to the king, and 
afterwards to publish it to the whole nation. In this bold remon- 
strance, the king was charged with having declared from the 
throne, as certain and undoubted facts, several things that were 
either wrested, misrepresented, or void of all foundation. ’I’lie 
memorialist affirmed, tliat the treaty of V'^ienna was built on the 
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.quadruple alliance ; tha^ the treaty of commerce was calculated 
to promote the mutual and lawful advantages of the subjects of 
both parties, agreeably to the law of nations ; and in no respect 
prejumcial to the British nation. He declared, that there was no 
offensive alliance concluded between the two crowns: that the 
supposed article relating to the pretender was an absolute false- 
hood : that the insinuation with respect to the siege of Gibraltar 
was equally untrue, his nia->ter having made no engagements with 
the King of Spain but such as were specified in the treaty com- 
municated to his Britannic majesty. He said however, the 
hostilities notoriously committed in the West-Indies, and else- 
where, against the King of Spain, in violation of treaties, seemed 
tojustify that prince’s undertaking the siege of Gibraltar. Finally, 
he demanded, in the .name cf his Imperial Majestj. suitable 
reparation for the injury his honour had sustained 7i«m such 
calumnious imputations. Both Houses of Parliament expressed 
their indignation at the insolence of tliis memorial, in an address 
to his majesty ; and Mr. Palms was ordered to depart the king- 
dom. Virulent declarations were presented by the ministers of 
the emperor and the King of Great Britain to the diet of the em- 
pire at Katisbon; and such personal reflections retorted between 
these two potentates, that all hope of reconciliation vanished. 

XXXIV. King George, in order to secure himself against the 
impending storm, entered into more strict engagements with the 
French king ; and agreed to pay fifty thousand pounds for three 
years to the King of Sweden, in consideration of that prince’s 
holding in readiness a body of ten thousand troops for the occa- 
sions of the alliance. He concluded a fresh treaty with the King 
of Denmark, who promised to furnish a certain number of 
auxiliaries, on account of a large subsidy granted by the King of 
France. 'Fhe proportions of troops to be sent into the field in 
case of a rupture, were ascertain^. His Britannic majesty en- 
gaged for four-and-twenty thousand men, and a strong squadron 
to be sent into the Baltic. He made a convention with the Prince 
of Hesse-Cassel, who undertook to provide eight thousand 
infantry, and four thousand horse, in consideration of seventy four 
thousand pounds, to be paid by Great Britain immediately, and 
fifty thousand pounds more in case the troops should be required, 
besides their pay and subsistence. Such was the fruit of all the 
alliances so industriously planted since the accession of King 
George to the throne of Great Britain. In the day of his trouble, 
the King of Prussia, who had espoused his daughter, deserted 
bis interest; and the statcs-general stood aloof. For the security of 
his German dominions, he had recourse to the King of Fiance, 
who was a precarious ally ; to the Kings of Sweden and Denmtirk, 
and the principality of Heese-Cassql : but none of these powers 
would contribute their assistance without being gratified with ex- 
orbitant subsidies, though the danger was common, and the 
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efforts ought to have been eqnal. Instead of allies, they professed 
themselves mercenaries. Great Britain paid tliem for the' defence 
of their own dominions: she, moreover, undertook to maintain a 
powerful fleet for their safety. Is there any Briton so weak as 
to think, or so fool-hardy as to affirm, that this was a British 
quarrel ? 

1727. XXXV. For the support of those expensive treaties) 
Mr. Scroope, secretary of the Treasury, moved in the House of 
Commons, that in the malt-tax bill- they should insert a clause of 
appropriation, empowering the king to apply such sums as 
should be necessary for defraying the expehces and engagements 
which had been, or should be made before the twenty-fifth day of 
September, in concerting such measures as he should think most 
conducive to the security of trade, and restoring the peace of 
Europe. To little purpose did the members in the opposition 
urge, that this method of asking and granting supplies was un- 
parliamentary ; that such a clause would render ineffectual that 
appropriation of the public money, which the wisdom of all parlia- 
ments had thought a~ necessary security against misapplication, 
which was the more to be feared, as no provision was made to 
call any person to account for the money that should be disposed 
of by virtiie of this clause ; (hat great sums had already been 
granted ; that such an unlimited power ought never to be given 
in a free government : that such a confidence in the crown might, 
through the influence of evil ministers, be attended with the most 
dangerous consequences : that the constitution could not be pre- 
served, but by a strict adherence to those essential parliamentary 
forms of granting supplies upon estimates, and of appropriating 
these supplies to services and occasions publicly avowed and 
judged necessary : that such clauses, if not seasonably checked, 
would become so frequent, as in time to lodge in the' crown and 
in the ministers, an absolute and uncontrolable power of raising 
money upon the people, which by tlie constitution is, and with 
safety can only be, lodged in the whole legislature. The. motion 
was carried, tlie clause added, and the bill passed through the 
other House without amendment, though not without opposition. 
Notwithstanding this vote of credit. Sir William Yonge moved,, 
that towards the supply granted to the king, the sum of tliree 
hundred and seventy thousand pounds should be raised by loans 
on Exchequer-bills to be charged on the surplus of the duties on 
coal and culm, which- was reserved for the parliament’s disposal. 
T'lioiizh this motion was vigorously opposed by Sir Joseph Jekyl 
and Mr. Pulteney, as a dangerous deviation from several votes and 
acts of parliament, by which the exceedings of the public funds 
were appropriated to the discharge of the national debt, or to the 
increase of the sinking funds, it was carried by the majority. 

.\XXVI. On the fifteenth day of May the parliament was 
prorogued, after the king had acknowledged their zeal, liberality. 
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and dispatch ; and given them to understand that the siege of 
Gibraltar was actually begun. The trenches were opened before 
this fortress on the eleventh day of February, by the Cond6 de 
las Torres, at the head of twenty thousand men. The place was 
well provided for a defence; and the old Earl of Portmore, who 
was Governor, embarked with a reinforcement from England, 
under convoy of a fleet commanded by Sir Clmrles Wager. He 
arrived at Gibraltar in the Jbeginning of April, where he landed 
the troops, with a great quantity of ammunition, warlike stores, 
and four-and-twenty pieces of cannon. At the same time, five 
hundred men arrived from Minorca; so that the garrison amounted 
to six thousand, plentifully supplied with fresh provisions from 
the coast of Barbary, and treated the efforts of the besiegers with 
great contempt. The States-general, being apprehensive of ai> 
attempt upon their barrier in the Netherlands, desired the king 
would hold in readiness the ten thousand auxiliaries stipedated in 
the treaty. These were immediately prepared for embarkation, 
and the forces of England were augmented with thirty new-raised 
companies. Sir John Norris set sail with a powerful fleet from 
the Baltic, and was joined by a Danish squadron : but the Czarina 
dying on the seventeenth day of May he had no occasion to com- 
mit hostilities, as the Russian armatnent was laid aside. 

XXXVII. Meanwhile the powers at variance, though ex- 
tremely irritated against each other, were all equally averse to a 
war that might again embroil all Europe. The King of France 
interposed his mediation, which was conducted by the Duke de 
Richliem his Ambassador at Vienna. Plans and counterplans 
of pacification were proposed between the two crowns and the 
allies. At length, all parties agreed to twelve preliminary articles, 
which were signed in May at Paris, by the ramisters of the 
Hanover alliance, and afterwards at Vienna, by Ae Imperial and 
Spanish ambassadors. These, imported. That hostilities should 
immediately cease: that the cb^er of the Ostend company 
should be suspended for seven years : and that a congress should 
in four months be opened at Aix-la-Chapelle, for adjusting ail 
differences, and consolidating the peace of Europe. This con- 
gress was afterwards transferred to Soissons, for the conveniency 
of the French minister, whose presence was necessary at court. 
The siege of Gibraltar was raised, after it had lasted foua.nionths, 
during which the Spaniards lost a great number of men by sick- 
ness, while the garrison sustained very little damage. ,The court of 
Madrid, however, started some new .di^uities, and for some 
time would not consent to the restitution of the South- Sea sliip, 
which had been detained at La, Vera Cruz, in the West-Indies; 
so that Sir Charles Wager continued to cruise on the coast of 
Spain ; but these objections were removed in the sequel. 

XXXVIII. King George, having appointed a regency, em- 
barked at Greenwich, on t^ third day of June, and landing in 
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Holland, on llie seventh, set out on his journey to Hanover. He 
was suddenly seized with a paralytic disorder cm the road : he 
forthwith lost the faculty of speech, became lethargic, and was 
conveyed in a state of insensibility to Osnabruck. There he ex- 
pired on Sunday the eleventh day of June, in the sixty-eighth year 
of his age, and in the thirteenth of his reign. — George 1. w as plain 
and simple in his person and address ; grave and composed in his 
deportment, though easy, familiar, and facetious in his hours of 
relaxation, litj’ore he ascended the throne of Great Britain, he 
had acquired the character of a circumspect general, a just and 
merciful prince, a wise politician, who perfectly understood, and 
steadily pursued, his ow n interest. \\ ith these qualities, it can- 
not be dclubted but that he came to England extremely well dis- 
jioscd to govern his new subjects according to the maxims of the 
British constitution, and the genius of the people; and if ever he 
seemed'to deviate from these principles, we may take it for grant- 
ed, that he was misled by the venal suggestions of a ministry whose 
power and iiiHuence were founded on corruption. * 

* Gcfjrev I. mnrrtcH tile Triiice^s So^liin Domttiy, daughter ami heiress uf the 
Duke of 'ZeW, \ty uliom he had King Gcoi^e II. iiml tlie lute Queen uf Pi usbitu 
Ttie king's ht^dy \%ns conveyed to Hanover, and interreil nniung his ancestors. 
Kruiii tlie deaiii of Charkfi II. to this period, Kngland bad made a cousidenihJe 
fixture 111 every branch uf literature. Ur. Auerhury and Ur. Clarke dtsthigui^lied 
tiieinselvts in divinity — Mr. Wiiiston \\mie in delence of Ariaiiisin^Juhii Locke 
slioiie forth the great restorer of human reason — the Bari of 8 )mft$hury raised 
an elegant, though feeble, system uf mural pliilosuphy— Uerkley, afterwanls 
Ihsiiopor Cluyiie iii Ireland, surpassed all liis coiitempomries in subtlety and 
variety in meuphisical arguments, as well as in Uie art uf deduetbn — Lord Do- 
liugbroke's uilenls ns a metaphysician liave been questium*d since his posiiiumous 
works appeared^grent progress was made in mathematics and astronomy, 
by Waltis, Halley and Fhmisiend^the art of medicine owerl some valuable im- 
pfovetnenis to the classical Ur. Friend, and the elegant Ur. Mead. Among the 
poets of Ibis .*era w-e nuinl>er John Pliiliips, auiliurufa didactic poem, called 
Cyiler, a perfonnaiice of reiilnieric; be lived and died in obscurity^Wiliiain 
Ctiugrt've, celebrated for his comedies, which are not so famous fur screngtii uf 
character and power of humour, as fur wit, elegance, and regnlarity'^Vanburgh, 
who wrote with more nature and fire, tliuugh with far less art and precision— 
Su*ele, wiio ill his coinedit's successfully engrafted modern characters on (be 
ancient drama — Fuirjulinr, who drew liis pictures from laiicy rather than from 
nature, and whose chief merit consists in ilie agreeable pertness and vivacity of 
his tiialogtie— Adthsoii, whose fame as a poet greatly exceeded his genius, which 
was coltl ami enervate ; though he yielded to none in the ciiamctcr of an essay- 
ist, either for style or imiiier — Swiit, whose muse seems to have been mere mi- 
santhropy. he w.is a cynic rather than a poet, ami lus imuiral dryness and sar- 
castic seventy would have hLen uiipksising, iind nut he qualified them, h^ adopt* 
ing tile extravagant humour of Lucian and Ibibeiais — Piiur, lively, familiar and 
amusitig-^Kowe, solemn, Horid and declaomtory. Pope, the prince of lyric 
poetry, unrivalk'd in satire, ethics, and {xitished versilication — (be agreeable 
Pamel — il*e wild, the %'illv, and Uie whimsical Gartli— Gay, whose fables may 
vie with Uiuse uf La Fomnine, in imtme iiumuiit, ease, and simplicity, and 
\yhose genius fur pastoral was truly original. Ur. Uentley stood foremo 5 t in the 
list of critics and cummeiitators. Sir CiiisCuplier Wren raised some noble mo- 
numents of architecture. 'I'he most reimirkahle puhtical wiiters were Daveuaut, 
Hare, Swift, Steele, Atldison, Boli gbroke, uud TreiichonJ. 
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CHAP. IV. 

I. George II. the throne of Great Britain. II. Charac- 

ters y the principal persons concerned in the ministri/. HI. 
Debates in parliament concerning the civil-list. IV. Changes 
and promotions. V. New Parliament. VI. Violent dispute 
concerning the national debt. VII. I' ote of credit. Vlll. 
double marriage between the Houses of Spain and Portugal. 
IX. Liberality of the Commons. X. "behates on the subsidies 
0/ Hesse-Cassel and Wolfenbnttle. XI. Committee for inspect- 
ing the gaols. XII. jlddress .touching llte.,JipaHish depreda- 
tions. XIII. A sum voted to the King on account ^ arrears 
due on the (iril-’ist revenue. XIV. Proceedings in the House 
of Lords. XV. H'ise conduct of the Irish Parliament. XVI. 
Abdication of the King of Sarmnia. Death of Pdpe Benedict 
XIII. XVII. Substance of the King’s speech to-poth Houses. 
XVIII» Ohjecticms to the treatif of Seville its the House of 
Lords. X IX. Opposition in the Lower House to a standing 
army. XX. Bill prohibiting loans to foreign princes or States. 
XXI. Charter of' the East-India Company prolonged. XXII. 
The Emperor resents the treaty of Seville. XXIII. Seven In- 
dian Chiefs arrive in England. Revolution at Constantinople. 
XXIV. England infested with robbers, assassins, and incendia- 
ries. XXV. Bill against pensioners, sitting as members in the 
House of Commons. XXVI. Treati/ of Vienna. XXVII. 
Death of the Duke of Parma. XXVIII. Don Carlos takes 
possession of his territories. XXIX. France distracted by re- 
ligious disputes. XXX. The ministry violently opposed in par- 
liament. X.XKI. Debate on a stantung army. XX XII. ..Re- 
count of the Charitable Corporation. XXXIII. Revival of 
the salt tax. XXXIV. Mr. Pulteney’s name struck out of 
the list of Privy-counsellors. XXXV. The King sets out for ^ 
Hanover. 

^ A T the accession ol George II. the nation had great reason 
to wish for an alteration of measures. The public debt, 
notwithstanding the boasted oeconomy and management of the 
ministers; notwithstanding the sinking fund, which had been ex- 
tolled as .a growing treasure sacred to the discharge of national in- 
cumbranceii, was now increased to fifty millions two hundred six- 
ty-one thousand two hundred and six pounds, nineteen shillings, 
eight pence three farthings. The kingdom was bewildered in a 
labyrinth of treaties and conventions, by which it stood engaged in 
pecuniary subsidies to many powers upon the continent, witli 
whom its real interests could never be connected. The wealth of 
the nation had been lavished upon those foreign connections, upon 
unnecessary wars, and fruitless expeditions. Dangerous encroacb- 
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merits liad been made upon the constitution, by the repeal of the 
act for triennial parliaments : by frequent suspensions of the habeas 
corpus act upon frivolous occasions: by repealing clauses in the 
act of settlement; by votes of credit; by habituating the people 
to a standing army ; and, above all, by establishing a system of 
corruption, which at all times would secure a majority in parlia- 
ment. The nature of prerogative, by which the liberties of the 
nation had formerly been often endangered, was now so well un- 
derstood, and so securely restrained, that it could no longer be 
u.sed for the same oppressive purposes : besides an avowed exten- 
sion of the prerogative required more ability, courage, and reso- 
lution, than the present ministry could exert. They understood 
(heir own strength, and had recourse to a more safe and effectual 
expedient. The vice, luxury, and prostitution of the age, the 
almost total extinction of sentiment, honour, and public spirit, had 
prepared the minds of men for slavery and corruption. The means 
were in the hands of the ministry ; the public treasure was at tlieir 
devotion: they multiplied places and pensions, to increase the 
number of their dependents : they squandered away the money of 
the nation without taste, discernment, decency or remorse : they 
inlisted an army of the most abandoned emissaries, whom they em- 
ployed to vindicate the worst measures, in the face of truth, com- 
mon sense, and common honesty ; and they did not fail to stigma- 
tise as Jacobites, and enemies to the government, all those who 
presumed to question the merit of their administration. 

II. llie supreme direction of affairs was not yet engrossed by a 
single minister. Lord Townshend had the reputation of conduct- 
ing the external transactions relating to treaties and negociations. 
lie is said to have understood that province, though he did not 
always follow the dictates of his own understanding. He possess- 
ed an extensive fund of knowledge ; and was well acquainted with 
the functions of his office. The Duke of N. his colleague, was 
Not remarkable for any of these qualifications : he owed his pro- 
motion to his uncommon zeal for the illustrious House of Hano- 
ver, and to the strength of his interest in parliament, rather than 
to his judgment, precision, or ;iny other intellectual merit. Lord 
C. who may be counted an auxiliary, though not immediately con- 
cerned in the administration, had distinguished himself in the cha- 
racter of envoy at several courts in Europe. He had attained an 
intimate knowledge of ail the different interests and connections 
subsisting among the powers of the continent : and he inlinitely 
surpassed all the ministers in learntug and capacity. He was, in- 
deed, the only man of genius employed under this government. 
He spoke with ease and propriety ; Ins conceptions were just and 
lively : his inferences bold; his counsels vigorous and warm. Yet 
he depreciated his talents, by acting in a subordinate character to 
those whom he despised ; and seemed to Jook upon the pernicious 
measures of a bad ministry with silent contemut rather than with 
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avowed detestation. The interior government of Great Britain 
was chiefly managed by Sir Robert \V. a man of extraordinary 
talents, who had from low beginnings raised hhnself to the head of 
the treasury. Having obtained a seat in the Lower House, he 
declared himself one of the most forward partisans of the whig 
faction. He was endued with a species of eloquence, which, 
though neither nervous nor eloquent, flowed with great facility, 
and was so plausible on all subjects, that even when he misrepre- 
sented the truth, whether from ignorance or design, he seldom 
failed to persuade that part of his audience for whose hearing his 
harangue was chiefly intended. He was well acquainted with the 
nature of the public funds, and understood the whole mystery of 
stock-jobbing. This knowledge produced a connection between 
him and the money-corporations, which served to enhance his im- 
portance. He perceived the bulk of mankind were actuated by a 
sordid thirst of lucre ; he had sag.acity enough to convert the de- 
generacy of the times to his own advantage; and on this, and this 
alone, he founded the whole siqicrstructure of his subsequent ad- 
ministration. In the late reign he had, by dint of speaking deci- 
sively to every question, by boldly impeaching the conduct of the 
tory ministers, by his activity in elections, and eng.'iging as a pro- 
jector in the schemes of the monied interest, become a leading 
member in the House of Coiiinions. Ry his sufleriiigs uiKier tlie 
tory parliament, he attained the rank of martyr to his party: his 
interest, his reputation, and his presumption daily increased : he 
opposed Sunderland as his rival in power, and headed a dangerous 
defection from the ministry, which evinced the greatness of his in- 
fluence and authority. He had the glory of being principally con- 
cerned in eflecting a reconciliation between tlie late king and the 
Prince of Wales: then he was re-associated in the administration 
with additional ci'edit ; and, from the death of the Karls of Sun- 
derland and Stanhope, he had been making long strides towards 
the oflice of prime minister. He knew the ma.vims he had adopt- 
ed would subject him to the hatred, the ridicule, and reproach of 
some individuals, who had not yet resigned all sentiments of pa- 
triotism, nor all views of opposition : but the number of tliese was 
inconsiderable, when compared to that which constituted the body 
of the community ; and he would not sutler the cousideratioH of 
such antagonists to come in competition with his schemes of pow- 
er, aflUience and authority. Nevertheless, low as he had humbled 
anti-ministerial association, it required all his artifice to elude, all 
his patience and natural phlegm to bear, the powerful arguments 
that were urged, and the keen satire that was exercised against his 
measures and management, by a few members in the opposition. 
Sir William Wyndham possessed all the energy of elocution: Mr. 
Shippen was calm, intrepid, shrewd and sarcastic : Mr. W. P. in- 
herited from nature a good understanding, which he had studious- 
ly cultivated. He was one of the most learned members in the 
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House of Commons, extremely well qualified to judge of literary 
productions; well read in history and politics; deeply skilled in 
the British constitution, the detail of government, and the nature 
of the finances. He spoke with freedom, fluency, and uncommon 
warmth of declamation, which was said to be the eflect of personal 
animosity to Sir R. W. with whom he had been formerly connected. 

III. An e.xpress arriving on the fourteenth day of June, with 
an account of the king’s death, his late majesty King George II. 
repaired from Richmond, where he received this intelligence, to 
Leicester>house ; and the members of the privy-council being 
■ assembled, were sworn a-new. 'I’he king declared his firm pur- 
pose to preserve the consiitution in church and state, and to cul- 
tivate those alliances which his father had made with foreign 
princes. At the same time, he took and subscribed the oath for 
the security of the church of Scotland, as required by the act of 
union. Next day he was proclaimed King of Great Britain. 
'I'he parliament assembled in pursuance of the act made fur that 
purpose; but was immediately proiogued by commission to the 
twcnty-sevenili d.*iy of the month. All the great uflicers of state 
continued in their places: Sir Robert Walpole kept possession 
of the Treasury; and the system of politics which the late king 
had established, underwent no sort of alteration. The king, in 
liis speech to both Houses at the opening of the session, professed 
a fixed resolution to merit the love and aflection of his people, by 
maintaining them in the full eiijoynieut of tlieir religious and civil 
rights. He promised to lessen the public expense as soon as the 
circumstances of affairs would permit : he observed to the Com- 
mons, that the grant of the greatest part of the civil-list revenues 
was now determined; and that it would be necessary for them to 
make a new provision for the support of him and his family ; 
lastly, he recommended it to both Houses to dispatch the busi- 
ness that should be necessarily brought before them, as the sea.son 
of the year and the circumstances of time required their presence 
in the country. Addresses of condolence and congratulation 
being drawn up and presented, the Commons, in a committee of 
the whole House, took into consideration a motion fur a supply 
to his majesty. Sir Robert Walpole having observed, that the 
annual sum of seven hundred thousand pounds granted to, and 
settled on the late king, had fallen short every year; and that his 
present majesty’s expences were likely to increase, by reason of 
the largeness of his family, moved, that the entire revenues of the 
civil-list, which produced about eight hundred thousand pounds 
per annum, should be settled on the king during his life. Mr. 
Shippen opposed this motion, as inconsistent with the trust 
reposed in them as representatives of the people, who ought to 
be very frugal in exercising the right of giving away the public 
money. He said, the sum of seven hundred thousand pounds 
was not obtained for his late majesty without a long and solciiiu 
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debate: and every member who contended for it at that time, 
allowed it to be an ample royal revenue : that, although his 
majesty’s family should be enlarged, a circumstance which had 
been urged as one reason for the motion, he presumed the 
appointments of Prince Frederic would be much inferior to 
those settled on his present majesty when he was Prince of 
Wales, besides, it was to be hoped that many personal, many 
' particular expences in the late reign, especially those for frequent 
journeys to Hanover, would be discontinued, and entirely cease, 
lie observed, that the civil-list branches in the queen's leign did 
not often exceed the sum of five hundred and tifty thousand 
pounds ; nevertheless, she called upon her parliament but once, 
in a reign of thirteen years, to pay the debts contracted in her 
civil government ; and these were occasioned by the unparalleled 
instances of her piety and generosity. She gave the first fruits 
and tenths, arising to nineteen thousand pounds a-year, as an 
augmentation of the maintenance of the poor clergy. She be- 
stowed five thousandpounds per annum, out of the Post-office, on 
the Duke of Marlborough : she suffered seven hundred pounds 
to be charged weekly on the same office, for the service of 
the public ; she expended several hundred thousand pounds 
in building the castle of Blenheim, she allowed four thou- 
sand pounds annually to Prince Charles of Denmark : she sus- 
tained great losses by the tin contract : she supported the poor 
Palatines: she exhibited many other proofs of royal bounty: and 
immediately before her death she had formed a plan of retrench- 
ment, which would have reduced her yearly expences to four 
hundred and fifty-nine thousand nine luindred and forty-one 
pounds. He affirmed, that a million a-year would not be sufficient 
to carry on -the exorbitant expeiice.s, so often and so justly com- 
plained of in the House of Commons: that over and above the 
yearly allowance of seven hundred thousand pounds, many occa- 
sional taxes, many excessive sums were rai.sed, and all sunk in 
the bottomless gulf of secret service. Two hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds were raised in defiance of the ancient parlia- 
mentary methods, to secure the kingdom from a Swedish invasion : 
then the two insurance-offices were erected, and paid near three 
hundred thousand pounds for their charters: our enmity with 
Sweden being changed into alliance, a subsidy of seventy-two 
thousand pounds was implicitly granted, to fulfil some secret en- 
gagement with that crown: four-and-twenty thousand pounds were 
given for burning merchant ships arrived from infected places, 
though the goods, which ought to have been destroyed for the 
public safety, were afterwards privately sold : a sum of five hun- 
dred thousand pounds w^s demanded, and granted, for paying 
the debts of the civil-list ; and his majesty declared, by message, 
he was resolved to retrench his expences for the future. Not- 
withstanding this resolution, in less than four years, a new de- 
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mand of the like sum was made and granted, to discharge new 
incumbrances: the Spanish ships of war which Admiral Byng 
took in the Mediterranean, were sold for a considerable sum of 
money : one hundred and twenty-five thousand pounds were 
granted in the last session, to be secretly disposed of for the pub- 
lic utility; and there was still a debt in the civil government, 
amounting to above six hundred thousand pounds. He took 
notice, that this amazing extravagance happened under the con- 
duct of persons pretending to surpass all their predecessors in the 
knowledge and care of the public revenue: that as none of these 
sums had been accounted for, they were, in all probability, em- 
ployed in services not fit to be owned. He said, he heartily 
wished that time, the greater discoverer of hidden truths, and con- 
cealed iniquities, might produce a- list cf all such as had been 
perverted from their public duty by private pensions: who had been 
the hired slaves and the corrupt instruments of a profuse and 
vain-glorious administration. He proposed, that instead of grant- 
ing an addition to the civil-list, they should restrict that revenue 
to a certain sum, by concluding the question with these words, 
“ in like manner as they were granted and continued to his late 
majesty, so as to make up the clear yearly sum of seven 
hundr^ tliousand pounds.” To these particulars, which were 
indeed unanswerable, no reply was made. Even this mark of 
decency was laid aside as idle and superfluous. The House 
agreed to the motion ; and a bill was brought in fur the better 
support of his majesty’s household. The Commons having re- 
ceived a message from the king, desiring they would make a fur- 
ther provision for the queen his consort, resolved. That in case 
she should survive his majesty, the sum of one hundred thousand 
pounds should be settled upon her for life, charged upon the re- 
venues of the civil list, together with his majesty’s palace of 
Somerset-house, and Richmond Old-park. A bill was formed on 
this resolution, which, as well as the other, passed both Houses; 
and received the royal assent on the seventeenth day of July, 
when the king, in a speech to both Houses, expressed his satis- 
faction with their conduct ; and congratulated them upon the 
wealth and glory of the nation, by which they had acquired such 
weight in holding the balance of Europe. Then the Lord-chan- 
cellor prorogued the parliament to the twenty-ninth day of August, 
but on the seventh of that month a proclamation was issued for 
dissolving this, and convoking another. ' 

IV. In the interim some changes were made in different de- 
partments of civil cpconomy. Lord Viscount Torrington was 
placed at tlie head of the Admiralty: the Earl of Westmoreland 
was appointed first Lord-commissioner of trade and plantations: 
Philip Dormer Stanhope, Earl of Chesterfield, a nobleman re- 
markable for his wit, eloquence, and polished manners, was 
nominated ambassador to the Hague. TTie privy-council being 
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dissolved, another was appointed of the menibera then present 
The Duke of Devonshire was dignified with the place of press, 
dent; and the Duke of St. Alban’s was appointed master of the 
horse. On the eleventh day of October the coronation of the 
king and queen was performed at Westminster Abbey, with the 
usual solemnity *. By this time the courts of France and Spain 
were perfectly reconciled ; all Europe was freed from the cala- 
mities of war ; and the peace of Great Britain suffered no inter- 
ruption, except from some transient tumults among the tinners of 
Cornwall, who being provoked by a scarcity of corn, rose in 
arms and plundered Ae granaries of that county. 

V. The elections in England and Scotland fur the parliament 
having succeeded on the new system, according to the wishes of 
the ministry, the two Houses met oii the twenty-third day of 
January when the Commons unanimously chose for their Speaker 
Arthur Onslow, Esquire, Knight of the Shire fur Surrey, a gen- 
tleman of extensive knowledge, worth, and probity; grave, elo- 
quent, venerable, and every way qualified for the discharge of 
that honourable and important office. The king, in his speech to 
this new parliament, declared, that by the last advices from abroad, 
he had reason to hope the difficulties which had hitherto retarded 
the execution of the preliminaries, and the openmg of the con- 
gress, would soon be entirely removed: in me mean time, be 
represented the absolute necessity of continuing the preparation 
which had hitherto secured tlie nation, and prevent^ an open 
rupture in Europe. He promised, that his first care should be 
to reduce, from time to time, the expenCe of the public, as often, 
and as soon as the interest and safety of his people would permit 
such reduction. He expressed an earnest desire of seeing the 
foundation laid of an effectual scheme for the increase and encou- 
ragement of seamen in general, that they might be invited rather 
than compelled into the service of tlieirl country. Finally, he 
recommended unanimity, zeal, and dispatch of the public busi- 
ness. Those speeches, penned by the minister, were composed 
with a view to soothe the minds of the people into an immediate 
concurrence with the measures of the government ; but without 
any intention of performing those promises of ceconomy, reforma- 
tion, and national advantage. The two houses seemed to vie with 
each other in expressions of applause and affection to his majesty. 
The I.ords, in their address, hailed him as the best of kings, and 
true father of his country. The Commons expressed the warmest 

• King George II. ascended the tlirone in the forty-fourth year ol his age. On 
the second day of September, 1705, be espoused the Princess Wilhelmina Char- 
lotte Caroline, daughter to John Frederick, Marquis of Btandenburgh Antpacb, 
by whom he had two sons, Frederick, Ijiuis Prince of Wales, born at Hanover, 
on the thirty-first day df January, 1707^ and William Augustus, born at lin- 
den, on the fifteenth day of April, 1731. She had likewise borne four princesses, 
namely, Anne, Amelia, Carolina, Mary, and was afterwards delivered of Louisa, 
married in the sequel to the King of Denmark. > 
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sense of gratitude for the blessings they enjoyed in his reign, 
though it was not yet eight months old. They approved of all 
Lis transactions; promised to support him in all his undertakhigs; 
and declared they would cheerfully grant whatever supplies should 
be wanted for the public service. Having considered the esti- 
mates which were laid before them by order of his majesty, they 
voted two-and-twenty thousand nine hundred and fifty-five men 
for guards and garrisons : and fifteen thousand seamen for the 
service of the ensuing year. They granted two hundred and 
thirty thousand nine hundred and twenty-three pounds, for the 
maintenance of twelve thousand Hessian troops ; a subsidy oi 
fifty thousand pounds to the King of Sweden ; and half that sum 
to the Duke of Brunswick W'olfenbuttel *. The expence of the 
year amounted to four millions, raised by a land-tax of three 
shillings in the pound, a malt-tax, and by borrowing of the Bank 
one million seven hundred and fifty thousand pounds, for which 
annuities to the amount of seventy thousand pounds, to be raised 
by duties on coaU imported in the city of London, were granted 
to that corporation. 

VI. All these sums, however, were not granted without ques- 
tion. The iminber of land-forces occasioned a debate ; and the 
Hessian auxiliaries were not allowed without dispute and oppo- 
sition. When they deliberated on the loan of the Bank, Mr. W. 
Pulteney observed, that the shifting of funds was but perpetuating 
taxes, and putting off the evil day : that notwithstanding the great 
merit which some persons had built on the sinking fund, it ap- 
peared that the national debt had been increased since the setting 
up that pompous project. Some warm altercation passed between 
him and Sir Robert VValpole on this subject. The Lord-Mayor, 
aldermen, and common-council of London, presented a petition, 
setting forth, that the duties already laid upon coals and culm, 
imported into London, affected the trade of that city only ; that 
the inequality of the burthen was a great discouragement to their 
manufactures, and a hardship upon all the trading inhabitants. 
The petition was rejected, and the tax imposed. The House hav- 
ing addressed the king for a particular and distinct account of the 
distribution of two hundred and fifty thousand pounds, charged 
to have been issued for securing the trade and navigation of the 
kingdom, and preserving and restoring the peace of Europe, he 
diciined granting tiieir request, but signified in general, that part 
of the money had been issued and disbursed by his late majesty, 
and the remainder by himself, for carrying on the same necessary 
services, which required the greatest secrecy. Such a message in 

• Nothinf caidd be a greater barle<qoe upon ncaocintion than this treaty of 
Blllaiics concluded with the petty Duke of Wolfenbuttel, who very gravely 
gunranten to his Bntaoiuc majesty tlie possession of his three kingdoms, ana 
obliges bimsdf lo soraly bis majesty with 6ve thousand men, in consideration of 
an annual subsidy OI nteoud-twenty tbousaud pounds for four years. 
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the reign of King William would have raised a dangerous flame 
in the House of Commons. Mr. W. Pulteney inveighed against 
such a/vague and general way of accounting for the public money, 
as tending to render parliaments altogether insignificant, to cover 
embezzlements, and to screen corrupt and rapacious ministers. 
The Commons h&ving taken into consideration the state of the 
national debt, examined the-accounts, and interrogated the proper 
officers. A motion was made by a court member, that it ap- 
peared the monies already issued and applied towards discharging 
the national debts, together with a sum to be issued at Lady-day, 
amounted to six millions six hundred and forty-eight thousand 
seven hundred and sixty-two pounds, live shillings, one penny, 
one farthing. In vain did the leaders of the opposition expose the 
fallacious tendency of this motion. In vain did they demonstrate 
the fraudulent artifice used in drawing up the accounts: the mo- 
tion was carried; and several resolutions were taken on the state 
of the national .flebts. In the particular account of these debts, 
upon which the House resolved to form a representation to his 
majesty, an article of three hundred thousand pounds relating to 
the duty upon wrought plate was totally omitted. This extraor- 
dinary omission being discovered, gave rise to a very warm debate, 
and to very severe reflections against those who superintended the 
public accounts. This error being rectified, a committee appointed 
for the purpose drew up the representations, containing a particular 
detail of the national debts discharged and incurred since the 
twenty-fifth day of December, in the year one thousand seven hun- 
dred and sixteen, with a state of the sinking fund and of the public 
credit. The draft, being approved by the House, .was presented to 
the king, who received it graciously. He took this opportunity, of 
saying, that the provision made for gradually discharging the na- 
tional debt was now become so certain and considerable, that no- 
thing but some unforeseen event could alter ordimkiiah it: a circum- 
stance that afforded the fairest prospect of seeing the old debts 
discharged without any necessity of incnirring new incumbrances. 

VII. TTiis answer, fraught with many other expressions of 
fatherly tenderness for his people, paved the way for a message to 
the House, demanding a vote of credit to fulfil certain engage- 
ments entered into, and concerted, with the advice and concur- 
rence of the last parliament, for securing the trade and navigation 
of the kingdom, and for restoring and preserving the peace of 
Europe. Though a debate ensued upon this message, the ma- 
jority resolved that an address should be presented to his majesty, 
declaring the duty and fidelity of tlie Commons, their entire con- 
fidence in his royal care and goodness, and their readiness to 
enable his majes^ to fulfil his engagements. A vote of credit 
passed accordingly. During the session, the peers were chiefly 
employed .in examining copies of several treaties and alliances 
which the king submitted to their perusal ; they likewise prepared 
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a bill for ampiiding the statute of limitation, which, however, did 
not pasy into a law; they considered the state of the national 
debt, a subject fruitful of debates; they passed the mutiny-bill, 
and those that were sent up from the Commons, touching the 
supplies; together with an act, obliging ships arriving from in- 
fected places to perform quarantine ; and some others of a more 
private nature. These bills hating received the royal assent, the 
king closed the session on the twenty-eighth day of May, when 
he thanked the Commons for the effectual supplies they had 
raised, and in particular, for having empowered him to borrow 
five hundred thousand pounds for the discharge of wages due to 
the seamen employed in the navy. 

VIIT. England was at this period quite barren of remarkable 
events. The king’s uncle, Ernest Augustus, Prince of Bruns- 
wick, Duke of York, and Bishop of Osnabruck, died on the 
third day of August, and was succeeded in the bishopric by the 
Elector of Cologn, according to the pactum by which Osnabruck 
is alternately possessed by the House of Brunswick and that 
Elector. In the beginning of December, liis majesty’s eldest son 
Prince Frederic arrived in England from Hanover, where he had 
hitherto resided, was introduced into the privy-counejj, and 
created Prince of Wales. Signior Como, resident from the Duke 
of Parma, was ordered to quit the kingdom, because his master 
paid to the pretender the honours due to the King of Great Britain, 
i'he congress opened at Soissons, for determining ail disputes 
among the powers of Europe, proved ineffectual. Such dinicul- 
tics occurred in settling and reconciling so many different pre- 
tensions and interests, that the contracting parties in the alliance 
of Hanover proposed a provisional treaty, concerning which no 
definitive ansvver was given as yet by the courts of Vienna and 
Madrid. ’Die fate of Europe, therefore, continued in suspense : 
the English fleet lay inactive and rutting in the West Indies: the 
sailors perishing miserably, without daring to avenge their country’s 
wrongs ; while the Spanish cruisers committed depredations with 
impunity on the commerce of Great Britain. 'Fhe court of Spain, 
at this juncture, seemed cold and indifferent with regard to a 
pacification witli England. It had renewed a good understanding 
with France, and now strengthened its interest by a double- 
alliance of marriage with the royal family of Portugal. 'I'he 
Infanta of this House was betrothed to the Prince of Asturias ; 
while the Spanish Infanta, formerly affianced to the French king, 
was now matched with the Prince of Brazil, eldest son of his 
Portuguese majesty. In the month of January, the two courts 
met in a wooden house built over the little river Coya, that sepa- 
rates the two kingdoms, and there the Princesses were ex- 
changed. 

IX. 'Flic parliament of Great Britain meeting according to* 
their last prorogation on the twenty-first day of January, the 
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king in bi» speech communicated the nature of the iiegociation at 
tlie congress, lie demanded such supplies as might enable him 
to act vigorously in concert with his allies, provided his endea- 
vours to establish an advantageous peace should miscarry ; and 
he hinted tliat tlic dilatory conduct of the courts of Vienna and 
Madrid proceeded in a great measure from the hopes that were 
given of creating discontents and divisions among the subjects of 
Great liritain. 'I'his suggestion was a ministerial artifice to in- 
flame the zeal and resentment of the nation, and intimidate the 
members in the opposition. Accordingly the hint was pursued, 
and in the address from both Houses, that could not fail of being 
agreeable, considering the manner in which they were dictated, 
particular notice was taken of this article: both Peers and Com- 
mons expressed their detestation and abhorrence of those, who, 
by such base and unnatural artifices, suggested the means of dis- 
tressing their country, and clamoured at the inconveniences which 
they themselves bad occasioned. In these addresses, likewise, 
the parliament congratulated his majesty on the arrival of the 
Prince of Wales in his British dominions ; and the Commons 
sent a particular complement to his royal highness on that occasion. 
The estimates having been examined in the usual form, the 
House voted fifteen thousand seamen for the ensuing year; but 
the motion for continuing the same number of land-forcer which 
had been allowed in the preceding year, was not carried without 
dispute. All the arguments against a standing army in time of 
peace, as inconsistent with the British constitution, and dangerous 
to the liberties of the people, were repeated’ with great vivacity 
by Mr. Sliippen and Mr. VV. Pulteney. These, however, were an- 
swered, and represented as absurd, by Mr. Horatio Walpole and 
Mr. H. two staunch adherents of the minister. The first had, in 
despite of nature, been employed in different negociations : he 
was blunt, aukwa^ amfslovenly : an orator without eloquence, an 
ambassador without dignity, and a plenipotentiary without address. 
The other had natural parts and acquired knowledge; spoke with 
confidence; and in dispute was vain, sarcastic, petulant, and ver- 
bose. 

X. The subsidies to Sweden, Hesse-Cassel, and VVolfenbuttel 
were continued, notwithstanding the remonstrances of Sir Joseph 
Jekyll, Mr. Lutwyche, and Mr. Pulteney: which last observed, 
that as the Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel, and the Duke of Bruns- 
wick-Wolfenbuttel, usually mantained a certain number of troops 
in their pay, it was but reasonable that Great Britain should die- 
fray no more than the ex pence of the additional forces which 
those powers had raised, in consequence of their conventions 
with the King of England. Sii' Ro^rt Walpole perceiving that 
this remark made an impression on the House, thought it neces- 
sary to vindicate his measure. He expatiated upon the wisdom 
of tlic late king, in concluding the Hanover alliance. He affirmed; 
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that the couvoniion with Hesse-Casgcl had prevented a war in 
the empire, for which the court of Vienna had made j;reat pre- 
parations : that the emperor had not only augmented his own 
forces by tlie lielp of Spanish subsidies, but also retained the 
troops of tliree electors ; and if he had not been overawed by the 
Hessians, would cejtainly have rejected the preliminaries, and all 
otlier advances towards a pacification : that, therefore, they ought 
not to grudge an expence which had already proved so beneficial 
to the tranquillity of Europe. Sir Joseph Jekyll replied, tliat 
whatever gloss might be put upon such measures, they were re- 
pugitant to the maxims by which England in former times had 
steered and squared its conduct with relation to its interest abroad: 
that the navy was the natural strength of Great Britau — its best 
rlefence and security : but if, in order to avoid a war, they should 
be so free-hearted as to buy and maintain the forces of foreign 
princes, they were never like to see an end of such extravagant 
expences. This gentleman, who exercised the office of master 
of the rolls, had approved himself a xealous defender of Whig 
principles, was an able lawyer, a sensible weaker, and a con- 
scientious patriot. The supplies were raised by a continuation of 
tile land-tax, Uie duties upon malt, cyder, and perry, an additional 
imposition on unmalted com used in distillmg, and by sale of 
annuities to the Bank not exceeding fifty thousand pounds per 
aunuiii. 

XI. Petitions were delivered to the House of Commons from 
the merdiants of London, Livemool, and Bristol, complaining 
of the interruptions they had suffered in their trade for sever^ 
years, by the depredations of tjie Spaniards in tlie West-Iudies. 
Tliese being considered, the House ordered the Lords of the 
Admiralty to produce the other memorials of the same kind which 
they had received, that they might be laid before the congress at 
Soissoiis: then they addressed nis majesty for copies of all the 
letters and instructions which had been sent to Admiral Hosier, 
and those who succeeded him in the command of the West-India 
squadron Mr. Oglethorpe having been informed of shocking 
cruelties and oppressions exercised by gaolers upon their prisoners, 
moved for an examination into these practices, and was choseu 
chairman of a committee appointed to enquire into the state of 
the gaols of the kingdom. They began with the Fleet-prison, 
whicn they visited in a body: there they found Sir Williara Rich, 
Baronet, loaded with irons, by order of Bambridge the warden, 
to whom he had given some sliglit cause of otfence. 'Fbey made 
a discovery of nmny inliumau barbarities, which bad been com- 
mitted by that ruffian, and detected the most iniquitous scenes of 
fraud, villi.ny and extortion. When the report was made by the 
committee, the House unanimously resolved, titat Thomas Barn- 
bridge, acting warden of the fleet, had wilfully permitted several 
debtors to escape ; bad fieen guilty of the most notorious breaches 
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of trust, ^reat extortions, and the highest crimes and misde- 
meanours in the execution of his office ; that he had arbitrarily and 
unlawfully loaded with irons, put into dungeons, and destroyed 
prisoners for debt, under his charge, treating them in the most 
barbarous and cruel manner, in high violation and contempt of 
the laws of the kingdom. John Huggins, Esquire, who had been 
warden of the Fleet prison, was subjected to a resolution of the 
same nature. The House presented an address- to the king, de- 
siring he would direct his attorney-general forthwith to prosecute 
these persons and their accomplices, who were committed prisoners 
to Newgate. A bill was brought in, disabling Bambridge to 
execute the office of warden; another for the better regulating 
the prison of the Fleet: and for the more effectually preventing 
and punishing arbitrary and illegal practices of the warden of the 
said prison*. 

XII. Other merchants complained by petition of the losses 
sustained by the Spaniards. The House, in a grand committee, 
deliberated on this subject, enquired into the particulars, examined 
evidence, and drew up an addres to the king, desiring his majesty 
would be graciously pleased to use his utmost endeavours for 
preventing such depredations; for procuring just and reasonable 
satisfaction i and for securing, to his subjects the free exercise of 
commerce and navigation to and from the British colonies in 
America. The king assure^ them he would use his best endea- 
vours to answer the desires and expectations of his people, in 
an affair of so much importance; and they, in another address, 
thanked him for his gracious answer. They did not, however, 
receive such a satisfactory reply to a former address, touching the 

> sum of sixty thousand pounds that had been stated in the public 
account, without specification of the particular uses to which it 
was applied. His majesty gave them to understand that the 
money had been issued and disbursed for secret services ; and that 
a distinct and particular account of the distribution of it could 
not be given without a manifest prejudice to the public. A bill 
was prepared for the mure effectual preventing bribery and cor- 
ruption in elections for members of parliament; and it passed 
through the House without opposition; but their attention was 
chiefly employed upon the Spanuh depredations, which had raised 
a great clamour through the whole kingdom, and excited very 
warm disputes in parliament; for they were generally reputed the 
fruits of negligence, incapacity, or want of vigour in the ministers. 
The Commons having made further progress in the enquiry, and 
received fresh petitions from the merchants, passed some resolu- 
tions, in which the Spaniards wtre accused of having violated 
the treaties subsisting between the two crowns ; and with having 

' * Ic afterwards appeared that some of the members of this inquest were 

actuated by other motives than those they profe»ed ; and the committee was 
suffered to sink into oblivion. .. , 
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treated inliumanly the masters and crews of ships belonging to 
Great Britain. They justified the instructions given to Admiral 
Hosier, to seize and detain the flota and galleons of Spain, until 
justice and satisfaction should he rendered to his majesty and his 
allies ; nay, even declared that such seizure would have been just, 
prudent, and necessary, tending to prevent an open rupture, and 
to preserve the peace and tranquillity of Europe. 'I'hey again ad- 
dressed the king to use his endeavours to procure satisfaction ; and 
be promised to comply with their request. 

XIII. Mr. Scroope, member for Bristol, moved for an Address 
intreating his inajestv to order an account of the produce of the 
civil list revenues for one year to be laid before the House. The 
address was presented, the account produced, and the House in a 
grand committee, took this affair into consideration. The courti- 
ers affirmed that they fell short of the eight hundred thousand 
pounds settled upon his majesty : and Mr. Scroope proposed that 
the Slim of one hundred and fifteen thousand pounds should be 
granted to the king, on account of those deficiencies and arrears. 
The motion was vigorously opposed by Mr. Pulteney and other 
members. They expressed their surprise that it should be made 
so late in the session, when no further demand of money could be 
reasonably expected ; and they said it was the more extraordinary, 
because it appeared in the former session from the examination of 
the accounts then before the House, that the revenues of the civil- 
list produced yearly a much greater sum than that for .which they 
were given. Mr. Pulteney moved that the accounts and papers 
should be referred to the examination of a select committee, pro- 
perly empowered to investigate the truth. The ministers opposed 
this motion ; and the question being put, it passed in the negative. 
The majority voted the sum demanded ; and in a bill for settling 
the price of imported corn, they inserted the resolution for grant- 
ing to his majesty the sum of one hundred and fifteen thousand 
pounds, on account of arrears due on the civil-list revenues. 

XIV. The House of Lords having prepared a bill for the more 
effectual punishment of forgery, which was passed into a law, and 
ordered the judges to bring in another on the report of a comniittec 
appointed to consider the case of imprisoned debtors, at length de- 
liberated upon the state of the nation, particularly the positive de- 
mands made by the court of Spain for the restitution of Gibraltar, 
grounded in a letter written by the late king to his catholic majes- 
ty. I'roin a copy of the letter laid before the House, it plainly 
appeared that King George I. had consented to this restitution. 
A motion being made for a resolution, importing, that for the 
honour of his majesty, and the preservation and security of the 
trade and commerce of the kingdom, effectual care should be taken 
in the present treaty that the King of Spain should renounce all 
claim and pretension to Gibraltar and Minorca, in plain and strong 
terms : a debate ensued, and the question being put, passed in the 
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nsgatire, though not without A proteM. Tb«n the v^oiity re- , 
sotved, that the House did entirely rely upon his majesty, that he 
would, for maintaining the honour and securing the trade of this 
kingdom, take eflfectual care in the present treaty to preserve his 
undoubted right to Gibraltar and Minorca. When the House ex- 
amined the papers relating to the Spanish depredations, many se- 
vere reflections were uttered against the conduct of the ministry ^ 
and the motion was made, to resolve that Hosier’s expedition was 
an unreasonable burden on the nation: but this too was rejected, 
and occasioned anotlier protest. Nor did the clause in the corn 
bill, for granting one hundred and flfteen thousand pounds to his 
majesty, pass through the House of Peers without warm opposi- 
tion. Divers Lords alledged, that, instead of a deticiency in the 
civil-list revenues, there was a considerable surplus : that this was 
a new grant, and a new burden on the people ; lliat the nation 
was loaded, not to complete, but to augment the sum designed 
fur the civil-list ) and this at a time when the public debts were 
increased ; when the taxes were heavily felt in all parts of the coun- 
try ; when the foreign tra<le of Britain, was incumbered and di- 
minished: when her manufactures were decayed, her poor multi- 
plied, and she was surrounded by many other natioiial calamities. 
They observed, that if the produce of the civil-list revenue should 
not amount to the yearly sum of eight hundred thousand pounds^ 
the deficiency must be made good to his majesty by the public ; 
whereas no provision was made, by wliicfa, if the produce of these 
revenues should exceed that sum, the surplus coukl accrue to the 
beiieflt of the public ; that, by this precedent, not only real de> 
flciencies were to be made good, but also supplies were to be giv- 
en for arrears standing out at the end of the year, which should 
come on before the supplies could be granted, though the sup- 
ply given to make good arrears in one vear would certainly in- 
crease the surplusages, in another : that the revenues of the civil- 
list were variable in > their own nature: and even when there is a 
deficient in the pr^uce, there might be arrears in the receipt : 
these mi^t be easily increased by the management of designing 
ministers, by private direcUons to receivers, and by artful methods 
of stating accounts. AU these arguments, and other objectiona 
equally strong and plausible, against this unconscionable and un- 
parliamentary motion, served only to evince the triumph of the 
ministry over sliame and sentiment, tlmir contempt of public spi- 
rit, and their defiance of the national reproach. * 

1729. XV. The king had, on the tweaty-lourth day of March, 
given the royal assent to five bills ; and on the fourteenth day of 
May, the same sanction was given to thirty other bills, including 

* The Peers that distinguislied themselves in the opposition were Beaufort, 
Stafford, Craven, Foley, Litchfield, Scaredale, Gower, Mountjoy, Pfymoutb, 
Bethunt, Northampton, Coventry, Oxford, aird Mortimer, WUIou^liby de Broke, 
Buyle, and Warriiigtoii, 
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Ml act, enabling the queen to be regent in the kingdom during his 
majesty’s absence, without taking the oaths ; and another for the re- 
lief of insolvent debtors. At the same time two-and-thirty private 
bills were passer! ; then the king expressed his approbation of tlie 
parliament, signified his intention to visit his German dominions, 
and ordered the chancellor to prorogue both Houses. His nimesty 
having appointed the queen regent of the realm, set out for Hano 
ver, on the seventeenth day of M ay, in order to remove a petty ' 
misunderstanding which had happened between that electorate and 
the court of Berlin. Some Hanoverian subjects had been pressed 
or decoyed into the service of Prussia ; and the regents of H ano- 
ver had seized ceriaiir Prussian officers, by way of reprisal. The 
whole united kingdom of Great Britain at this juncture enjoyed un- 
interrupted repose^ and commerce continued to encrease in spite of 
all restriction and discouragement. The people of Ireland found 
tliemseivcs happy under the government of Lord Carteret; and their 
parliament, assembling in the month of September, approved 
themselves the fathers of their country. They established funds 
for the charge of their national debt, and for maintaining the ex- 
pence of government : they enacted wholesome laws for the en- 
couragement of manufactures, trade, and agriculture; and they 
torraed wise regulations in different branches of civil oeconomy. 
Some time after this session, which was conducted with so much 
harmony and patriotism. Lord Carteret returned to England ; and 
was succeeded by the Duke of Dorset in the government of that 
kingdom. In the month of May, Charles Lord I'ownshend re- 
signed the seals, which were given to Colonel Stanhope, now 
created Earl of Harrington ; so that Sir R. VV. now reigned with- 
out a rival, James Earl of Waldegrave was appointed ambassador 
to the court of France, which, about that lime, was tilled with joy 
by tlie birth of a dauphin. 

XVI. In the month of September, Victor Amadeus, King of 
Sardinia^ resigned his crown to his son Charles Emanuel, Prince 
of Piedmont. The father reserved to himself a revenue of one 
hundred thousand pistoles per aiuNim, retired to the castle of Cliarn- 
berry, and espous^ the Countess Dowager of St. Sebastian, who 
declined the title of queen, but assumed that of Marchioness of 
Somerive. I'hough the congress at Soissons proved abortive, con- 
ferences were begun at Seville, between the plenipotentiaries of 
England, France, and Spain; and a treaty was concluded on tlie 
ninth day of November, not only without the concurrence of the 
emperor, but even contrary to his right, ns established by the 
quadruple allianr-. On this subject he communicated an imperial 
commissorial decree to the states of the Empire assembled in the 
diet at Ratisbon, which was answered by the French minister de 
Chavigny. In October, Peter II. Czar of Muscovy, and grand- 
son of Peter'l. died in the fifteenth year of bis age, at Moscow, 
and was succeeded cm the Russian throne by the Princess Anne 
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IvaDOWna, second daughter of John Alexowitz, elder brother of 
the first Peter, and widow of Frederic William Duke of Courland. 
The following month was rendered remarkable by the death of 
Pope Benedict XIII. in whose room Cardinal Laurence Corsini 
was raised to the pontificate, and assumed tlie name of Clement 

XII. , 

XVII. The British parliament assembling on the thirteenth day 
of January, the king gave them to understand, that the peace of 
Europe was now established by the treaty of Seville, built upon 
the foundation of former treaties, and tending to render more ef- 
fectual what the contracting powers in the quadruple alliance 
were before engaged to see performed. He assured them, that all 
former conventions made with Spain in favour of the British trade 
and navigation were renewed and confirmed : that the free, unin- 
terrupted exercise of their commerce was restored : that the court 
of Spain had agreed to an ample restitution and reparation for un- 
lawful seizures and depredations; that'all rights, privileges, and 
possessions, belonging to him and bis allies, were solemnly re-es- 
tahlished, confirmed, and guarantied ; and that not one concession 
was made to the prejudice of his subjects. He told them he had 
given orders for reducing a great number of his land-forcc.s, and for 
Faying up great part of the fleet: and observed that there would be 
a considerable saving in the expcnce of the current year. After 
both Houses had presented their addresses of thanks and congra- 
tulation to the king on the peace of Seville, the Lords took that 
treaty into consideration, and it did not pass inquiry without severe 
animadversion. 

XVIII. The Lords in the opposition excepted to the article by 
which the merchants of Great Britain were obliged to make proof 
of their losses at the Court of Spain. They said this stipulation 
was a hardship upon British subjects, and dishonourable to the 
nation : that few would care to undertake such a troublesome and 
expensive journey, especially as they had reason to apprehend 
their claims would be counterbalanced by the Spaniards ; and, 
after all, they would have no more than the slender comfort of 
hoping to obtain that redress by commissaries which they had not 
been able to procure by plenipotentiaries. They thought it very 
extraordinary, that Great Britain should be bound to ratify and 
guarantee whatever agreement should be made between ilie King 
of Spain and the Duke of Parma and Tuscany, concerning tlie , 
garrisons once established in their countries; tliat die English 
should be obliged to assist in effectuating the introduction of six 
thousand Spanish, troops into the towns of Tuscany and Parma 
without any specification of the methods to be taken, or the charge 
to be incurred in giving that assistance ; that they should guarantee 
for ever, not only to Don Carlos, but even all his successors, the 
possession of the estates of Tuscany and Parma; a stipulation 
which in all probability would involve Great Britain in eiidles,s 
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quarrels and disputes, about a country with which they had no 
concern. They affirmed that the treaty of Seville, instead of con- 
firming other treaties, was contradictory to the quadruple alliance, 
particularly in the article of introducing Spanish troops into Tus- 
cany and Parma, in the room of neutral forces stipulated by the 
former alliance; and agreeing that they should there reoiain until 
Don Carlos and his successors should be secure and exempt from 
all events. They complained that these alterations, from the tenor 
of the quadruple alliance, were made without the concurrence of 
the emperor, and even without inviting him to accede ; an affront 
which might alienate his friendship from England, and hazard 
the loss of such an ancient, powerful, and faithful ally : they de- 
clared that throughout the whole treaty there seemed to be an art- 
ful omission of any express stipulation, to secure Great Britain in 
her right to Gibraltar, and Minorca. Such was the substance of 
the objections made to the peace : Then Lord Bathurst moved 
fur a resolution, that the agreement on the treaty of Seville, to 
secure the succession of Don Carlos to the duchies of Tuscany, Par- 
ma and Placentia, with Spanish troops, was a manifest violation of 
the fifth article of the quadruple alliance, tending to involve the 
nation in a dangerous and expensive war, and to destroy the ba- 
lance of power in Europe. T'he question was put, and the motion 
rejected. Such too was the fate of two other motions, to resolve 
that Great Britain’s right of sovereignty, dominion, possession, and 
claim to Gibraltar and Minorca, were not ascertained by the trea- 
ty of Seville ; and that the stipulations in that treaty for repairing 
the losses of the British merchants were insufficient and precarious. 
The majority, far fVom stigmatising this transaction, resolved, that 
the treaty did contain all necessary stipulations for maintaining and 
securing the honour, dignity, rights, and possessions of the crown : 
that all due care was taken therein for the support of the trade of 
the kingdom, and for repairing the losses sustained by the British 
merchants. On these resolutions an address of approbation was 
founded : but when a motion was made fur an address to his ma- 
jesty, that he would order to be laid before the House a list of all 
pensions payable to the crown, it was immediately resolved in the 
negative. Divers contests of the same kind arose upon the mutiny- 
bill, the pension-bill, and the maintenance of the twelve thousand 
Hessians; but the ministry bore down all opposition, though their 
triumphs were clogged with vigorous protests, which did not fad 
to make impression upon the body of the people. 

XIX. Nor was_thc success of tlie court interest in the House 
of Commons altogether pure, and free from exception and dispute. 
When the charge of the laud forces fell under liie consideration of 
the Commons, and Mr. Henry Pelham, secretary at war, moved 
that the number of effective men for the land-service of the ensuing 
year should be fixed at seventeen thousand seven hundred and nine, 
Mr. Pulteney inristed upon its being reduced to twelve thousand. 
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Mr. Shippen affirmed, that Mr. Pelham’s motion wa.s a flat nega- 
tive to the address for which he voted on the first day of the session, 
as it plainly implied a distrust of the validity of the late treaty, 
which he then assured the House would immediately produce all 
the blessings of an absolute peace, and deliver the kingdom from 
the apprehensions and inconveniences of a war. He said the mo- 
tion tended directly towards the establishment of an army in Great 
Britain, which he hoped would never be so far Germanized, as 
tamely to submit to a military' government. He observed that the 
nation could have no occasion for all the troops that were denranded, 
considering the glorious scene of afl'airs which was now opened to 
all Europe. “ They are not necessary (said lie) to awe Spain into 
a firm adherence to its own treaty ; they are not necessary to force 
the emperor into an immediate accession ; uor are they in any sort 
necessary for the safety of his majesty's person and government. 
Force and violence are the resort of usurpers and tyrants only ; be- 
cause they are, with good reason, distrustful of the people whom 
they oppress; ami b^anse they Inve no other security fur the 
continuance of their unlawful and unnatural dominion, than what 
depends entirely on the strengtli of their armies.” The motion, 
however, was carried in the affirmative. 

XX. Another warm debate was excited by a bill which the 
courtiers brought in, to prevent any subjects of Great Britain from 
advancing sums of money to foreign princes or stales, without 
having obtained licence from his majesty, under his privy-seal, or 
some great authority. 'I'he minister pretended that this law 
was proposed to disable the emperor, who wanted to borrow a 
great sum of the English merchants, from raising and maintaining 
troops to disturb the tranquillity of Europe, The bill contained 
a clause, empowering the king to prohibit by proclamation all 
such loans of money, jewels or bullion ; the attorney-general was 
empowered to compel, by English bill, in the court of Exchequer, 
the effectual discovery, on oath, of any such loans ; and it was 
enacted, that in default of an answer to any such bill the court 
should decree a limited sum against the person refusing to answer. 
Mr. Daniel Pulteney, a gentleman of uncommon talents and abili- 
ty, and particularly acquainted with every branch of commerce, 
argued strenuously against this bill, as a restraint upon trade that 
would render Holland the market of Europe, and the mart of 
money to the nations of the continent. He said that by this ge- 
neral prohibition; extending to all princes, states, or potentates, 
the English were totally disabled from assisting their best allies : 
that among others the King of Portugal frequently borrowed mo- 
ney of the English merchants re.siding within his dominions ; that 
while the licensing power remained in the crown, the licences 
would be issued through the hands of the minister, who by this 
new trade might gain twenty, thirty, or forty thousand a-year : that 
the bill would render the Exchequer a court of uiquisilion : and 
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that whilst it restrained our merchants from asinsting the princes 
and powers of Europe, it permitted our stocic-jobbers to trade in 
their funds without interruption. Other arguments of equal wc%ht 
were enforced by Mr. Barnard, a merchant of London, who per- 
fectly understood trade in all its branches, spoke with judgment 
and precision, and upon all occasions steaddy adhered to the in- 
terest and liberties of his country. After having explained his 
reasons, he declared he should never consent to a bill which he 
deemed a violation of our fundamental laws, a breach of our dear- 
est liberties, and a very terrible hardship on mankind. Sir William 
W\ndham distinguished himself on the same side of the question : 
the bill was vindicated by Sir Robert Walpole, Mr. Pelham, and 
Sir Philip Yorke, attorney-general ; and being supported by the 
whole weight of ministerial influence, not only passed through the 
House, but was afterwards enacted into a law. 

XXr. The subsidies were continued to the Landgrave of 
Hesse-Cassel and the Duke of Bruiiswick-Wolfenbuttel, in spite 
of all that could be urged against these extraneous incumbrances; 
and the supply for the ensuing year was granted according to the 
estimates which the ministry thought proper to produce, amount- 
ing to about two millions two hundred and eighty thousand pounds. 
It must be owned, however, for the credit of this Session, that the 
House appropriated one million of the surplusses arising from the 
sinking fund towards the discharge of the national debt ; and by 
another act extinguished the duties upon salt, by which expedient 
the subject was eased of a heavy burthen, not only in being freed 
from the duty, but also from a considerable charge of salaries giv- 
en to a great number of ofiicers employed to collect this impo- 
sition. 'Fliey likewise encouraged the colony of Carolina with an 
act, allowing the planters and traders of that province to export 
rice directly to any part of Europe southward of Cape Finisterre ; 
and they permitted salt from Europe to be imported into the co- 
lony of Xew-York. The term of the exclusive trade granted by 
act of parliament to the East-India company drawing towards a 
period, many considerable merchants and others made application 
for being incorporated and vested with the privilege of trading to 
those countries, proposing to lay tliat branch of trade open to all 
the subjects of Great Britain, on certain conditions. In consider- 
ation of an act of parliament for this purpose, they offered to ad- 
vance three millions two hundred thousand pounds, for redeeming 
the fund and trade of the present East-India company. This pro- 
posal was rejected : and the exclusive privilege vested in the com- 
pany was, by act of parliament, protracted to the year one thou- 
sand seven hundred and sixty-six, upon tlie iollowing conditions : 
That they should pay into the Excliequer the sum of two hundred 
thousand pounds towards the sapplies of the year, without interest 
or addition to their capital stock : That the aiiiiaity or yearly fund 
of one hundred and sixty thousand pounds, payable to them from 
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the public, should be reduced to one hundred and twenty-eight 
thousand ; That after the year one thousand seven liundred and 
sixty-six, their right to the exclusive trade should be liable to be 
taken away by parliament, on three year’s notice, and re-payment 
of their capital. 

17.S0. XXII. On the fifteenth day of May the king went to 
the House of Peers, and closed the session. In his .speech he ex- 
pressed his joy, that notwithstanding all the clamours which were 
raised, the parliament had approved of those matters which fell 
under their consideration ; a circumstance which, he said, could 
not fail to inspire all mankind with a Just detestation of tliose in- 
cendiaries, who, by scandalous libels, laboured to alienate the 
affections of his people; to fill their minds with groundless jea- 
lousies and unjust complaints, in dishonour of him and his govern- 
ment, and in defiance of the sense of both Houses of parliament. * 
7'he Emperor was so much incensed at the insult offered him in 
the treaty of Seville, with respect to the garrisons of Tuscany and 
Parma, that he prohibited the subjects of Great Britain from 
trading in his dominions : he began to make preparations for w'ar, 
and actually detached bodies of troops to Italy, with such dispatch 
as had been very seldom exerted by the House of Austria. Yet 
the article of which he complained was not so much a real injury 
as an affront put upon the head of the empire ; for the eventual 
succession to those Italian duchies had been secured to the infant, 
Don Carlos, by the quadruple alliance; and all that the emperor 
required, was, that this prince should receive the investiture of 
them as fiefs of the empire. 

XXIll. In Great Britain, this year was not distinguished by 
any transaction of great moment. Seven chiefs of the Cherokee 
nations of Indians in America were brought to England by Sir 
Alexander Cumin. Being introduced to the king they laid their 
crown and regalia at his feet ; and by an authentic deed acknow- 
ledged themselves subjects to his dominion, in the name of all 
their compatriots, who had vested them with full powers for this 
purpose. They were amazed and confounded at the riches and 
magnificence of the British court ; they compared the king and 
queen to the sun and moon, the princes to the stars of heaven, and 
themselves to nothing. 1'hey gave their assent in the most solemn 
‘manner to articles of friendship and commerce, proposed by the 
lords commissioners for trade and plantations : and being loaded 

* In the course of this session the Commons passed a bill for makine more 
effectual the laws in being, for dis;tbliog perstms from being chosen members of 
parliament svho enjoyed any pension during ple.isure, or for any nunilier of 
years, or any offices holdei^m trust for them, by obliging nil persons herealter 
to be cliuscn to serve for the Commons in parliament, to take the oath therein 
inentiuoed. In all probability this bill would not have made its way through 
the House of Commons, had not the minister been well assured it would stick 
with the Upper House, where it was rejected at the second readiitg, tliouoh not 
without violent opposition. 
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wiih presents of necessaries, arms, and amthunition, were re-con- 
veyed to their own country, which borders on the province of 
Sonth-Carolina. In the month of September a surprising revolu- 
tion was effected at Constantinople, without bloodshed or confu- 
sion. A few mean Janissaries displayed a flag in the streets, 
exclaiming that all true Musselmen ought to follow them, and 
assist in reforming the government. They soon increased to the 
number of one hundred thousand, marched to the Seraglio, and 
demanded the Grand Vizir, the Kiaja, and Captain Pacha. ITiese 
unhappy ministers were immediately strangled. Their bodies 
being delivered to the insurgents, were dragged through the streets ; 
and afterwards thrown to the dogs to be devoured. Not con- ‘ 
tented with this sacrifice, the revoTters deposed the Grand Signor 
Achmet, who was confined to the same prison from whence they 
brouglit his nephew Machmut, and raised this last to the throne, 
after he had lived seven-and-twenty years in confinement. 

XXIV. England was at this period infested with robbers, assas- 
sins, and incendiaries, the . natural consec^uences 'of degeneracy, 
corruption, and the want of police in the interior government of 
the kingdom. 'Phis defect, in a great measure, arose front bo ab- 
surd notion, that laws necessary to prevent those acts of eruelty. 
Violence, and rapine, would be incompatible, with the liberty of 
British subjects ; a notion that confounds all distinctions between 
liberty and brutal licentiousness, as if that freedom was desirable, 
in the enjoyment of which people find no security for their lives or 
effects. The peculiar depravity of the times was visible even in 
tile conduct of those who preyed upon the commonwealth. 
Thieves and robbers were now become more desperate and savage 
than ever they had appeared since mankind was civilized. In the 
exercise of their rapine, they wounded, maimed, and even mur- 
dered the unhappy sufferers, through a wantoniiess of barbarity, 
lliey circulated letters, demanding sums of money from certain 
individuals, on pain of reducing their bouses to ashes, and their 
families to ruin : and even set Are to the house of a rich merchant 
in Bristol, who had refused to comply with their demand, 'llie 
same species of villainy was practised in different parts of the 
kingdom : so that the government was obliged to interpose, and 
offer a considerable reward for discovering the ruffians concerned 
in such execrable designs. 

XXV. In the speech with which the king opened the session 
of parliament on the twenty-first day of January, he told them, 
that tlie present critical conjuncture seemed in a very particular 
manner to deserve their attention ; that as tlie transactions then de- 
pending in the several courts of Europe were upon the point of 
being determined, the great event of peace or war might be very 
much affected by their first resolutions, which were expected by 
different powers with great impatience. He said, the continuance 
of that zeal and Tigour with which they had hitherto suppoYted 
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him and bis en^gements must at tbU time be of the greatest 
weight and importance both with regard to his allies, and to those 
who Blight be disposed, before the season of action, to prevent, 
by an accommodation, the fatal consequences of a general rupture. 
I'be former scene was repeated. Both houses, in their addresses, 
promised to support his majesty, in all bis engagements; yet the 
members in the opposition demonstrated the absurdity of promts* 
ing to fulfil engagements, before they could possibly know whe- 
thtf or not they were for the service of Great Britain. Another 
bill was brought into the House of Commons, to prevent pen- 
aiofters from sitting as members of parliament : and after a third 
Teading, carried up to the Lords for their concurrence. When 
the supply fell under consideration, the debates were renewed 
upon itie subsidies to the Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel and the 
risske of Wolfenbuttel, which however were continued ; and every 
article was granted according to the estimates given in for the ex- 
pence of the ensuiiig year. Two petitions being presented to the 
Commons, representing the delays of justice, occasioned by the 
use of the Latin tongue in proceedings at law, a bill was brought 
in for changing this practice, and enacting, that all those processes 
and pleadii^s should be entered in the English language. Though 
one would imagine that very little could be advanced against such 
a regulation, tlie bill met with warm opposition, on pretence that 
it would reader useless the ancient records which were written in 
that language, and introduce confusion and delay of justice, by 
altering the established form and method of pleading : in spite of 
these objections it passed through both Houses, and obtained the 
royal assent. A great number of merchants from difierent- parts 
of the kingdom having repeated their complaints of depredations 
and cruelties committed by the Spaniards in the West-Indies, tlieir 
petitioas were referred to the cooiideration of a grand committee. 
Their complaints upon examination appeared to be well founded. 
The House presented an address to the king, desiring his majesty 
would be graciously pleased to continue his endeavour to prevent 
such depredations for the future; to procure fuU satisfaction for 
the damages already sustained ; and to secure to the British sub- 
jects the full and uninterrupted exercise of their trade and navi- 
gation to and from the British colonies in America. The bill 
against pensions produced a warm debate in the House of Lords, 
where it was violently opposed by the Dukes of Newcastle and 
Argyle; the Earl of and Dr. Sherlock, Bishop of Bangor. 
Tbw prelate, in a remarkable speech, r^ceaeuted it as a scheme 
to enlarge the power of the House ^ Commons, and to break 
the balance between the powers easentinJ to the constitution, so 
as, sooner or later, to prove the ruin of the whole. The great 
barrier providing against bribery aud corruption by this bill con- 
sisted in an oath to he imposed on all members of the Lower 
House, by wliich they nuist have solemnly swchv aud declared, 
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tliat they had not directly, nor indirectly, any pension during 
pleasure, or for any number of years, or any office in part, or in 
the whole, held for them, or for their benefit, by any persons 
whatsoever ; and that they would not accept any such pensions 
or offices, without signifying the same to the House within four- 
teen days after they should be received or accepted. I'he bill 
was vindicated as just and necessary by the Earls of Winchelsea 
and Strafford, Lord Bathurst, and Lord Carteret, who had by 
this time ioin^ as an auxiliary in the opposition*. 

1731. aXVI. The House of Peers proceeded to consider the 
state of the national debt : they read a bill for the free importation of 
wool from Ireland into England, which was fiercely opposed and 
laid aside, contrary to all the rules of sound policy. They passed 
the bill for carrying on proceedings at law in the English lan- 
guage ; and a fruitless motion was made by I..ord Bathurst for an 
address, to desire fais majesty would give directions for discharging 
the Hessian troops that were in the pay of Great Britain. On 
the seventh day of May the Parliament Was prorogued, after the 
king had given them to understand, that all apprehensions of war 
Were now happily removed, by a treaty signed at Vienna between 
him and the emperor. He said it was communicated to the courts 
of France and Spain, as parties to the treaty of Seville, the 
execution of which it principally regarded ; and that it was like- 
wise submitted to the consideration of the States-general. He 
observed, that the conditions and engagements into which he had 
entered on this occasion were agreeable to that necessary concern 
which the British nation must always have for the security and 
preservation of the balance of power in Europe : and that this 
happy turn, duly improved with a just regard to former alliances, 
yielded a favourable prospect of seeing the public tranquillity re- 
established. 

XXVII. In the month of January the -Duke of Parma died, 
after having made a will in which he declared his duchess was 
three months advanced in her pregnancy ; entreating the allied 
powers of Europe to >bave oompassion upon his people, and 
defer the execution of thmr projects until bis consort should be 

'Nothing was beard within doors in Parliament, hot sarcastic repartee and 
violent declamation between the two parties, who did not cuiifiiw their alterca- 
tion to these debates, but took tlie field agninsc each other in periudical papers, 
and occasional pamphlets. Tlie paper called the Craftsman had already risen 
into high reputation all over England, for the wit, humour, and auKd reasoning 
it contained. Some of the best writers in the opposition) including Lord Boling- 
broke and Mr. P. made use of this veliicle to convey their animadveisious opoo 
the minister, who, on bis side, employed the most wretched Kribblers to defend 
his conduct. It was in consequence of two political pamphlets, written in op- 
position to each other, by Lord Hervey and Mr. P. and some recrimination th^ 
produced in the Uease of Commons, that his lordship cfaall«ited the otlier to 
single combat, aad had well lugb lost bis life in the duel, whicb was ibogbt id 
Hyde Park. 
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delivered. In case the child should be still born, or die after the 
birth, he bequeathed his dominions and allodial estates to the 
Infant Don Carlos of Spain; und appointed .five regents to 
govern the duchy. Notwithstanding this disposition, a body of 
imperial troops immediately took possession of Parma and Plib- 
centia, under the command of General Stamps, who declared 
they should conduct themselves with all possible regulari,ty and 
moderation, and leave the administration entirely to the regents 
whom the Duke had appointed. They publicly proclaimed in the 
market-place, that they took possession of these . duchies for’ the 
Infant Don Carlos : and that if the duchess dowager should not 
be delivered of a prince, the said infant might receive the invest! 
ure from the emperor whenever he would, provided he should 
come without an army. Though these steps seemed to threaten 
an immediate war, the King of Great Britain and the States- 
general interposed their mediation so effectually with the court of 
Vienna, that the emperor desisted from the prosecution of his de- 
sign; and on the sixteenth day of March concluded at Vienna, a 
treaty with his Britannic majesty, by which he consented to with 
draw his troops from Parma and Placentia. He agreed. That 
tlie King of Spain might take possession of these places in favour 
of his son Don Carlos, according to the treaty of Seville. He 
likewise agreed, Tliat the Ostend company, which had given such 
umbrage to the maritime powers, should be totally dissolved, on 
condition that the contracting powcis concerned in the treaty of 
Seville should guarantee the pragmatic sanction, or succession of 
the Austrian hereditary dominions to the heirs female of the em- 
peror, in case he should die without male issue. The Dutch 
minister residing at the Imperial court did not subscribe this treaty, 
because, by the maxims received in that republic, and the na- 
ture of her government, he could not be vested with full powers 
So soon as it would have been necessary ; nevertheless the States- 
general were, by a separate article, expressly named as a principal 
contracting party. 

XXVTII. On the twenty-second day of July a new treaty was 
signed at Vienna between the Emperor and the Kings of Great Bri- 
tain and Spain, tending to confirm the former. In August a treaty of 
union and defensive alliance betweeen the electorates of Saxony 
and Hanover was executed at Dresden. The court of Spain ex- 
pressing some doubts with regard to the pregnancy of the Duchess 
of Parma, she underwent a formal examination by five midwives 
of different nations in presence of the elder duchess dowager, 
several ladies of quality, three physicians and a surgeon ; and was 
declared wdth child; nevertheless, after having kept all Europe iit 
suspense for six months, she owned she had been deceived : and 
General Stampa, with the Imperial forces, took formal possession 
of the duchies of Parma, and Placentia. Spain and the Great 
Duke of Tuscany having acceded to the last treaty of Vienna, 
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the crown of Great Britain engaged to equip an armament that 
. should convoy Don Carlos to his new dominions. Accordingly, 
Sir Charles Wager sailed with a strong squadron from Portsmouth 
on the twcnty-siiith day of August; and in September arrived at 
Barcelona, where being joined by the Spanish fleet and transports, 
they sailed together to Leghorn : from whence the admiral re* 
turned to England. Don Carlos passed through part of France, 
and embarking at Antibes on board of the Spanish gallies, arrived 
at Leghorn in December. Then the imperial general withdrew 
his forces into the Milanese ; and the infant took possession of his 
new territories. 

XXIX. During these transactions France was distracted by 
religious disputes, occasioned by the bull Unigenitus thundered 
against the doctrines of Jansenius ; a bill which bad produced a 
schism in the Gallican church, and well nigh involved that country 
in civil war and confusion. It was opposed by the parliaments 
and lay tribunals of the kingdom; but many bishops, and the 
Jesuits in general, were its most strenuous assertors. All the 
artifices of priest-craft were practised on both sides to inflame' 
the enthusiasm, and manage the superstition of the people. Pre* 
tended miracles were wrought at the tomb of Abb6 Paris, who 
had died without accepting the bull, consequently was declared 
damned by the abettors of that constitution. On the other hand, 
the Jesuits exerted all their abilities and industry in preaching 
against the Jansenists : in establishing an opinion of their superior 
sanctity; and inspiring a spirit of quietism among their votaries, 
who were transported into the delirium of possession, illumination 
and supernatural converse. These arts were often used for the 
most infamous purposes. Female enthusiasts were wrought up 
to such a violence of agitation, that nature fainted under the 
struggle, and the pseudo-saint seized this opportunity of violating 
the chastity of his patient. Such was said to be the case of Ma- 
demoiselle la Cadierc, a young gentlewoman of Toulon, abused, 
in this manner by the lust and villainy of Pere Girard, a noted 
Jesuit, who underwent a trial before the parliament of Aix, and 
very narrowly escaped the stake. 

XXX. The parliament of Great Britain meeting on the 
thirteenth day of January, the king in his speech declared, that 
the general tranquillity of Europe was restored and established by 
the last treaty of Vienna: and Don Carlos was actually possessed 
of Parma and Placentia: that six thousand Spaniards were quietly 
admitted and quartered in the duchy of Tuscany, to secure) by 
the express consent and agreement of the great duke, the rever- 
sion of his dominions ; and that a family convention was made 
between the courts of Spain and, Tuscany, for preserving mutual 
peace and friendship in the two houses. He told the commons, 
that the estimates for the service of the current year would be 
considerably less than those of former years. He recommended 
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umnimity: he obierved that bu government had no security but 
what wasequally conducive to then happiness, and tp the protection 
of his people : that their prosperity had no foundation but in the 
defence and support of his government. “ Our safety (said he) is 
mutual, and our interests are inseparable.” The opposition to the 
court measures appears to have been uncommonly spirited during 
the course of this session. The minister’s motions were attacked 
witli all the artillery of elocution. His principal emissaries were 
obliged to task their faculties to their full exertion, to puzzle and 
perplex where they could not demonstrate and convince, to mis- 
represent what they could not vindicate, and to elude tlie argu- 
ments which tliey cculd not refute. In the House of Commons 
Lord Hervey, lately appointed Vice Chamberlain of his majesty’s 
household, made a motion fur an address of tlianks, in which 
they should declare their entire approbation of the king’s conduct, 
acknowledge the blessings they enjoyed under his government, 
express their confidence in the wisdom of his councils; and de- 
clare their readiness to grant the necessary supplies. This mem- 
ber, son to the Earl of Bristol, was a nobleman of some parts, 
which, however, were more specious than solid. He conde- 
scended to act as a subaltern to the minister, and approved him- 
self extremely active in forwarding all his designs, whether as a 
secret emissary or public orator; in which last capacity he ap- 
pears to have been pert, frivolous, and frothy. His motion was 
seconded by Mr. Clutterbiick, and opposed by Sir Wilfred I.aw- 
son, Mr. Shippen, Mr. W. Piilteney, Sir William Wyudham, 
and Mr. Ogletliorpe. They did not argue against a general ad- 
dress of thanks; but exposed the absurdity and bad tendency of 
expressions which implied a blind approbation of all the measures 
of the ministry. Sir Wilfred Lawson observed, that notwith- 
standing the great thing.s we had dune fur the crown of Spain, 
and the favours we had procured fur the royal family of that king- 
dom, little or no satisfaction had as yet been received for the 
injuries our merchants had sustained from that nation. Mr. Pul- 
teney took notice, that the nation, by becoming guarantee to the 
pragmatic sanction, laid itself under an obligation to assist the 
Austrian family when attacked by any potentate whatever, except 
the Grand Signior: that they mi^t be attacked when it would be 
much against the interest of the kingdom to engage itself in a war 
upon any foreign account : that it might one day be for the interest 
of the nation to join against them, in order to preserve the balance 
of Europe, the e.stabTisliing of which had already cost England 
such immense sums of money. He insisted upon the absurdity 
of concluding such a number of inconsistent treaties ; and con- 
cluded with saying, that if affairs abroad were now happily 
established, the ministry which conducted them might be com- 
pared to a pilot, who, though there was a clear, safe, and straight 
channel into port, yet took it in*his head to carry the ship a great 
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way about, through t^nds, rocks, and shallows ; who, after haring , 
lost a great number of seamen, destroyed a great deal of tackle 
and rigging, and subjected the owners to an enormous espence, 
at last by chance hits the port, and triumphs in his good conduct. 

Sir William Wyudham spoke to the same purpose. Mr. Ogle- 
thorpe, a gentleman of unblemished character, brave, generous, 
and humane, atlirmed that many other things related more nearly 
to the honour and interest of the nation than did the guarantee of 
the pragmatic sanction. He said he wished to have heard 
that the new works at Dunkirk had been entirely rased and 
destroyed: that the mition had received full and complete 
satisfaction for the depredations c«>mmitted by the natives of 
Spain: that more care was taken in disciplining the militia, on 
whose valour the nation must chiefly depend in case of .m inva- 
sion; and that some regard had been shown to the oppressed Pro- 
testants in Germany. He expressed his satisfaction to find that 
the English were not so closely united to France as formerly; for 
he had generally observed, that when two dogs were in a leash 
together, the stronger generally ran away with the weaker; and 
this he was afraid had been tlie case between France and Great 
Biitain. 'File motion was vigorously defended by Mr. Pelham, 
paymaster of tlie forces, and brother to the Duke of Newcastle, 
a man whose greatest fault was his bcinc concerned in supporting 
the measures of a corrupt ministry. In other respects lie was 
liberal, candid, benevolent, and even attached to the interest of 
his country, though egregiously mistaken in his notions of govern- 
ment. On tliis occasion he asserted that it was no way incon- 
sistent with the honour or dignity of tliat House to thank his ma- 
jesty in the most particular terms for every thing he had been 
pleased to comnimiicate in his speech from the throne : that iiu 
expressions of approbation in the address could be any way made 
use of to prevent an emjuiry into tlic measures which liad been 
pursued, when the treaties should be laid before the House. He 
said, at the opening of a session the eyes of all F'urope were 
turned towards Great Britain, and from the Parliament’s first 
resolves all the neighbouring powers judged of the unanimity that 
would ensue between his m^esty and the representatives of his . 
people: that their appearing jealous or diffident of his majesty’s 
conduct w'ould weaken his influence upon the councils of foreign 
states or potentates, and perhaps put it out of his power to rectifjr 
any false step that might have been made by his ministers. His 
arguments were reinforced by a long speech from Mr. H. WaU 
pole. Tlie question was put, the motion carried, and the address 
presented. 

■XXXI. 'The next subject of debate was the number of land- 
forces. When the supply fell under consideration, Sir W. Strick- 
land, secretary at war, moved tliat die same number wliicli had 
been maintained in the preceding year should be continued in 
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pay. On the otlier hand. Lord Morpeth, having demonstrated 
the danger to which the liberties of the naUon might be exposed, 
by maintaining a numerous sUnding army in time of peace, made 
a motion that the number should be reduced to twelve thousand. 
A warm debate ensuing, was managed in favour of the first mo- 
tion by Lord Hervey, Sir Robert VVal pole, and his brother, Mr. 
Pelham, and Sir Philip Yorke, Attomey-general. This gentle- 
man was counted a better lawyer than a politician, and shone more 
as an advocate at the bar than as an orator in tlie House of Com- 
mons. The last partisan of the ministry was Sir William Y onge, 
one of the lords commissioners of the Treasury; a man who 
rendered himself serviceable and necessary, by stooping to all 
compliances, running upon every scent, and haranguing on 
every subject with an even, uninterrupted, tedious flow of dull 
declamation, composed of assertions without veracity, conclu- 
sions from false preniise.s, words without meaning, and language 
without propriety. Lord Morpeth’s motion was espoused by Mr. 
Watkin Williams Wynne, a gentleman of an ancient family and 
opulent fortune in Wales, brave, open, hospitable, and warmly 
attached to the ancient constitution and hierarchy : he was sup- 
ported by Mr. Walter I’lumer, who spoke with weight, precision, 
and severity, by Sir W. Wyndham, Mri Shippen, Mr. W. Ful- 
teney, and Mr. Barnard. The courtiers argued that it was 
necessary to maintain such a number of l^nd-forces as might de- 
feat the designs of malcontents, secure the interior tranquillity of 
the kingdom, defend it from extenial assaults, overawe its neigh- 
bours, and enable it to take vigorous measures in case the peace 
of Europe should be re-embroiled. They aflirmed, the science 
of war was so much altered, and required so much attention, 
that no dependance was to be placed upon a militia : that all na- 
tions were obliged to maintain standing armies, for their security 
against the encroachments of neighbouring powers : that the 
number of troops in*Great Britain was too ’ inconsiderable to ex- 
cite the jealousy of the people, even under an ambitious monarch: 
that his majesty never entertained the least thought of infringing 
the liberties of his subjects: that it could not be supposed 
that the officers, among whom were many gentlemen of family 
and fortune, would ever concur in a design to enslave their coun- 
try; and that the forces now in pay could not be properly deenied 
a standing army, inasmuch as they were voted and maintained 
from year to year by the Parliament, which was the representative 
of _ the people. To these arguments the members in the oppo- 
sition replied, that a standing force' in time of peace was uncon- 
stitutional, and had been always thought dangerous ; that a militia 
was as capable of discipline as a standing army, and would have more 
incentives to courage and perseverance : that the civil magistrate 
was able to preserve the peace of the country; that the number of 
the malcontents was altogether contemptible, though it might ba 
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considerably augmented by maintaining a standing arniy, and 
other such arbitrary measures: that other nations had been en- 
slaved by standing armies ; and howsoever they might find them- 
selves necessitated to depend upon a military force^for security 
against encroaching neighbours, the case was very different with 
regard to Great Britain, for the defence of which nature had pro- 
vided in a peculiar manner: that this provision was strengthened 
and improved by a numerous navy, which secuied her dominion 
of the sea; and, if properly disposed, would render all invasion 
impracticable, or at least ineffectual; that the land-army of Great 
Britain, though sufficient to endanger the liberties of an unarmed- 
people, could not possibly secure such an extent of coast, and 
therefore could be of very little service in preventing an invasion: 
that though they had all imaginable confidence in his majesty’s 
regard for the liberty of his subjects, they could not help appre- 
hending, that should a standing army become nart of the con- 
stitution, another prince of more dangerous talents, and more 
fatal designs, might arise, and employ it for the w6rst purposes 
of ambition : that though many officers were gentlemen of honour 
and probity, these might be easily discarded, and the army gra- 
dutdly moulded into a quite different temper. By these means, 
practised in former times, an arm^ had been new modelled to 
such a degree, that they turned their swords against the Parlia- 
ment, for whose defence they had been raised, and destroyed the 
constitution both in church and state; that with respect to its 
being wholly dependant on the Parliament, the people of Eng- 
land would have reason to complain of the same hardship, whe- 
ther a standing army should be declared at once indispensible, or 
regularly voted from year to year, according to the direction of ■ 
the iiiiiiistry; that the sanction of the legislature, granted to mea-^ 
sures which in themselves are unconstitutional, burdiensorae, : 
odious, and repugnant to the genius of the nation, instead of> 
yielding consolation, would serve only to demonstrate, that the ’ 
most effectual method of fbr^g the chains of national slavery, i 
would be that of ministerial inffuence operating upon a venal | 
Parliament. Such were the reusons urged against a standing! 
army, of what number soever it might be composed : but the ex- 
pediency of reducing the number from about eighteen thousand to. 
twelve thousand, was insisted upon as the natural consequence of 
his majesty's declaration, by which they were given to understand 
that the peace of Europe was established; and tliat he had no- 
thing so much at heart as the ease and prosperity of his people. 
It was suggested, that if eighteen thousand men ivere sufficient on 
the supposed eve of a general war in Europe, it was surely rea- 
sonable to think that a less number would suffice when peace was 
perfectly re-established. Whatever effects these reasons had upon 
the body of the nation, they made no converts in the House, 
where Ae majority resolved that the standing anny should be 
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maintained without reduction. Mr. Piumer complained, tliat the 
country was oppressed by an arbitrary method of quartering sol- 
diers, in an undue proportion, upon those publicans who refused 
to vote in elections according to the direction of the ministry. Mr. 
Pulleney asserted, that the money raised for the subsistence of 
eighteen thousand men in England, would niaiutain sixty thousand 
French or Germans, 01 the same number of almost any other peo- 
ple on the contiiu nt. Sir William Wyndham declared that cigliteea 
thousand pf the English troops in the late war were maintained on 
less than two thirds of the sum now demanded fur the like number; 
but no regard was paid to these allegations. 

XXX ll. The next object of importance that attracted the no- 
tice of the House, was the state of the charitable corporation. 
This company was hrst erected in the year one thousand seven 
hundred and seven. Their professed intention was to lend money 
at legal interest to tlte poor, upon small pledges ; and to persons 
of better rank upon an undubitable security of goods impawned. 
Their capital was at first limited to thirty thousand pounds ; but, 
hy licenses from the crown, they increased it to six hundred thou- 
sand pounds, though their charter was never confirmed by act of 
parliament. In the month of October, George Robinson, esquire, 
member for Marlow, the cashier, and John Thompson, ware- 
house-keeper of the corporation, disappeared in one day. The 
proprietors, alarmed at this incident, held several general courts, 
and appointed a committee to inspect tlie state of their affairs. 
They reported, that for a capital of above live hundred thousand 
pounds no equivalent was found ; inasmuch as tlieir effects did not 
amount to the value of thirty thousand, the remainder having beea 
embezzled by means which they could not discover. The pro- 
prietors, in a petition to the House of Commons, represented that 
by the most notorious breach of trust in several persons to whom 
the care and management of their afiairs were committed, the cor- 
poration bad been defrauded of the greatest part of their capital ; 
and that mauy of the petitioners were reduced to the utmost de- 
gree of misery and distress ; they, therefore, prayed, that as they 
were unable to detect the combinations of those who had ruined 
them, or to bring tlie delimjuents to justice, without the aid of the 
power aixl authority of parliament, the House would vouchsafe to 
enquire into the state of the corporation, and the conduct of their 
managers ; and give such relief to the petitioners as to the House 
should seem meet. The petition was gracionsly received, and a 
secret conMuittee appoint^ to proceed on the enquiry. They soon 
discovered a most iniquitous scene of fraud, which had been acted 
by Kobiuson aud Th^pson, in concert with some of the directors, 
for embezzling the capital, and cheating the proprietors. Many 
persons of rank and quality were concerned in this infamous con- 
spiracy : some of the first characters in the nation did not escape 
suspicion and censure. Sir Robert Sutton and Sir Archibald 
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Grant were expelled the House of Commons, as having had a 
considerable share in those fraudulent practices ; a bijl was brought 
in to restrain them and other delinquents from leaving the king- 
dom, or alienating tlieir effects. In the mean time, the committee 
received a letter from Signior John Angelo Belloni, an eminent 
banker at Rome, giving them to understand, that Thompson was 
secured in that city, with all his papers, and confined to the castle 
of St. Angelo ; and that the papers were transmitted to his corre- 
spondent at Paris, who would deliver them up, on certain condi- 
tions stipulated in favour of the prisoner. Tliis letter was con- 
sidered as an artifice to insinuate a favourable opinion of the pre- 
tender, as if he had taken m^sures for securing Thompson, from 
his zeal for justice, and affection for the English people. On this 
supposition, the proposals were rejected with disdain : and both 
Houses concurred in an order that the letter should be burned at 
die Royal Exchange, by the hands of the common hangman. The 
Lower House resolved, that it was an insolent and audacious libel, 
absurd and contradictory ; that the whole transaction was a scan- 
dalous artifice, calculated to delude the unhappy, and to disguise 
and conceal the wicked practices of the professed enemies to his 
maiestv's person, crown, and dignity. 

XXXtiI. No motion, during this session, produced such a 
warm contest as did that of Sir Robert Walpole, when, after a 
long preamble, he proposed tliat the duties on salt, which about 
two years before had been abolished, should now be revived, and 
granted to his majesty, his heirs and successors, for the term of 
three years. In order to sw'eeten this proposal he declared that 
the land-tax for the ensuing year should be reduced to one shilling 
in the pound. All the members of the country party were immedi- 
ately in commotion. They expressed their surprise at the grossnesi 
of the imposition. They observed that two years had scarce elaps- 
ed since the king, in a speech from tlie throne, had exhorted them 
to abolish some of the taxes that were the most burthcnsome to 
the poor ; the House was then of opinion, that the tax upon salt 
was the most burthensome and the most pemicions to the trade of 
the kingdom, of all the impositions to which the poor were sub- 
jected, and therefore it was taken off : but that no good reason 
could be produced for altering their opinion so suddenly, and re- 
solving to grind the faces of the poor, in order to ease a few rich 
men of the landed interest. They affirmed, that the most general 
taxes are not always the least burthensome : that after a nation is 
obliged to extend their taxes farther than the luxuries of their 
country, those taxes that can be raised with the least charge to the 
public, are the most convenient and easiest to the people ; but 
they ought carefully to avoid taxing those things which are neces- 
ary for the subsistence of the poor. The price of all necessaries 
being thus enhanced, the wages of the tradesman atid manufacturer 
must be increased ; and where these are high the manufacturers 
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will be utidertold by those of cheaper countries. The trade must 
of consequence be ruined ; and it is not to be supposed that the 
landed gentleman would choose to save a shilling in the pound 
from tlie land-tax, by means of an expedient that would ruin the 
manufactures of his country, and decrease the value of his own 
fortune. They alleged that the salt-tax particularly affected the 
poor, who could not afford to eat fresh provisions ; and that, as it 
formerly occasioned murmurs and discontents amongst the lower 
class of people, the revival of it would, in all probability, exas^ 
perate them into open sedition. They observed, that while it was 
exacted in England, a great number of merchants sent their ships 
to Ireland, to be victualled for their respective voyages; that, since 
it had been abolished, many experiments had been successfully 
tried with salt for the improvement of agriculture, which would be 
entirely defeated by the revival of this imposition. 'Iliey suggested 
that the land-tax was raised at a very small expence, and subject 
to no fraud, whereas that upon salt would employ a great num- 
ber of additional officers in the revenue, wholly depending upon 
the ministry, whose influeuce in elections they would proportion- 
ably increase. They even hinted, that this consideration was one 
powesful motive for proposing the revival of an odious tax, which 
was in effect, an excise, and would be deemed a step towards a 
general excise upon all sorts of provisions. Finally, they demon- 
strated that the salt-tax introduced numberless frauds and perjuries 
in different articles of traffic. Sir Robert Walpole endeavoured 
to obviate all these objections in a lung speech, which was minutely 
answered and refuted in every article by Mr. Pulteney. Never- 
theless, the question being put, the minister’s motion was carried 
in the affirmative, and the duty revived : yet, before the bill passed, 
divers motions were made, gnd additional clauses proposed by the 
members in the opposition. New debates were raised on every 
new objection, and the courtiers were obliged to dispute their 
ground by inches. 

XXXIV. 'The pension bill was revived, and for the third time 
rejected in the House of Lords. A bill for the encouragement of the 
sugar colonies passed through the Lower House with great diffi- 
culty, but was lost among the peers : another, for the better 
securing the freedom of parliaments, by further qualifying mem- 
bers to sit in the House of Commons, was read the third time, 
and thrown out upon the question. A committee had been ap- 
pointed to enquire into a sale of the estate which had belonged to 
the late Earl of Derwentwater. It appeared by the report, that 
the sale had been fraudulent : a bill was prepared to make it void ; 
Dennis Bond, esquire, and Serjeant Bir^, commissioners for the 
sale of the forfeited estates, were declared guilty of notorious 
breach of trust, and expelled the House of which they were mem- 
bers: George Robinson, esquire, underwent the same sentence, 
on account of the part he acted in the charitable corpcHwtion, as 
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he and Thompson had neglected to surrender themselves, accord- 
ing to the terms of a bill which had passed for that purpose. Du- 
ring this session, five members of parliament were expelled for the 
most sordid acts of knavery ; a sure sign of national degeneracy 
and dishonour. All the supplies were granted, and among other ar- 
ticles, the sum of tWo-and-twenty thousand six hundred ninety-four 
pounds, seven shillings and six-pence, for the agio or difference of 
the subsidies payable to the crown of Denmark, in pursuance of 
the treaty subsisting between tbe_late king and that monarch : but 
this was not obtained without a violent dispute. Mr. Pulteney, 
who bore a considerable share in all these debates, became in a 
little time so remarkable as to be thought worthy of a very parti- 
cular mark of his majesty’s displeasure. The king, ou the first 
day of July, called for the council-book, and with his own hand 
struck the name of William Pulteney, esquire, out of the list of 
priv v-councillors : his majesty further ordered him to be put out 
of all the commissions of the peace. 'The several lord-lieutenants, 
from whom he had received deputations, were commanded to re- 
voke them ; and the Lord-chancellor and Secretaries of State 
were directed to give the necessary orders for that purpose. 

XXXV. Nor did the House of Peers tamely and unanimously 
submit to the measures of the ministry. The pension-bill being 
read, was again rejected, and a protest entered. A debate arose 
about the number of standing forces : and the Earl of Chester- 
field argued for the court motion, llie Earl of Oxford moved 
that they might be re'duced to twelve thousand effective men. 'Phe 
Earl of Winchelsea observed, that a standing army rendered 
ministers of state more daring than otherwise they would be, in 
contriving and executing projects that were grievous to the people : 
schemes that never could enter into the heads of any but those 
who were drunk with excess of power. The Marquis of Tweedale, 
in reasoning against such a number as the ministry proposed, took 
occasion to observe, tliat not one shilling of the forfeited estates 
was ever applied to the use of the public : he likewise took no- 
tice, that the eighteen thousand men, demanded as a standing 
force, were modelled in such a manner, that they might be 
speedily augmented to forty thousand men on any emergency. 
Tlie Duke of Argyle endeavoured to demonstrate the danger of 
depending for the safety of the kingdom upon an undisciplined 
militia, a fleet, or an army of auxiliaries. Then he represented 
the necessity of having recourse to a regular army in case of in- 
vasion ; and after all, acknowledged, that the number proposed 
was no way sufficient for that purpose. All his arguments were 
answered and refuted in an excellent speech by Lord Carteret : 
nevertheless, victory declared for the minister. The Parliament 
having granted every branch of the supply, towards the payment 
of which they borrowed a sum from the sinking-fund, and passed 
divers other acts for the encouragement of commerce and agri- 
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culture, tlic king, on the first day of June, gave the royal assent 
to the bills that were prepared, and closed the session, after hav- 
ing informed both Houses that the states general had acceded to 
the treaty of Vienna: that he had determined to visit his German 
dominions, and to leave the queen Regent in his absence. He 
accordingly set out for Hanover in the beginjiing of June. By 
this time the pragmatic sanction was confirmed by the diet of the 
empire, though not without a formal protest by the Electors 
Palatine, Bavaria, and Saxony. 
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CHAP. V. 

I. Remarkable iitslance of suicide. II. J fairs of the Continent. 
HI. Meeting of the Parliament. ' IV. Address to the King 
touching the Spiutish depredations. V. The £xcise scheme pro- 
posed by Sir Robert IValpole. VI. Opposition to the scheme. 
Vll. iiiUfor a dower to the Princess Royal. VIII, Debate in 
the House of Lords concerning the estates of the late Directors of 
the South-Sea Company. IX. Double election of a King tn 
Poland. X. The Kings of France, Spain, and Sardinia join 
against the Emperor. aI. The Prince of Orange arrives in 
England. XII. Altercation in the House of Commons. 
XIII. Debate about the removal of the Duke y Bolton and 
Lord Viscount Cobham from their respective regiments. XIV. 
Motion for the repeal of the septennial act. XV. Conclusion of 
a remarkable speech by Sir IV. Wyndham. XVI. Message 
from the Kingjor powers to augment the forces in the intervals 
between the two Parliaments. XVII. Opposition in the House 
of Peers. Parliamettt dissolved. XVIII. Dantzic besieged by 
the Russians. XIX. Philipsburgh taken by the French. Don 
Carlos takes possession of Naples. XX. Battle <f Parma. 
XXI. The imperialists are again worsted at Guaslalla. An 
edict in France compelling the British subjects in that kingdom 
to inlist in the French army. XXII. New Parliament in 
Great Britain. XXIII. Debate on a subsidy to Denmark. 
XXIV. Petition of some Scottish noblemen to the House of 
Peers. XXV. Bill explaining an act of the Scottish Parlia- 
ment touching wrongous imprisonment. XXVI. Misunder- 
standing between the Courts of Spain and Portugal. Sir John 
Norris sails with a strong squadron to Lisbon. AXVII. Pre- 
liminaries signed by the Emperor and King of France. XXVIII. 
Proceedings in Parliament. XXIX. Bill for preventing the 
retail of spirituous liquors. Another for the relief of Quakers 
in the article of tithes. XXX. Mortmain act. XXXI. Re- 
markable riot at Edinburgh. XXXII. Rupture between the 
Czarina and the Ottoman Porte. XXXIII. The session of' 
parliament opened by commission. XXXIV. Motion in both 
Houses for a settlement on the Prince of Wales. XXXV. 
Fierce debate on this subject. XXXVI. Scheme by Sir John 
Barnard for reducing the interest of the national debt. 
XXXVII. Bill against the city of Edinburgh. XXXVIll. 
Play-house bill: 

I, r|-^HE most remarkable incident that distinguished this year in 
England was a very uncommon instance of suicide : an act 

of despair so frequent among the English, that in other countries 

it is objected to them as a national reproach, lliough it may 
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be generally termed the efiPect of lunacy proceeding from natural 
causes operating on the human body, in some few instances it 
seems to have been the result of cool deliberation. Richard Smith, 
a bookbinder, and prisoner for debt within the liberties of the 
kingVbench, persuaded bis wife to follow his example in making 
away with herself, after they had murdered their little infant. 
This wretched pair were in the month of April found banging in 
their bedK;hamber, at about a yard’s distance from each other; and 
in a separate apartment the child lay dead in a cradle. 'Fhey left 
two papers inclosed in a short letter to their Ituidlord, whose kind- 
ness they implored in favour of their dog and cat. They even left- 
money to pay the porter who should carry the enclosed papers to 
the person for whom they were addressed. In one of these the 
husband thanked that person for the marks of friendship he had 
received at his hands ; and complained of the ill offices be had un- 
dergone from a different quarter. The other paper, subscribed by 
tlie husband and wife, contained the reasons which induced them 
to act such a tragedy on themselves and their offspring. This let- 
ter was altogether surprising for the calm resolution, the good hu- 
mour, and ffie propriety with which it was written. Tney de- 
clared, tliat they withdrew themselves from poverty and rags ; evils 
that, through a train of unlucky accidents, were become inevitable. 
They appealed to their neighbours for the industry with which they 
had endeavoured to earn a livelihood. They justified the murder 
of their child, by saying, it was less cruelty to take her with them, 
than to leave her friendless in the world exposed to ignorance and 
misery. They professed their belief and confidence in an Almighty 
God, the fountain of goodness and beneficence, who could not 
possibly take delight in the misery of his creatures ; they, there- 
fore, resigned up their lives to him without any terrible apprehen- 
sions; submitting themselves to those ways which, in his goodness, 
he should appoint after death. These unfortunate suicides had 
been always industrious and frugal, invincibly honest, and remark- 
able for conjugal affection. 

II. Trustees having been appointed by charter to superintend a 
new settlement in Georgia, situated to the southward of Carolina 
in America, Mr. Oglethorpe, as general, and governor of the pro- 
vince, embarked at Gravesend, with a number of poor families,, 
to plant that colony. The King of Spain having equipped a very 
powerful armament, the fleet sailed on the fourth day of June 
from the road of Alicant, under the command of the Count de 
Montemar, and arrived on the coast of Barbary in the neighbour- 
hood of Oran, where a considerable body of troops was landed 
without much opposition. Next day, however, they were attacked 
bv a numerous army of Moors over whom they obtained a com-- 
plete victory. The Bey or governor of Oran immediately retired 
with his garrison, and the Spaniards took possession of the place, 
from which they had been driven in the year one thousand sevea 
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hundred and eight. The strong fort of Mazalaquivir was likewise 
surrendered to the victors at the £rst summons ; so that this expe- 
dition answered, all the views with which it bad been projected. 
Victor Amadseus, the abdicated King of Sardinia, having, at the 
instigation of his wife, engaged in some intrigues, in order to re- 
ascend the throne, his son the reigning king, ordered his person tox 
be seized at Montcalier, and conveyed to Rivoli, under a strong 
escort. His wife, the Marchioness de Spi^io, was conducted to 
Serva. The old king^s confessor, his physician, and eigbt-and-forty 
persons of distinction were imprisoned. The citadel of Turin was 
secured with a strong garrison ; and new instructions were given to 
the governor and senate of Chamberri. The dispute which had 
long subsisted between the King of Prussia and the young Prince 
of Orange, touching the succession to the estates possessed by King 
William III. as head of the House of Orange, was at last accom- 
modated by a formal treaty signed at Berlin and Dierin. The 
Dutch were greatly alarmed about this time with an apprehension 
of being overwhelmed by an inundation, occasioned by worms, 
which were said to have consumed the piles and timber-work that 
supported their dykes. They prayed and fasted with uncommon 
zeal, in terror of this'calaroi^, which they did not know how to 
avert in any other manner. At length they were delivered from 
their fears by a hard frost, which efTectualiy destroyed -those 
dangerous animals. About this time, Mr. Dieden, plenipoten- 
tiary from the Elector of Hanover, received, in the name of his 
master, the investiture of Bremen and Verden from the hands of 
the emperor. 

III. The history of England at this period cannot be very in- 
teresting, as it chiefly consists in an annual revolution of debates 
in parliament. Debates, in which the same arguments perpetual- 
ly recur on the same subjects. When the session was opened on 
the sixteenth day of January, the king declared, that the situation 
of affairs both at home and abroad rendered it unnecessary for him 
to lay before the two Houses any other reasons for calling them 
together, but the ordinary dispatch of the public business, and his 
desire of receiving their advice in such affairs as should require the 
care and consideration of parliament. The motion made in the 
House of Commons for an address of thanks implied, that they 
should express their satisfaction at the present sitbation of affairs 
'both at home and abroad. The motion was carried, notwithstand- 
ing the opposition of those who observed, that the nation bad very 
little reason to be pleased with the present posture of affairs ; that 
the French were employed in fortifying and restoring the harbour 
of Dunkirk, contrary to the faith of the roost solemn treaties; that 
the British merchants had received no redress for the depredations 
committed by the Spaniards ; that the commerce of England daily 
increased : that no sort of trade throve but the traffic of ’Change- 
Alley, where the most abominable frauds were practised; and that 
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every session of parliament opened a new scene of villainy and im • 
position. 

IV. The pension bill was once more revived, and lost again in 
the House of Peers. Ail the reasons formerly advanced against a 
standing army were now repeated ; and a reduction of the num- 
ber insisted upon with such warmth, that the ministerial party were 
obliged to have recourse to the old phantom of the pretender. Sir 
Archer Croft said a continuation of the same number of I'orcos was 
the more necessary, because, to bis knowledge, popery was in- 
creasing very fast in that country; fur, in uue parish which he 
knew, there were seven popish priests ; and that the danger from 
the pretender was the more to be feared, because they did not know 
but he was then breeding his son a protestaut. Sir Robert Wal- 
pole observed, that a reduction of the army was the chief thing 
wished for and desired by all the Jacobites in die kingdom ; that no 
reduction had ever been made but what gave fresh hepes to that 
party, and encouraged them to raise tumults against the' govern- 
ment ; and be did not doubt but that, if they should resolve to re- 
duce any part of the army, there would be post-horses employed 
that very night to carry the good news beyond sea to the pretender. 
His brother Horatio added, that the number of troops then pro- 
posed was absolutely necessary to support his nnijesty’s govern- 
ment, and would be necessary as long as the nation enjoyed the 
happiness of'having the present illustrious family on the tlirone. 
The futility, the self-contradiction, and the ridiculous absurdity of 
these suggestions were properly exposed : nevertheless, the army 
was voted without any reduction. Sir Wilfred Lawson having 
made a motion for an address to the king, to know what satisfac- 
tion had been made by Spain for the depredations conimiited on 
the British merchants, it was after a violent debate approved, and 
the address presented. The king in answer to this remonstrance 
gave them to understand, that the meeting of the commissaries of 
•he two crowns bad been so long delated by unforeseen accidents, 
that the conferences were not opened till the latter end of the pre- 
ceding February ; and that as the courts of London and Madrid 
had agreed that the term of three years stipulated fur finishing the 
commission should be computed from their first meeting, a perfect 
account of their proceedings could nut as yet be laid before the 
House of Commons. A bill had, been long depending for grant- 
ing encouragement to the sugar colonies in the West-1 iidies ; but, 
as it was founded upon a prohibition that would have put a stop 
to all commerce between the French islands and the British set- 
tlements in Nortb-America, it met with a very warm opposition 
from those who had tb« prosperity of those northern colonies at 
heart. But the bill being patronised and supported by the court 
interest, surmounted all objections ; and afterwards passed into a 
law. While the Commons deliberated upon the supply, Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole moved, that 6ve hundred thousand pounds should be 
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issued out of the sinking-fund for die service of the ensuing year. 
Sir William Wyndham, Mr. Pulteney, and Sir John Barnard, exp»- 
tiatcd upon the inii^^uity of pillaging a sacred deposit, solemnly ap- 
propriated to the discharge of the national debt. They might have 
demonstrated the egregious folly of a measure, by which the pub- 
lic, for a little temporary ease, lost the advantage of the accumu- 
lating interest which would have arisen from the sinking-fund if 
properly managed and reserved. All objections vanished before 
the powers of ministerial influence, which nothing now could 
check but the immediate danger of popular commotion. Such 
hazardous interposition actually defeated a scheme which had 
been adopted by the minister, and even before its appearance 
alarmed all the trading part of the nation. 

V. The House having resolved itself into a committee, to de- 
liberate upon the most proper methods for the better security and 
improvement of the duties and revenues charged upon tobacco 
and wines, all the papers relating to these duties were submitted 
to the perusal of the members : the Commissioners of the Cus- 
toms and Excise were ordered to attend the House, the avenues 
of which were crowded with multitudes of people; and the 
members in the opposition waited impatiently for a proposal, in 
which they thought the liberties of their country so deeply 
interested. In a word, there had been a call of the House on 
the preceding day. The session was frequent and full ; and both 
sides appeared read^ and eager for the contest when Sir Robert 
Walpole broached his design. He took notice of the arts which 
had been used to prejudice the people against his plan before it 
was known. He affirmed that the clamours occasioned by these 
prejudices had originally risen from smugglers and fraudulent 
dealers, who had enriched themselves by cheating the public; and 
that these had been strenuously assisted and supported by another 
set of men, fond of every opportunity to stir up the people of 
Great Britain to mutiny and sedition. He expatiated on tlie 
frauds that were committed in that branch of the revenue arising 
from the duties on tobacco ; upon the hardships to which the 
American planters were subjected by the heavy duties payable on 
importation, as well as by the ill us^e they had met with from 
their factors and correspondents in England, who, from being 
their servants were now become their masters ; upon the injury 
done to the fair trader; and the loss sustained by the public with 
respect to the revenue. He asserted that the scheme he was 
about to propose would remove all these inconveniences, prevent 
numberless frauds, perjuries, and false entries, and add two or 
three hundred thousand pounds per annum to the public revenue. 
He entered into a long detail of frauds practised by the knavish 
dealers in those commodities: he recited the several acts of par- 
liament that related to the duties on wine and tobacco : he 
declared ne had no intention to promote a general excise : he en- 
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deavourcd to obviate some objections tliat might be made to -his 
plan, the nature of which he at length explained. He proposed 
to join the laws of Excise to those of the Customs : that the fur- 
ther subsidy of three farthings per pound charged upon imported 
tobacco should be still levied at the Custom-house, and payable 
to his majesty’s civil-list as heretofore; that then the tobacco 
should be locked in warehouses, to be appointed for that purpose 
by the commissioners of the Excise: that the keeper of each 
warehouse, appointed likewise by the commissioners, sho\ild have 
one lock and key, and the merchant-importer have another; and 
that tlie tobacco should be thus secured until the merchant should 
find vent for it, either by exportation or home consumption: that 
the part designed for exportation should be weighed at the Cus- 
tom-house, discharged of the three farthings per pound which 
had been paid at its first importation, and then exported witliout 
farther trouble: that the portion destined for home consumption 
should, in presence of the warehouse-keeper, be delivered to the 
purchaser, upon his paying the inland duty of four-pence per 
pound weight, to the proper officer appointed to receive it ; by 
which means the merchant would be eased of the inconvenience 
of paying the duty upon importation, or of granting bonds and 
finding sureties for the payment, before he had found a market for 
the commodity ; that all penalties and forfeitures, so far as they 
formerly belonged to the crown, should for the future be applied 
. to the use of the public; that appeals in this, as well as in all 
other cases relating to the excise, should be heard and determined 
by two or three of the judges, to be named by bis majesty ; and 
in the country, by the judge of assize upon the next circuit, who 
^ should hear and determine such appeals in the most summary 
manner, without the formality of proceedings in courts, of law or 
equity. 

VI. Such was the substance of the famous excise scheme in 
favour of which Sir Robert Walpole moved, that the duties and 
subsidies on tobacco should from and after the twenty-fourth day 
of June cease and determine. The debate which ensued was 
managed and maintained by all the able speakers on both sides of 
the question. Sir Robert Walpole was answered by Mr. Perry, 
member for the city of London. Sir Paul Methuen joined in the 
opposition. Sir John Barnard, another representative of lAuidon, 
distinguished himself in the same cause. He was supported by- 
Mr. Pulteney, Sir William Wyndham; and other patriots. The 
scheme was espoused by Sir Philip Yorke, appointed Lord-chief- 
justice of the King’s-bench, and ennobled in the course of the 
ensuing year. Sir Joseph Jekyll approved of tlie project, which 
was likewise strenuously defended by Lord Hervey, Sir Thomas 
Robinson, Sir William Yonge, Mr. Pelham, and Mr. Winuiug- 
ton, which last excelled all his contemporaries of the ministry in 
talents and address. Those who argued against the scheme 
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accused the iiiinistcr of having luisrepresciitcd the frauds, and 
made false calculations. With re.spect to the supposed hardships 
under which the planters were said to labotir, lliey affirmed that 
no planter had ever dreamed of complaining, until instigated by 
letters and applications ftom London: that this scheme, far from 
relieving the planters, would expose the factors to such grievous 
oppression, that they would not be able to continue the trade, 
consequently the planters would be entirely ruined; and, after all, 
it would not prevent those frauds against which it was said to be 
provided: that from the examination of the commissioners of the 
Customs, it appeared that those frauds did not exceed forty thou- 
sand pounds per annum, and might in a great measure be abolished, 
by a due execution of the laws in being; consequently this 
scheme was unnecessary, would be iucffectual in augmenting the 
revenue, destructive to trade, and dangerous to the liberties of 
the subject, as it tended to promote a general excise, which was 
in all countries considered as a grievous oppression. They sug- 
gested that it would produce an additional swarm of excise-officers, 
and warehouse-keepers, appointed and paid by the Treasury, so 
as to multiply the dependents on the crown, and enable it still fur- 
ther to inlluence the freedom of elections: that the traders would 
become slaves to excisemen and warehouse-keepers, as they 
would be debarred all access to their commodities, except at cer- 
tain hours, when attended by those officers: that the merchant, 
for every quantity of tobacco he could sell, would be obliged to 
make a journey, or send a messenger to the office for a permit, 
which could not be obtained without trouble, expcnce, and delay : 
and that should a law be enacted in cunseqticnre of this motion, 
it w'ould in all probability be some time or other used as a prece- 
dent for introducing excise laws into every branch of the revenue: 
in w Inch case the liberty of Great Britain would be no more. In 
the course of this debate. Sir Robert Walpole took notice of the 
multitudes which had beset all the approaches to the House. He 
said it would be an easy task for a designing seditious person to 
raise a tumult and disorder among them ; that gentlemen might 
give them what name they should think fit, and affirm they were 
come as humble suppliants ; but he knew whom the law called 
sturdy beggars : and those who brought them to that place could 
not be certain but that they might behave in the same manner. 
This insinuation was resented by Sir John Barnard, who observed 
that merchants of character* had a right to come down to the 
Court of Requests, and lobby of the House of Commons, in 
order to solicit their friends and acquaintance against any scheme 
or project which they might think prejudicial to their commerce : 
that when he came into the House, he saw none but such as de- 
served the appellation of sturdy beggars as little as the honourable 
gentleman himself, or any gentleman whatever. After a warm 
dispute the motion was carried by a majority of sixty-one voices. 
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Several resolutions were founded on the proposal ; and to these 
the House agreed, tltough not without another violent contest. 
The resolutions produced a bill, against which petitions were pre- 
ferred by the lord-mayor, aldermen, and common-council of 
London, the cities of Coventry and Nottingham. A motion was 
made that counsel should be heard for the city of London, but it 
was rejecte'd by the majority, and the petitions were ordered to 
lie upon the table. Had the minister encountered no opposition 
but that which appeared within doors, his project would have 
certainly been carried into execution : but the whole nation. was 
alarmed, and clamoured loudly against the excise-hill. The po- 
pulace still crowded around Westminster-hall, blocking up all the 
avenues to the Hou.se of Commons. 'Fliey even insulted the 
persons of those members who had voted- for the ministry on this 
occasion; and Sir Robert Walpole began to be in fear of his life. 
He, therefore, thought proper to drop the design, by moving that 
the second reading of the bill might be po.stponed till the twelfth 
day of June. Then, complaint being made of the insolence of 
the populace, who had maltreated several members, divers reso- 
lutions were taken against those tumultuous crouds, and their 
abettors; these resolves were communicated to the lord-mayor of 
London, the sheriff of Middlesex, and the high-bailiff of West- 
niinster. Some individuals were apprehended in the Court of 
Requests, as having fomented the disturbances ; but they were 
soon released. The miscarriage of the bill was celebrated with 
public rejoicings in London and Westminster; atid the minister 
was oumed in effigy by the populace. After the miscarriage of 
the excise-scheme, the House unanimously resolved to inquire 
into the frauds and abuses in the customs; and a committee of 
twenty-one per^ns was chosen by ballot for this purpose. 

Vll. The subsequent debates of this session were occasioned 
by a bill to prevent the infamous priictice of stock-jobbing, 
which with great difficulty made its way to the House of Lords, 
who proposed some Amendments, in consequence of which it was 
laid aside ; and succeeded by tmothcr bill establishing a lottery, 
to raise live hundred thousand pounds for the relief of those who 
had suffered by the charitable cdrperiition. After having under- 
gone some alteriiUons it passed through both Houses, and ob- 
tained the royal asMnt ’ne kifte, tw a me’ss^e' to Parliarnent, 
iiad signed his iijitention to give we Priticasis Rd^al m marriage 
to the Prince of Orange, promising hiiiiSeff 'ftcir'^concurrcnce 
ai^ aswtance, that he might be enabled tolieatow siicii a portion 
with bis eldest daughter as shouTd be siiifablc to the occasion. 
Tlie Commons immediately resofved, that out of the monies 
arising from the sale of lands tn ^{he fsisnd of St. Christopher’s, 
his majesty should be inipowered 'to apply fourscore thousand 
pounds, as a marriage dower for his d.-uightcr; and a clause for 
this purpose was inserted in the bill, for enabling his mtijCsty to 
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apply live huudred tliousand pounds opt of Uie suikuig>fimd for 
the service of the current ^oar. 

VIII. The opposition ui the House of Lords was still more 
animated, diungh incfifectuul. ^ The debates chiefly turned upon 
the pension-bill, the number of land-forces, and a motion niade 
by Lord Bathurst, for an account of the produce of the forfeited 
estate.s which had belonged to the directors of the South-Sea 
company. The trustees for these estates had charged tlicmselves 
with a great sum of money, and the Lords in the opposition 
thought they had a right to know how it had been disposed. The 
ministry had reasons to stifle tliis enquiry ; and, therefore, opposed 
it with ill! their vigour. Nevertheless, the motion was carried, 
after a warm dispute, and the directors of the South-Sea company 
were ordered to lay the account before llie House. From this it 
appeared that the large sums of money ai ising from the forfeited 
estates had been distiibuted among the proprietors, by way of 
dividend, even before recourse was had to Parliament for direc- 
tions in what manner that produce should be applied : Lord 
Bathurst, therefore, moved for ,a resolution of the House, that 
tlie disposal of this money by way of dividend, without any order 
or direction of a general court for that purpose, was a violation of 
the act of parliament made for the disposal thereof, and a mani- 
fest injustice done to the proprietors of that stock. The Huke of 
Newcastle, in order to gain time, moved, that as the account was 
confused, and almost unintelligible, the present directors of the 
company might be ordered to lay before Uie House a further and 
more distinct account of the manner in which the money had been 
disposed. A violent contest ensued, in the course of which the 
House divided, and of fifty-seven Peers who voted for the delay, 
forty-six were such as enjoyed preferment in the church, com- 
niis.sions in the army, or civil employments imder the government. 
At length Lord Bathurst waved his motion fortliat time: then the 
House ordered that the present and former directors of the South- 
Sea company, together with the late inspectors of their accounts, 
shotild attend and be examined. They were accordingly interro- 
gated, and gave so little satisfaction, that Lord Bathurst moyed 
for a committee of enquiry; but the question being put was car- 
ried in th6 negative : yet a very strong protest was entered by the 
Lords in the opposition. The next subject of altercation was the 
bill for misapplying part of the produce of the sinking-fund. It 
was attacked with all the force of argument, wit, and declamation 
by the Earl of StaflFord, Lords Bathurst and Carteret, and particu- 
larly by the Earl of Chesterfield, who had by this time resigned 
his staff of Lord-steward of the Household, and renounced all 
connection with the ministry. Lord Bathurst moved for a reso- 
lution, importing that, in the opinion of the House, the sinking- 
fund^ ought for the future to be applied, in time of peace and 
public tranquillity, to the redemption of those taxes which were 
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moBt.prgadicial to the trade, most borthensome on the manufac- 
tures, and most oppressive on the poor of the nation. This 
motion 'M’as OTer-ruIed, and the bill adopted by the majority. On 
the eleventh day of June, the king gave the royal assent to the 
bills that were prepared, and closed the session with a speech, 
in which he took notice of die~wicked endeavours that had been 
lately used to inflame the minds of the people, by the most unjust 
'misrepresentations. 

IX. Europe was now re-involved in fresh troubles, by a va- 
cancy on the throne of Poland. Augustus died at Warsaw in the 
end of January, and the neighbouring powers were immediately 
' in commotion. Ihe Elector of Saxony, son to the late king and 
Stanislaus, whose daughter was married to the French monarch, 
declared themselves candidates for the Polish throne. The 
Emperor, the Czarina, and the King of Prussia espoused tlie in- 
terests of the Saxon : the King of France, supported tire preten- 
'sions of his falher-in-law. The foreign ministers at Warsaw 
■ forthwith began to form intrigues among the electors ; the Mar- 
quis de'Monti, ambassador from France, exerted himself so suc- 
■cessfully, that he soon gained over the primate, and a majority of 
'the Catholic dietmes, to the interests of Stauislaus; while the 
Imperial and Russian Iroops hovered on the frontiers of Poland. 
The French king no sooner understood that a body of the em- 
peror's forces was encamped at Silesia, than he ordered the Duke 
of Berwick to assemble an army on the Rhine, and take measures 
for entering Gennany, in case the Imperialists should march into 
Poland. A -French fleet set sail for Dantzic, while Stanislaus 
-travelled through Germany in disguise to Poland, and concealed 
himself in the house of the French ambassador at W arsaw. As 
the day of election approached, the Imperial, Russian, and 
-Prussian ministers delivered in tlieir several declarations, by way 
-of protest against the contingent election of Stanislaus, as a per- 
«on proscribed, disqualified, depending upon a foreign power, 
and connected with the Turks, and other infidels. The Russian 
general Lasci entered Poland at the head of fifty thousand men-: 
the diet of the election -was opened with the usual ceremony on 
the twenty-fifth day of August. Prince Viesazowski, chief of .the 
Saxon interest, retired to the other side of the Vistula, with three 
thousand 'tnen,>including some of the nobility Who adhered to that 
party. Nevertheless, the primate proceeded to the election : 
Stanislaus was unanimously chosen king; and appeared in the 
electorial field, where he was received with loud acclamations. 
The opposite party soon increased to ten thousand men ; pro- 
tested against tiie election, and joined the Russian army, which 
advanced by speedy marches. King Stanislaus finding himself 
unable to cope with such adversaries, retired with the primate and 
French ambassador to Dantzic, leaving the Palatine of Kiow at 
Warsaw. This general attacked the Saxon palace, which was 
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■urrcndered upon terms : then the soldiers and inhabitants plun- 
dered the houses belonging to the grandees who had deciar^ for 
Augustus, as well as the hotel of the Russian minister. In the 
mean time, the Poles, who. had joined the Muscovites, finding it 
impracticable to pass the Vistula before the expiration of the time 
fixed'for the session of the diet,, erected a kelo at Cracow, where 
the Elector of Saxony was chosen and proclaimed, by the Bishop 
of Cracow, King of Poland, under the name of Augustus III. 
<m the sixth day of October. They afterwards passed the river, 
and the Palatine of Kiow, retiring towards Cracow, they took 
possession of Warsaw, where in their turn they plundered the 
palaces and houses belonging to the opposite party. 

X. During these transactions, the French king concluded a 
treaty with Spain and Sardinia, by which those powers agreed ta 
declare war against the emperor. Manifestos were published re- 
eiprocally by all the contracting powers. The Duke of Berwick' 
passed the Rhine in October, and undertook tlie siege of fort 
Khel, which in a few days was surrendered on capitulation : then 
he repassed the river, and returned to Versailles. The King of 
Sardinia having declared war against the emperor, joined a body 
of French forces commanded by Marischal de Villars, and drove 
die imperialists out of the Milanese. His imperial ttiajesty 
dreading the effects of such a powerful confederacy against him, 
offered to compromise all differences with the crown of Spain, 
under the mediation of the King of Great Britain; and Mr. Keen, 
the British minister at Madrid, proposed an accommodation. 
Philip expressed his acknowledgments to the King of England, 
declaring,^ however, that the emperor’s advances were too late ; 
and that his own resolutions were already taken. Nevertheless, 
he sent orders to the Count de Montijo, his ambassador at Lon- 
don, to communicate to his Britannic majesty the motives which 
had induced him to take these resolutions. In the mean time ha 
detached a powerful armament to Italy, where they invested the. 
imperial fortress of Aula, die garrison of which was obliged to 
surrendet themselves prisoners of war. The republic of Venice 
declared she would take no share in the disputes of Italy. : the 
states-general signed a neutrality with the French king for the 
Austrian Netlierlands, without consulting the emperor or the 
King of Great Britain ; and the English councils seemed to be 
altogether pacific. • 

XI. In November the Prince of Orange arrived at Greenwich, 
in order to espouse the Princess Royal ; but the marriage was 
postponed on account of his being taken ill ; and he repaired to 
Bath in Somersetshire, to drink the water for the recovery of his 
strength. Henrietta, the young Duchess of Marlborough, dying 
about this time, the title devolved to her sister’s son, the Earl of 
Sunderland. l/>rd King, resigning his office of chancellor, it 
was conferred upon Mr. Talbot, solicitor-general, together witli. 
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the tide of Baron ; a promotion that reftcctetl honour upon those 
hfv whom it was advised. Mo possessed the spirit of a Roman 
senator, the elegance of an Atticus, and the integrity of a Cato, 
At the meeting of the I’.nrli!«mcnt in January, the king told them, 
in his speech, that though he was no way engaged in the war 
which had begun to rage in Europe, except by tlie good offices 
he had employed among the contending powers, he could not sit 
regardless of the present events, or be unconcerned for the conr 
setjuences of a war undertaken and supported by sudi a powerful 
alliance. He said, he had thought proper to take time to ex- 
amine the fbets alleged on both sides, and to wait the result 
of tlie councils of those powers that were more immediately 
interested in the consequences of the rupture. He declared lie 
would concert with his allies, more particularly with the States- 
general of tlie united provinces, such measures as should be 
thniiglit must adviseablc for their common safety, and for restoring 
the peace of Europe. In the mean time, he expressed his hope 
that they would make such provisions as should secure his king- 
dom, rights, and possessions from all dangers and insults, and 
maintain the respect due to the British nation. He said, that 
whatever part it migiit in the end be most reasonable for him to 
act, it would in all views be necessary, when all Europe was pre- 
paring for arms, to put his kingdoms in a posture of defence. 
The motion for an address of thanks produced, as usual, a debate 
in both Houses, which, it must be owned, appears to have pro- 
ceeded frOm a spirit of cavilling, rather than from any reasonable 
cause of objection. 

XII. Tlie House of Oimmons rcsolveil to address his majesty 
for a copy of the treaty of Vienna, Sir .lohn Rushout moved 
for another, dc.sirmg that the letters and instructions relating to 
the execution of tlie treaty of Seville, should he submitted to the 
inspection of the Commons ; but, after a hard struggle, it was 
over-ruled. The next motion was made by Mr. Samlys, a gen- 
Reraaii who had for gome time appeared strenuous in the opposi- 
tion, and wrangled with great perseverance. He proposed that 
the House should examine the instructions which liad been given 
to the British minister in Poland, some years before the death of 
King Augustus, that they might be the better able to judge of tlie 
causes which produced this new rupture among tlie powers of 
Europe, "nie motion being opposed by all the court iiicnib'eTs, 
'•'contest ensued, in the eburse of which Mr. Pultency compared 
tte ministry to an empyric, and tlie constitution of England to 
Uis patient. This pretender in physic (said he) being consulted, 
"lells the distt^ipeted person, there were but two or tiiree ways of 
treating bis disease : and he was afraid that none of them wotild 
succeed. A vomit might throw him into cormilsions tlint would 
occasion immediate death ; a purge might bring on adiarrhcea tbtit 
would carry him off in a short time: and he had been already 
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fjlefl so niucli, and so often, that he could bear it no logger. The 
unfortunate patient, shocked at this declaration, replies, ‘ Sir, 
you liave always pretended to be a regular doctor, but now 1 find 
you are an arrant quack. I had an excellent constitution when I 
first fell into your hands, but you have quite destroyed it ; and now 
I find I have no other chance for saving nay life, but by catling 
for the help of some regular physician.’ In the debase, the mem- 
bers on both sides seemed to wander from the question, and in- 
dulge themselves with ludicrous personalities. Mr. H. Walpole 
took occasion to say, that the opposition treated the ministry as 
he himself was treated by some of his acquaintance, with respect 
to his dress. “ If 1 am in plain clothes (said be) then they call 
me a slovenly, dirty fellow f and if by chance I wear a laced suit, 
they cry, What, shall such an awkward fellow wear fine clothes.” 
He continued to sport in this kind of idle bufibonery. He cont- 
pared the present administration to a ship at sea. As long as the 
- wind was fair, and proper for carrying us toour designed port, the 
word was " Steady ! steady !” but when the wind benn to shift 
and change, the vyopl w^s necessarily altered to ** Thus, thus, 
and no nearer.” TTip’ motion was overpowered by the majority ; 
and this was the fate of several other proposals made by the incm- 
bers in tlie opposjtioii. Sir John Barnard presented a petition 
from the druggists, and other dealers in tea, complaining of the 
insults and oppression to which they were subjected by the excise 
law s, and imploring relief. Sir John and Mr. Perry, another of 
tlie city members, explained the grievous hardships which those 
traders sustained, and moved that the petition might be referred to 
tlie consideration of the whole House. They were opposed by 
Mr. Winnington, Sir W. Yonge, and other partisans or the mi- 
nistry ; and tJiese skirmishes brouglit on a general engagement of 
tlic twq parties, in which every weapon of satire, argument, rea- 
son, and truth, was wielded against tliat odious, arbitrary, and 
oppressive method of collecting the public revenue. Neverthe- 
less tlie motion in favour of the siifferers was rejected. 

Nlll. When the Commons deliberated upon the supply, Mr. 
T^ndrewy, deputy-paymaster of the army, moved for an addition of 
eigliteeu hundred men to the numberof land-forces which had been 
continued since the preceding year. The members in the opposition 
disputed this small augmentation with too much heat and eager- 
ness. It must be acknowledged, they were by this time irritated 
into such personal animosity against the minister, that they re- 
solved to oppose all his measures, whether they might or might 
not be neqcssary for the safety and advantage of the kingdom. 
Nor indeed were they altogether blameable for acting on this 
maxim, if their sole aim was to remove from tlie confidence and 
coiyjiciis of Uieir sovereign, a man whose conduct they thought 
pre^V^diida) to the interest and liberties of their country. They 
could >tqt, however, prevent the augmentation proposed : but 
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they resolved, i£ they could not wholly stop the career of the 
ministry, to throw in such a number of rubs as should at l(;ast 
retard their progress. The Duke of Bolton and Lord Cobham 
had been deprived of the regiments they commanded, because 
they refused to concur iii every project of the administration. It 
was' in conscnuence of their dismission, that I.ord Morpeth 
moved for a bill to prevent any commission-officer, not above the 
rank of a colonel, from being removed, unless by a court-martial, 
or by address of.either House of Parli.tnicnt. Such an attack on 
the prerogative might have succeeded in the latter part of the 
reign of the first Charles; but at this juncture could not fail to 
miscarry; yet it was sustained with great vigour and address. 
V\ hen the proposal was set aside by the majority, Mr. Sandys 
moved for an address, to the king, desiring to knovv who advised 
his majesty to remove the Duke of Bolton and Lord Cobham 
from their respective regiments. He was seconded by Mr. Pul- 
lency and Sir William Wyndham: but the ministry foreseeiug 
another tedious dispute, called for the question, and tlic motion ' 
was carried in the negative. The next source of contention was 
a bill for securing the freedom of Parliament, by limiting the 
number of officers in the House of Commons. It was read a first 
and second time: but, when a motion was made for its being 
committed, it met with a powerful opposition, and produced a 
warm debate lliat issued in a question, which, like the former, 
passed in the negative. A clergyman having insinuated in con- 
versation that Sir William Milner, baronet, member for York, 
received a pension from the ministry, the House took cognizance 
of this report : the clergyman acknowledged at the bar that he 
might have dropped such a hint from hearsay. The accused 
member protested, upon his honour, that he never did, or ever 
would receive, place, pension, gratuity, or reward from the court, 
cither directly or indirectly, for voting in Parliament, or upon 
apy other account whatever. The accusation was voted false and 
scandalous, and the accuser taken into custody: but in a few days 
he was discharged upon his humble petition, and his begging 
pardon ot the member whom he had calumniated. The duty 
upon salt was prolonged for eight years; and a bill passed against 
stock-jobbing. 

XlV. But the subject which of all others employed the elo- 
quence and abilities on both sides to the most vigorous exertion, 
was a motion made by Mr. Bromley, who proposed that a bill 
should be brought in for repealing the septennial act, and for 
the more frequent meeting and calling of Parliaments. The 
arguments for and against septennial Parliaments have already 
been stated. The ministry now insisted upon the increase of 
Papists and Jacobites, which rendered it dangerous to weaken the 
hands of the government ; they challenged the opposition to pro- 
duce one instance in which the least incroachment had been made 
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on tlie liberties of the people since the septennial act f^k place; 
and they defied the most ingenious malice to prove dial his present 
majesty bad ever endeavoured to extend any branch of the prero- 
gative beyond its legal bounds. Sir John Ilinde Cotton affirmed, 
that in many parts of England the papists had already begun to use 
all their influence in favour of those candidates who were recom- 
mended by the ministers as members in the ensuing parliament. 
With respect to his majesty’s conduct, he said he would not answer 
one word : but as to the grievances introduced since the law was 
enacted for septennial parliaments, he thought himself more at 
liberty to declare his sentiments. He asserted, that the septennial 
law itself was an encroachment on the rights of the jieoplc: a law 
passed by a parliament tliat made itself septennial. He observed, 
that the laws of trijason with regard to trials were altered since that 
period ; that in former times a man was tried by a jury of his 
' neighbours, within the county where the crimes alleged against 
him were said to be committed ; but by an act of a septennial par- 
liament he might be removed and tried in any place where the 
crown, or rather the ministry, could Arid, a jury proper for their 
purpose ; where the prisoner could not bring any witness in his 
justification, without an expence which perhaps his circumstances 
would not bear. He asked, if the riot act was not an encroachr 
ment on the rights of the people ? An act by which a little dirty 
justice of the peace, the meanest and vilest tool a minister can use, 
who perhaps subsists by his being in the commission, and may be 
deprived of that subsiste^ice at the pleasure of his patron, had it in 
his power to put twenty or thirty of the best subjects in England 
to immediate death, without any trial nr form but that of reading 
a proclamation. “ Was not die fatal South-sea scheme (said he) 
established by the act of a septennial parliament f And can any 
man ask, whether that law was attended with any inconvenience f 
To til? glorious catalogue 1 might have added the late excise bill, 
if it bad passed into a law ; but, thank heaven, the septennial par- 
liament was near expiring before that famous measure was intro- 
duced.” 

XV. Sir William Wyndham concluded an excellent speech, 
that spoke him the unrivalled orator, the iincorruptcd Briton, and 
ihe unshaken patriot, in words to this effect: “Let us suppose a 
man abandoned to all notions of virtue and honour, of no great 
family, and but a mean fortune, raised to be chief minister of state, 
by the concurrence of many whimsical events : afraid, or unwil- 
ling, to trust any but creatures of his own making; lost to all 
sense of shame and reputation; ignorant of his country’s true in- 
terest; pursuing no aim but that of aggrandizing himself and his 
favoui ites ; in foreign affairs trusting none but those who, from 
the nature of their education, cannot possibly be qualified for the 
service of their country, or give wciglit and credit to their nego- 
ciations. Let us suppose'the true interest of the nation, by such 
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meant, neglected or misunderstood, her honour tarnLshed, her 
importance lost, her trade insulted, her merchants plundered, and 
her sailors murdered : and all these circumstances overlooked, lest 
his administration should be endangered. Suppose him next pos- 
sessed of immense wealth, the plunder of the nation, with a par- 
liament chiefly composed of members whose seals are purchased, 
and whose votes are bought at tlie expence of the public treasure. 
In such a parliament suppose all attempts made to enquire into 
Jiis conduct, or to relieve the nation from the distress which has 
been entailed upon it by his administration. Suppose him screen- 
ed by a corrupt majority of his creatures, whom he retains in daily 
pay, or engages in his particular interest, by distributing among 
them those posts and places which ought never to be bestowed 
upon any but for the good of the public. lx;t him plume him- 
self upon his scandalous victory, because he has obtained a par- 
liament like a packed jury ready to acquit him at all adventures. 
Let us suppose him domineering with insolence over all the men 
of ancient families, over all the men of sense, figure, or fortune 
in the nation j as he has no virtue of Iiis own, ridiculing it in 
others, and endeavouring to destroy or corrupt" it in all. With 
such a minister, and such a parliament, let us suppose a case 
which I hope will never happen : a prince upon the dirone, un- 
informed, ignorant, and unacquainted with the inclinations and 
true interest of his people, weak, capricious, transported with 
niibounded ambition, and possessed with insatiable avarice. I 
hope such a case will never occur; but as it possibly may, could 
any greater curse happen to a nation, than suejt a prince on the 
throne, advised, and solely advised, by such a minister, and that 
minister supported by such a parliament. Tlie nature of mankind 
cannot be altered by human laws : the existence of such a prince 
or such a minister we cannot prevent by act of parliament ; but 
the existence of such a parliament I tliink we may prevent : ns it 
M much more likely to exist, and may do more mischief while the 
septennial law remains in force,' than if it were repealed : there- 
fore, 1 am heartily for its being repealed.” Notwithstanding the 
most warm, the most nervous, the most pathetic remonstrances in 
favour of the motion, the question was put, and it was suppressed 
by mere dint of number. 

1734. XVI. The triumph of the ministry was still more complete 
in the success of a message delivered from the crown in the latter end 
of the session, when a great many members of the other party had 
retired to their respective habitations in the country. Sir Robert 
Walpole delivered this commission to the House, importing that 
his majesty might be enabled to augniont his forces, if occasion 
should require such an augmentation, between the dissolution of 
Uiis parliament and the election of another. Such an important 
point, that was said to strike at the foundation of our liberties, was 
not tamely yielded ; but, on the contrary, contested with uncom- 
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. mofi ardour. I'he molioii for taking the mcessgc into coQ8idera> 
tioii was carried in the afiirmative ; and an addresa presented to the 
king, signifying their compliance with bis desire. In consequence 
of a subsequent message, they prepared and passed a bill, enabling 
his majesty to settle an annuity of live thousand pounds for life on 
the princess royal, as a mark of his parental favour and aQcctiou. 

XV'II. The opposition in the House of Peers kept pace with 
that in the House of Commons, and was supported with equal 
abilities, under the auspices of tlie Lords Bathurst and Cartoret, 
the Paris of Chesterfield and Abingdon. The Duke of Marl- 
borough made a motion for a bill to regulate the army, equivalent 
to that which had been rejected in tlie Lower House : end it met 
with the same fate after a warm dispute. Then Lord Carteret 
moved for an address to the king, that he would be graciously 
pleased to acquaint the House who advised his majesty to remove 
the Duke of Bolton and Lord Viscoimt Cobiiam from their re- 
spective ■ regiments ; and what crimes were laid to their charge, 
'litis proposal was likewise rejected, at the eiul of a debate in 
which tlie Duke of Argyle observed, that two lords had been ro 
moved, but only one soldier lost his commission. Such a great 
Htajertty of tlie Scottish representatives bad always voted for iJie 
UMMstry since the accession of the late king, and so many of these 
enjoyed places and preferments in the gift of the crown, that 
several attempts were made by the Lords in the opposition, to 
prevent for the future the ministerial influence from extending itself 
to die elections of Nortb-Britain. Accordingly, two motions for 
tliis purpose were made by the Earl of Marchmont and the Duke 
of Bedford ; and sustained by the Earls of Chesterfield, Wiochel- 
sea, and Stair, Lords Willoughby de Broke, Bathurst, and Cai^ 
teret. 'They were opposed by the Dukes of Newcastle and Argyle, 
the Earl of Cholmondely, Earl Paulet, Lord Hervey, now c^led 
up by writ to the House of Peers, and Lord Talbou The ques- 
tion being put on both, they were of course defeated ; and the 
Earl of Stair was deprived of his regiment of dragoons, after having 
p«rformed the most signal services to the Royal Family, and ex- 
hausted hit fortune in supporting the interest and dignity of tlie 
crown. Strenuous protests were entered against Uie decision of 
the majority concerning the king’s me.ssage, demanding a power to 
augment his forces during the recess of parliament ; as also against 
a bill for enabling bis majesty to apply the sum of one million two 
hundred thousand pounds out of the sinking-fund, fur the services 
of the current year. Tlie business of the session being dispatched, 
the king repaired to the House of Lords on the sixteenth day of 
April, and having passed all the bills that were ready for the .roytl 
assent, tooik leave x>f tliis parliament, with the warmest ackop;!^- 
ledgmcnt of their ,«eal, duty, and affection. It was at first pro- 
rogued, then dissolved, ^md.nnotber convoked by the same prp(^i^ 
matiem. On the fourteenth day of March, the nuptials of jflte 
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Prince of Orange and the Princess Royal were solemnized with 
great magnificence ; and this match was attended with addresses of 
congratulation to his majesty from different parts of the kingdom. 

XVIII. The powers at war upon the continent acted with sur- 
prising vigour. The Russian and Saxon army invested the city of 
Dantzic, in hopes of securing the person of King Stanislaus. The 
town was strong, the garrison numerous, and, animated by the 
examples of the French and Poles, made a very obstinate defence. 
For some time they were supplied by sea with recruits,i arms, and 
ammunition. On the eleventh day of May a reinforcement of 
fifteen hundred men was landed from two French ships of war and 
some transports, under Fort Wechselmunde, which was so much 
in want of provisions, that they were not admitted ; they therefore 
re-embarked, and s^led back to Copenhi^en. But afterwards a 
larger number were landed in the same place, and attacked the 
Russian entrenchment, in order to force their way into the cit^ 
They were repulsed in this attempt, but retired in good order. At 
length the Russian fleet arrived, under the commit of Admiral 
Gordon ; and now the siege was carried on with great fary. Fort 
Wechselmunde was surrendered: the French troops capitulated, 
and were embarked in the Russian ships, to be conveyed to some 
port in the Baltic. Stanislaus escaped in the disguise of a peasant 
to Marienwarder in the Prussian territories. The city of Dantzic 
submitted to the dominions of Augustus III. King of Poland, and 
was obliged to defray the expence of the war to the Russsian Ge- 
neral Ckiunt de Munich, who had assumed the command after the 
siege was begun. The Polish lords at Dantzic signed an act of 
submission to King Augustus, who, on the tenth day of July, ar- 
rived at the convent of Oliva. 'Fhere a council was held in his pre- 
sence. The recusant nobleman took the oath which- he proposed. 
Then a general amnesty was proclaimed ; and the king set out on 
his return to Dresden. . 

XIX. On the Rhine the French arms bore down all resistance. 
The Count de Belleisle besieged and took Traerbach. The Duke 
of Berwick at the head of sixty thousand men, invested Philips- 
• burgh, while Prince Eugene was obliged to remain on the defen- 
sive, in the strong camp at Heilbron, waiting for the troops of 
Ao empire. On the twelfth day of June, the Duke of Berwick, 
in visiting the trenches, was killed by a cannon-ball, and the com- 
mand devolved upon the Marquis d’Asfeldt, who carried on tlie 
operations of the siege with c^al vigour and capacity. Prinoe 
Eugene being joined by the different reinforcemenU he expected, 
marched towards the French lines ; but found them so strong that 
he would not hazard an attack ; and such precautions taken, 
that with all his military talents he could not relieve the besi^ed. 
At length General VVatgenau, the governor, capitulated after 
having made a noble defence, and obtained the most honourable 
conditions. Prince Eugene retired to Heidelberg; and the cans- 
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paign ended about tbe beginning of October. 'Th« irnmnal arm* 
were not more succesafulin Italj. The infant Don Carlos had 
received so many invitations from the Neapolitan nobility, that he 
resolved to take possession of that kingdom. He began his march 
in February, at the head of the Spanish forces : published a mani- 
festo, declaring he was sent by his father to relieve the kingdom of 
Naples from the oppression under which it groaned; and entered 
the capital amidst the acclamations of the people ; while the Count 
de Visconti, the German viceroy, finding himself unable to cope 
with the invaders, thought proper to retire, after having thrown 
succours into Gaeta and Capua. When he arrived at Nocera, he 
beg^n to assemble the militia, with intent to form a camp at Mar- 
ietta. The Count de Montemar marched with a body of forces 
against this general, and obtained over him a complete victory at 
Bitonto in Apuglia, on the twenty-fifth of May, when the impe- 
rialists were entirely routed, and a great number of principal offi- 
cers taken prisoners. Don Carlos, being proclaimed, and ac- 
knowledged King of Naples, created the Count de Montemar 
Duke of Bitonto ; reduced Gaeta, and all other parts of the king- 
dom which were garrisoned with imperial troops; and resolved to 
subdue the island of Sicily. About twenty thousand troops being 
destined ior this expedition were landed in the road of Solanto in 
August, under the command of the new Duke of Bitonto, who 
being favoured by the natives proceeded in his conquests with 
great rapidity. 'Hie people acknowledged Don Carlos as their . 
sovereign, and took arms in support of his. government : so that 
the imperial troops were driven before them, and the Spaniards 
.posses^ the whole kingdom, except Messina, Syracuse, and 
Trepani, when the infant determined to visit the island in person. 

XX. While Don Carlos was thus employed in the conquest of 
Naples and Sicily, the imperialists were hard pressed in 'Lom- 
bardy by the united forces of France and Piedmont, commanded 
by the King of Sardinia and the old Mareschal Duke de Villars. 
In the month of January they undertook the siege of Tortona, 
which they reduced ; while the troops of the emperor began to 
.pour in great immbers into the Mantuan. In the beginning of 
May, Cwnt Merci, who commanded them, passed the Po in the 
face of the Allies notwithstanding all the skill of Villars, obliged 
him to retreat from the banks of that river, and took the castle of 
Colomo. The old French general being taken ill, quitted the 
«rmy, and retired to Turin, where in a little time he died ; and the 
King of Sardinia retiring to the same place, the command of the 
allied forces devolved upon the Mareschal de Coi^y. The con- 
federatea were posted at Sanguina, and the imperialists at Sorbola, 
wbra the Count de Merci made a motion to San Prospero, as if 
he intended either to attack the enemy, or take possession of Par- . 
ma. The Mareacbal de Coigny forthwith made a disposition for 
an engagement; and, on the twenty-ninth day of June, the imperial 
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general having passed the Parma, liegan the attack with great im- 
petuosity. He charged in person at the head of his troops, and 
was killed soon after the battle began. Nevertheless, the Prince 
of Wirteinberg assuming tlie command, both armies fought with 
great obstinacy, from eleven in the forenoon till four in the after- 
noon, wlren the- Imperialists retired towards Monte Cirugalo, 
leaving five thousand men deed in the field of battle, and among 
these many officers of distinction. The loss of the allies was 
very considerable, and they reaped no solid fruits from their 
victory. 

XXL I'he Imperial forces retreated to Reggio, and from 
thence moved to the plains Of Carpi, on the right of Seccltia, 
where they received some reinforcements : then General Count 
Koiiigsegg arriving in tlic camp, took upon himself the command 
of the army. His first step was to take post at Quingeiitoio, by 
which motion he secured Mirandola, that was threatened with a 
siege. On the fifteenth of February he forded the river Secchia, ■ 
and surprised the quarters of Mareschal de Eroglio, who escaped 
in his shirt witli great difficulty. The French retired with such 
precipitation, that they left all their baggage behind, and above two 
thousand were taken prisoners. They posted themselves under 
Guastalla, where, on the nineteenth day of the month they were 
vigorously attacked by the Imperialists, and a general engagement 
ensued. Konigsegg made several desperate efforts to break the 
French cavalry, upon whicli, however, he could make no im- 
pression. The infantry on both sides fought with uncommon ar- 
dour for six hours, and the field was covered with carnage. At 
length, the Imperial general retreated to Lazara, after having lost 
above five tliousand men, including the Prince of Wirtemberg, 
the Generals Yalpareze and Colmihero, with many other officers 
of distinction : nor was the damage sustained by the French 
greatly inferior to that of the Germans, who repassed the Po, and 
took post on the banks of the Oglio. The allies crossed the same 
river, and the Marquis de Maillibois was sent with a detachment 
to attack Mirandola ; but the Imperialists marching to the relief 
of the place, compelled him to abandon the enterprize : then he 
rejoined his army, which retired under the walls of Cremona, to 
wait for succours from Don Carlos. So little respect did the 
French court pay to the British nation, at this juncture, that in 
the month of November an edict was published at Paris, com- 
manding all the British subjects in France, who were not actually 
in employment, from the age of eighteen to fifty, to quit tlie 
kingdom in fifteen days, or inlist in some of the Irish regiments, 
on pain of being treated as vagabonds, and sent to the gallics. 
This edict was executed with tlie utmost rigour. The prisons of 
■ Paris were crowded with the subjects of Great Britain, who were 
surprised and cut off from all communication with their friends, 
and must have perished by cold and hunger, had not they been 
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relieved by tlie active charity of the Jansenists. Tlie Earl <Jf 
Waldegravc, who then resided at Paris, as ambassador from the 
King of Great Britain, made such vigorous remonstrances to the 
French ministry upon thjs unheard-of outrage against a nation 
■with which they had been so long in alliance, that they thought 
proper to set the prisoners at liberty, and publish another edict, 
by which the meaning of the former was explained away. 

XXil. While- these transactions occurred on tire continent, 
the Kill? of Great Britain auginctited his land-forces; and warm 
contests were maintained through the whole united kingdom in 
«lecting representatives for the new Parliament. But in all 
llie.-e struggles tlie ministerial power predominated ; and the new 
members appeared with the old complexion. The two Houses 
■assembled on the fourteenth day of January, and Mr. Onslow 
was re-elected Speaker, 'ihe leaders of both parties in all de- 
Lates, were the self-same persons wdio had conducted those of the 
former Parliament ; and the same measures were piosued in the 
same manner. The king in his speech at the opening of the ses- 
sion, gave them to understand, that he had concerted with the 
States-general of the united prOvince.s such measures as were 
thought most adviseabte for their common safety, and for restor- 
ing the peace of Europe : that they had considered on one side 
the pressing applications made by the Imperial conrt both in 
England and Holland, for obtaining succours against the powers 
at war with the Mouse of Austria; and, on the otlier side, the 
repeated professions niade by the allies of dieir sincere dispo- 
sitioh to put an' end to the present troubles ’upon honourable and 
solid terms : that he and the StatCs-ghneral had concurred in a 
resolution to employ their joint and earnest instances to bring 
matters to a speedy and happy accommodation ; that their good 
offices were at length accepted ; • and in a short time a plan would 
'be offered to the consideration of all parties engaged in the 
war as a basis for a general ncgociaiion for peace. He told 
them he liad used the power vested in him by the last Par- 
liament witli great moderation ; tifid concluded a treaty widi the 
crown of Denmark of great ttttpOrtance in the present con- 
juncture. He observed, that whilst many of the principal 
powers of Europe were actually engaged in a war. Great 
Britain must be more or less affected with the consequences; 
and as the best concerted measures arc liable to uncertainty, 
the nation ought to be prepared against all events. He, there- 
fore, expressed his hope, that his good subjects would not repine 
at the necessary means of procuring the blessings tif pence 
and uiiiverjlal tranquillity, or of putting liim in a condition to act 
that part which it might be necessary and incnntbeiit upon him to 
'take. The address of thanks produced a dispute as usual, which 
ended with an acq'uicseence in the motion; The Home, in a grand 
committee on' the supply, resolved, That thirty thousand 
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should be ^ployed for the service of the ensuing year ; and that 
the land-forces should be augmented to the number of twenty- 
five thousand seven hundred and forty-four cfiective men. But 
these resolutions were not taken without dispute and division. The 
minister’s opponents not only re-produced ail the reasons which 
had been formerly advanced against a standing army, but they 
opposed this augmentation with extraordinary ardour, us a lurge 
stride towards the establishment of aibitiary jiower. They re- 
futed those fears of external broils on which the ministry pre- 
tended to ground the necessity of such an augmentation ; and 
they exposed the weak conduct of the administration, in having 
contributed to destroy the balance of power, by assisting Spain 
against the emperor in Italy, so as to aggrandize the House of 
Bourbon. 

XXIII. Sir William Wyndham moved, that tlie estimate of 
the navy for the ensuing year, might be refei red to a select com- 
mittee, He expressed his surprize, that notwithstanding the vast 
sums which had been yearly raised, and the lung continuance of 
the peace, the people had not been quite delivered of any one 
tax incurred in the preceding war. He said, he could not com- 
prehend how it was possible to find pretences for ex'pusing the 
natiou to such exorbitant charges ; and he took notice of some < 
unconscionable articles in the accounts of the navy-debt that lay 
upon the table. He was seconded by Mr. Sandys, and supported 
by Sir Joseph Jekyll and Mr. Pultcney : but after some debate, 
the motion was carried in the negative. When tlie new treaty with 
Denmark fell under consideration in a grand committee, Mr. H. 
Walpole ifoved, that the sum,of fifty-six thousand two hundred 
and fifty pounds should be granted to his majesty, as a subsidy to 
the Dane, pursuant to the said treaty, for the service of the en- 
suing year. The demand did not meet with immediate com- 
pliance. All the leaders in the opposition exclaimed against the 
subsidy as unnecessary and unreasonable. They observed, that 
as the English had no particular interest of their own for inducing 
them to engage in the present war, but only the danger to which 
the balance of power might be exposed by that event ; and as 
all the powers of Europe were as much, if not more, interested 
than the English in the preservation of that balance, should it 
ever be really endangered, they would certainly engage in its de- 
fence, without receiving any valuable consideratiem from Great 
Britain ; but should the English be always the first to take the 
alarm upon any rupture, and offer bribes and pensions to all the 
princes in Europe, the whole charge of preserving that balance 
would fall upon Great Britain: every state would expect a grati- 
fication from her, for doing that which it would otherwise be 
obliged to do for its own preservation : even the Dutch might at 
last refuse to assist in trimming this balance, unless Britain should 
lubmit to make the grand pensionary of Holland a pensionary of 
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England, and take a number of their forces into English pajr. 
The debate having had its free course, the question was put, and 
the motion approved by the majority. The ministry allowed a 
bill to be brought in for limiting the number of officers in the 
House of Commons ; but at the second reading it was rejected 
' upon a division, after a learned debate, in w’hich it appeared tlrat 
the op^sition had gained a valuable auxiliary in die person of 
Loi-d Polwarth, son to the Earl of Marchmont, a nobleman of 
elegant parts, keen penetration, and uncommon vivacity, wIk> 
spoke widi all the fluency and fervour of elocution. 

XXIV. The minority in the House of Lords were not less 
vigilant and resolute in detecting and opposing every measure 
which they thought would redound to the prejudice of their couu> 
try. But the most remarkable object that employed their atten- 
tion during this session was a very extraordinary petition, sul>- 
scribed by the Dukes of Hamilton, Queensberry, and Montrose, 
the Earls of Dundonald, Marchmont, and Stair, representing 
that undue influence had been used fur carrying on the election 
of the sixteen Peers for Scotland. The Duke of Bedford, who 
delivered their petition to the House, proposed a day for taking it 
inta consideration ; and to this they agreed. It was afterwards 
moved, that the consideration of it should be adjourned to a 
short day, before which tlie petitioners should be ordered to de- 
clare whether they intended to controvert the last election of alt 
the sixteen Peers, or the election of any, and which of them. 
This affair was of such an unprecedented nature, that the House 
seemed to be divided in opinion about the manner in which they 
ought to proceed. The partisans of the ministry would have 
willingly stifled the enquiry in the beginning ; but the petitioners 
were so strenuously supported hi their claim to some notice, by 
the Earls of Chesterfield, Abingdon, and Strafford, the Lords 
Bathurst and Carteret, that they could not dismiss it at once with 
any regard to decorum. The order of the House, according to 
the motion explained above, being communicated by the Lord 
Chancellor to the petitioners, diey waited on him with a decla- 
ration, importing that they did not intend to controvert die elec- 
tion or return of the sixteen Peers for Scotland ; but they thought 
it their duty to lay before their lordships the evidence of such 
facts and undue methods as appeared to them to be dangerous to 
the constitution ; and might in future elections equally affect the 
right of the present sixteen Peers, as that of the other Peers of 
Scotland if nut prevented by a proper remedy. This declaration - 
being repeated to the House, the Duke of Devonshire made a 
motion, that the petitioners niiglit be ordered to lay before the 
Hou^ in writing instances of those undue methods and illegal' 
practices upon which they intended to proceed, and the names of 
the persons they suspected to be guilty. He was warmly opposed 
by the country party ; and a long debate ensued ; after which the 
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question was carried in favour of the motion, and the order signi- 
feed to the petitioners. Next day their answer was read to the 
IJouse to this effect; That as they had no intention to state them- 
selves accusers, they could not take upon them to name particular 
persons who might have been concerned in those illegal practices ; 
but who they were would undoubtedly appear to their lordships 
upon the'u* taking the proper examination : nevertheless, they did 
humbly acquaint their lordships, that the petition was laid before 
them upon information, that the list of the sixteen Peers for 
Scotland had been framed previous to the election, by persons in 
high trust under the crown : that this list was shewn to peers, as 
a list approved by the crown ; and was called the king’s list, from 
which there was to be no variation, unless to make way for one 
or two particular peers, on condition they should conform to 
measures : that peers were solicited to vote for this list, without 
the liberty of making any .alteration : that endeavours were used to 
engage peers to vote for this list by promise of pensions, and offices 
civil and military to themselves and relations, as well as by offers, 
of money : that sums were given for this purpose ; that pensions, 
offices, and releases of debts owing to the crown were actually 
granted to peers who concurred in voting for this list, and to their 
relations ; that on the day of election a battalion of his majesty’s 
troops were drawn up in the Abbey-court of Edinburgh, con- 
trary to custom, and without any apparent cause but that of over- 
awing the electors. This answer gave rise to another violent dis- 
pute i hut the majority voted it unsatisfactory, and the petition 
was rejected, though the resolution was clogged with a vigorous 
protest. 

1735. XXV. Notwithstanding this discouragement the Earl 
of Abingdon moved, that although the petition was dismissed, an 
enquiry might be set on foot touching an affair of such conse- 
quence to the liberties of the kingdom. The Earl of Hay declaring 
his belief, that no such illegal methods had been practised, the 
other produced a pamphlet, intituled. The Protests of a great 
number of noble Lords, entered by them at the last election of 
Peers for Scotland. Exceptions being taken to a pamphlet, as 
an object unworthy of their notice. Lord Bathurst exhibited an 
authentic copy of those protests, extracted from the journal of 
that election, signed by the two principal clerks, and witnessed 
by two gentlemen then attending m the lobby. These were ac- 
cordingly read, and plainly demonstrated the trutli of the allega- 
tions contained in the petition. Nothing could be more scandalous, 
arrogant, and shamefully flagrant than the conduct and deport- 
ment of those who acted the pm of understrappers to the ministry, 
on this occamn. But all this demonstration, adorned and en- 
forced by the charms and energy of eloquence, was like preacli-. 
ing in a desert. . A motion was made for adjourning, and carried^ 
in the affirmative: a protest was entered, and the whole affair 
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consigned to oblivion. Divers other motions were made succe*- 
sivel^ by the Lords in the opposition, and rejected by the in- 
vincible power of a majority, ’fhe uninterrupti^ success of tne 
ministry did not, however, prevent them from renewing the 
struggle as often as an opportunity offered. They disputed the 
continuation of the salt-tax, and the bill for enabling the king to 
apply the sum of one million out of the sinking-fund for the ser- 
vice of the current year, though success did not attend their en- 
deavours. They supported with all tlieir might a bill sent up 
from the Commons, explainiog and amending an act of the Scot- 
tish IHrliament, for preventing wrongous imprisonment, and 
against undue delays in trials. This was all tlie natives of Scot- 
land bad in lieu of the Habeas Corpus act; though it did not 
screen them from oppression. Yet the Earl of Hay undertook to 
prove they were on a footing with their neighbours of E^and in 
tills respect ; and the bill was thrown out on a division. The ses- 
sion was closed on the fifteenth of May, when the king in his 
speech to both Houses, declared, that the plan of pacification 
concerted between him and the States^eneral had not produced 
the deaired effset. He 'thanked the Commons for the supplies 
they had granted with such cheerfulness and dispatch. He signi- 
fied his intention to visit his German dominions ; and told them 
he should constitute the Queen Regent of the realm hi his ab- 
sence. Immediately after the prorogation his majesty embarked 
for Holland, in his way to Hanover. 

XXVI. By this time the good understanding between the 
courts of Madrid and Lisbon was destroyed by a remark- 
able incident. The Portuguese ambassador at Madrid having 
allowed his servants to rescue a criminal from the officers of 
justice, all tlie servants concerned in that rescue were dragged 
from his house to prison, by the Spanish king’s order, with 
circumstances of rigour and disgrace. His Portuguese majesty 
being informed of ibis outrage, ordered reprisals to be made upon 
the servants of tlMLSfuiiusn ambassador in Lisbon. The two 
Bunisters withdrew almptly to their respective courts. The two 
monarchs expressed their mutual resentment. The King of Spain 
assembled a body of troops on the frontiers of Portugm; and his 
Portuguese majesty had recourse to the assistance of King George. 
Don Marcos Antonio d’Alzeveda was dispatched to London, with 
the character of envoy extraordinary ; and succeeded in his com- 
mission according to his wish. In a little time after tlie king’s 
departure from England, Sir John Norris sailed from Spitbead 
with a powerful squadron, in order to protect the Portuguese 
against the Spaniards; and on the ninth day of June arrived at 
Lisl^, whemhe was welcomed as a deliverer. Mr. Keene, the 
British envoy at the court of Spain, had communicated to his 
Catholic majesty the resolution of his master to send a powerful 
squadron to lisbon, with orders to guard that coast from insults, 
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and secure the Brazil fleet, in which the merchants of Great 
Britain were deeply interested. Don Joseph Patinho, minister 
of liis Catholic majesty, delivered a memorial to Mr. Keene, re- 
presenting,. that such an expedition would aflect the commerce 
of Spain) by intimidating foreign merchants from embarking their 
merchandise in the flota. But, in all probability, it prevented a 
rupture between the two crowns, and disposed the King of Spain 
to listen to terms of accommodation. 

XXVll. The powers in alliance against the house of Austria, 
having rejected the plan of pacification concerted by the king of G reat 
Britain and the State-general, Mr. Walpole, ambassador at the 
Hague, presented a memorial to their high mightinesses, desiring 
they would, without loss of time, pu^ themselves in a posture of 
defence by an augmentation of their forces at sea and land; that 
they might take such vigorous steps in concert with Great 
Britain, as the future conjuncture of affairs might require. But 
before they would subject themselves to such expence, they re- 
solved to make further trial of their influence with the powers in 
alliance against the emperor; and conferences were renewed with 
the ministers of those allies. The affairs of PoLind became more 
and more unfavourable to the interest of Stanislaus; for though a 
great number of the Polish nobility engaged in a confederacy to 
support his claim, and made repeated efforts in his behalf, the 
palatine of Kiow submitted to Augustus ; and even his brotlier 
the primate, after having sustained a long imprisonment, and many 
extraordinary hardships, was obliged to acknowledge that prince 
his sovereign. In Italy the arms of the allies still continued to 
prosper. Don Carlos landed in Sicily, and reduced the whole 
island, almost without opposition; while the Imperialists were 
forced to abandon all the territories they possessed in Italy, ex- 
cept die Mantiio. The emperor being equally unable (o cope 
with the French armies on the Rhine, implored succours of the 
Czarina, who sent thirty thousand men to his assistance. This 
vigorous interposition, and the success of Augustus in Poland, dis- 
posed die court of Versailles to a pacification. A secret negociation 
was begun betw'een France and the house of Austria; and the 
preliminaries were signed without the concurrence or knowledge 
of Spain, Sardinia, and the maritime powers. In these articles it 
was' stipulated, that France should restore all the conquests she 
had made in Germany : That the reversion of the dukedom of 
Tuscany should be vested in the duke of Lorraine: That Lorraine 
.should be allotted to King Stanislaus ;' and after his death be 
united to the crqwn of Frauce: That the emperor should possess 
the Milanese, the Mantiiaii, and Parma : That the King of Saiw 
dinia should enjoy Vigevano and Ngvara : That Don Carlos should 
be acknowledged King of Naples and Sicily, and retain the island 
of Elba, with all the Spanish territories on the coast of Tuscany, 
and that France should guarantee the pragmatic sanction. ^ 
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XXVIII. The king of Great Britain returned from Hanover 
to England in tlie month of November; and on the 15th day of 
January opened the session of parliament. On this occasion he 
congratulated them on the near prospect of a general peace in 
Europe, in consequence of the preliminary articles in which the 
emperor and the king of France had agreed; and of which he had 
expressed his approbation, as they did not differ in any esseutial 
point from the plan of pacification which he and the states-gcnc- 
ral had offered to the belligerent powers. He told them, that he 
had already ordered a considerable reduction to be made in his- 
forces both by sea and land ; but at the same time observed it 
would be necessary to continue some extraordinary expence until 
a more perfect reconciliation should be established among the se- 
veral powers of Europe. An address of thanks was unanimously 
voted, presented, and graciously received. After the house had 
received several petitions from different counties and gentlemen, 
complaining of undue influence in elections for members of par- 
liament, it proceeded to consider of the supply, and Sir Charles 
Wager moving that fifteen thousand seamen should be employed 
for the service of the ensuing year, the proposal was approved 
without opposition. But this was not the case with a motion 
made by Mr. Pultency, “ That the ordinary estimate of the navy 
should be referred to a select committee.” 'Hie ministry discou- 
raged all such prying measures: a debate was produced, the house 
divided, and tire motion was rejected. Such was the fate of a mo- 
tion for raising the supplies within the year, made by Mr. Sandys, 
and supported by Sir John Barnard, Mr. Willimot, and other pa- 
triots, who demonstrated, that this was a speedy and practicable 
expedient for discharging the national debt, lowering the interest of 
money, reducing the price of labour, and encouraging a spirit of 
commerce. ' 

XXIX. The bill for limiting the number of officers in the 
House of Commons was again revived. The king was empowered 
to borrow six hundred thousahd pounds, chargeable on the sinking 
fund, for the service of the ensuing year, though this power was 
not easily granted; and the house resolved to lay a duty of twenty 
shillings per gallon on all spirituous liquors, after it had appeared 
to the committee appointed for that purpose, that those spirits 
were pernicious to the health and morals of the people. To this 
resolution was added anotlicr, which amounted to a total prohibi- 
tion, namely, that fifty pounds should be yearly paid to his majesty 
foralicenee to be annually taken out by every person who should 
vend, b:^ef,.or utter any such .spirituous liquors. Mr. Walter 
Plnmer, inawdUcoiiccrtcd sjicech, moved for the repeal of some 
clauses in the test act; these he represented as a species of persecu- 
tion, in which protestant dissenters were confounded with the Ho- 
man catholics and enemies to the establishment. He was sus- 
tained by Lord Polwarth, and Mr. Heathcote; but Sir Robert 
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Walpole was joined by Mr. Shippeii against the motion as dan- 
gerous to the established church : and the question being put, it 
was carried in the negative. When Sir Joseph Jeky 11 presented to 
the house, according to order, a bill founded on the resolutions 
they had taken against spirituous liquors. Sir Robert Walpole ac- 
quainted them, by his majesty’s command, that as the alterations 
proposed to be made by that bill in the duties chained upon all 
spirituous liquors might, in a great degree, affect some part of the 
civil-list revenues, his majesty, for tlie sake of remedying so great 
ail evil as was intended by that bill to be prevented did consent to 
accept any other revenue of equal value, to be settled and appro- 
priated ill lieu of his interest in the said duties. The bill was read a 
second time, and consigned to a committee of the whole house; 
but that for limiting the number of oHicers in the House of Com- 
mons was thrown out at the second reading. Petitions against the 
bill touching the retail of spirituous liquors, were presented by the 
traders to the British sugar colonies, by the nicrchaiits of Bristol 
and Liverpool, respecting the hardships to which they would be 
exposed by a law which amounted to a prohibition of rum and 
spirits distilled from melasses. In consequence of these remon- 
strances, a mitigating clause was inserted in favour of the compo- 
sition known by the name of punch, and distillers were permitted 
to exercise any other employment. The sum of seventy thousand 
pounds was noted for making good the deficiencies that might hap- 
pen ill the civil-list by this bill, which at length passed through the 
house, though not without reiterated disputes and warm alterca- 
tion. Violent opposition was likewise made to a bill for the re- 
lief of the people called Quakers, who offered a petition, repre- 
senting, that though from motives of conscience they refused the 
payment of tithes, church-rates, oblations, and ecclesiastical dues, ' 
they were exposed to grievous sufferings by prosecution in the exche- 
quer, ecclesiastical, and other courts, to the imprisonment of their 
persons, and the ruin of their, and their families. A bill being 
prepared for their relief, was read and printed ; then petitions were 
preferred against it by the clergy of Middlesex, and of many other 
, parts of the kingdom. Counsel was heard in behalf of those pe- 
titioners, and several alterations proposed in the bill, which after 
long and repeated debates surmounted all opposition, and was 
sent up to the Lords. 

XXX. In the month of Febniary the king had sent two mem- 
bers of the privy-council to the prince of Wales, with a message, 
proposing a marriage between Ins royal highness and the princess 
of Saxegotha. The proposal being agreeable to the prince, the 
marriage was celebrated on the twenth-seventy day of April. Upon 
this occasion Mr. Pulteney moved for an address of congratulation 
to his majesty, and was supported by Mr. Geoige Lyttleton and • 
Mr. Wilaam Pitt, who seized this opportunity of pronouncing ele- 
gant panegyrics on the prince of Wales and his amiable consort. 
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The»c two young members soon distinguished themselves in the 
house by their eloquence and superior talents. The attention of 
the house was afterwards converted to a bill for the more effectual 
preventing of smuggling ; and another for explaining the act for the 
preventing bribery and corruption in the election of members to 
serve in parliament. Both made their way through the Lower 
House, and were sent up to the Lords for their concurrence. The 
number of land-forces voted for the service of the current year was 
reduced to seventeen thousand seven hundred and four effective 
men. The supplies were raised by the malt-tax, and land-tax at 
two shillings in the pound, additional duties on mum, cider, and 
perry, stamped vellum, parchment, and paper; and by an act em- 
powering his majesty to borrow six hundred thousand pounds 
from the sinking fund. In this session the parliament repealed 
the old statues of England and Scotland against conjuration, 
witchcraft, and dealing with evil spirits. 'Fhe Commons likewise 
prepared a bill to restrain the disposition of lands in Mortmain, 
whereby they became unalienable. Against this measure petitions 
were presented by the two universities, the colleges of Eaton, 
Winchester, and Westminster, and divers' hospitals that subsisted by 
charitable donations. In favour of the universities and colleges a 
particular exempting clause was inserted. Several other amend- 
ments were made in the bill, which passed through both houses, 
and obtained the royal assent. Among the acts passed in this 
session, was one for naturalizing her royal highness the princess 
of Wales; and another for building a bridge across the Thames 
from New Palace-yard, in the city of Westminster, to the opposite 
shore in the county of Surrey. The points chiefly debated in the 
House of Lords were the address of thanks for his majesty’s speech, 
the Mortmain bill, the Quaker’s bill, which was thrown out, and 
that for the prevention of smuggling, which did not pass without 
division and protest. On the twentieth day of May the Icing closed 
the session with a speech, in which he told both houses, that 
a further convention, touching the execution of the preliminaries,- 
had been made and communicated to him by the emperor and the 
most Christian King : and that negociations were carrying on by 
the several powers engaged in the late war, in order to settle a 
general pacification. He expressed great concern at seeing such 
seeds of dissatisfaction sown among his people ; he protested it was 
his desire, and should be his care, to preserve the present consti- 
tution in church and state, as by law established; he recommend- 
ed harmony and mutual affection among all protestants of the 
nation, as the great security of that happy establishment; and sig- 
nified his intention to visit his German dominions. Accordingly 
the parliament was no sooner prorogued than he set out for Han- 
over, after having appointed the queen regent in his absence. 

XXXI. Such a degree of licentiousness prevailed over the" 
whole nation, that the kingdom was filled with tumult and riots 
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which might have been prevented by proper regulations of the civil 
goveminent in the due execution of the laws. The most remark- 
able of these disturbances happened at Edinburgh, on the seventh 
day of September. John Porteous, wlio commanded the guard 
paid by tliat city, a man of brutal disposition and abandoned mo- 
rals, had, at the execution of a smuggler, been provoked by some 
insults from the populace to order his men, without using the pre- 
vious formalities of the law, to fire with shot iiniong the crow'd ; 
by which precipitate order several innocent persons lost their 
lives. Porteous was tried for murder, convicted, and received 
sentence of death ; but llie queen, as guardian of the realm, 
thought proper to indulge him with a reprieve. The common 
people of Edinburgh resented this lenity shewn to a criniinaj, 
who was the object of their detestatiou. They remembered that 
pardons had been granted to divers military delinquents in that 
country, who had been condemned by legal trial. They seemed 
to think those were encouragements to oppression ; they were 
fired by a national jealousy ; they were stimulated by the rela- 
tions and friends of those who had been murdered : and they re- 
solved to wreak their vengeance on the author of that tragedy, by 
depriving him of life on the very day which the judges had fixed 
for his execution. Thus determined, they assembled in dilTereiit 
bodies, about ten o’clock at night. They blocked up the gates 
of the city, to prevent the admission of the troops that were quar- 
tered in the suburbs. They surprised and disarmed the town- . 
guards : they broke open the prison-doors ; dragged Porteous 
from thence to the place of execution ; and, leaving him hanging 
by the neck on a dyer’s pole, quietly dispersed to their several 
habitations. This exploit was performed with such conduct and 
deliberation as seemed to be the result of a plan formed by some 
persons of consequence; it, therefore, became the object of a 
very severe enquiry. 

XXXll. During this summer a rupture happened between 
the Turks and the Russians, which last reduced the city of Asaph, 
on the Black Sea, and over-ran the greatest part of Crim Tartary; 
The Czarina declared war against the Ottoman Porte, because 
the Tartars of the Crimea had made incursions upon her frontiers, 
and when she complained of these disorders to the Vizir, she re- 
ceived no satisfaction; besides a large body of Tartars had, by 
order of that minister, marched through the Russian provinces in 
despite of the empress, and committed terrible havock in their 
route. Tlie emperor , was obliged to engage as a party in this 
war, by a treaty oflFeiisive and defensive, which he had many years 
before concluded with the Czarina. Yet, before he declared him- 
self, he joined the maritime powers in offering his mediation to 
the Sultan, who was very well disposed to peace; but the Cza- 
rina insisted upon her retaining Asoph, which her forces had re- 
duced ; and this preliminary article being rejected, as dishonour- 
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' able to tlie Ottoman empire, the court of Vienna began to make 

n arations for war. By this time all the belligerent powers 
:aly had agreed to the preliminaries of peace concluded be~ 
tween the emperor and France. The Duke of Lorraine had 
espoused the emperor’s eldest daughter, the Ardiduchess Maria 
Tlieresa, and ceded Lorraine to France, even before he succeed 2 d 
to Tuscany. Don Carlos was crowned King of Sicily: Stanis- 
laus abdicated the prown of Poland ; and Augustus was universally 
acknowledged sovereign of that kingdom. The preliminaries 
were approved and accepted by the diet of tlie empire : the King 
of Spam sent orders for his troops to evacuate Tuscany; and the 
provinces in Italy yielded to the House of Austria. Prince Eu- 
gene, who had managed the interest of the emperor on this occa- 
sion, did not live to see the happy fruits of his negociation. He 
died at Vienna, in April, at the age of seventy-three, leaving 
behind him the character of an invincible hero and consummate - 
politician. He was not long survived by Count Staremberg, 
another imperial general who ranked next to the prince in military 
reputation. About the same time Great Britaia sustained a na- 
tional loss in the death of Lord Chancellor Talbot, who, by his 
worth, probity, and acquired accomplishments, had dignified the 
great office to which he had been raised. He died universally 
lamented, in the month of February, at the age of fifty-two ; and 
was -succeeded on the bench by Lord Hardwicke. 

XXXHI. The king being indisposed, in consequence of hav- 
ing being fatigued by a very tempestuous passage fiom Holland, 
the parliament was prorogued from the twenty-first day of Janu- 
ary to the first of February, and then the session was opened by 
commission. The lord chancellor, as one of the peers autho- > 
rised by this commission, made a speech' in his majesty’s name to 
both Houses. With respect to foreign affairs, he told them, that 
the respective acts of cession, being exchanged, and ordeis given 
for the evacuation and possession of the several countries and - 
places by the powers concerned, according to the allotment and 
disposition of the preliminary articles, the great work of re-establish- 
ing the general, tranquillity was far advanced; that, however, 
common prudence called upon them to be very attentive to the 
final conclusion of the new settlement. He said, his majesty 
could not without surprize and concern observe the many con- 
trivances and attempts carried on, in various shapes, and in dif- 
ferent parts of the nation, tumultuously to resist and obstruct the 
execution of the laws, and to violate tlie peace of the kingdom. 

He observed, that the consideration of the height to which these 
audacious practices might rise, if not timely suppressed, afforded 
a melancholy prbspect, and required particular attention, lest tliey 
should affect private persons in the quiet enjoyment of their pro- 
perty, as well as the general peace and good order of the whole. 

After the Commons had agreed 'to an address, and heard council 
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on some controverted elections, they proceeded to take the sup- 
ply into consideration. They voted ten thousand men for the sea 
service. They continued for the land service the same number 
they had maintained in times of tranquillity, amounting to se- 
venteen thousand seven hundred and four; but this measure was 
not adopted without opposition ; the money was raised by the 
land and malt taxes, reinforced with one million granted out of 
the sinking-fund. . • 

XX.XIV. The chief subject of contention that presented 
itself iu the course of this session was a motion which Mr. Pul- 
teney made for an address to his majesty, that he would be pleased 
to settle one hundred thousand pounds a-year upon the Prince of 
Wales. He represented that such provision was conformable to 
the practice of ancient time: that what he proposed had been en- 
joyed by his present majesty in the life-time of his father; and 
that a settlement of this nature was reasonable and necessary to 
ascertain the independency of the apparent heir to the crown. 
The motipn was vigorously opposed by Sir Robert Walpole, as 
an incroachment on the prerogative: as an officious intermeddling 
in the king's family affairs; and as an effort to set his majesty an<l 
the prince at variance. But a misunderstanding, it seems, had 
already hap|>ened in the royal family. The minister in the midst 
of his harangue told the House, by his majesty’s command, that 
on the preceding day the king had sent a message to the pYince 
by several noblemen of the first quality, importing, that his ma- 
jesty had given orders for settling a jointure upon the Princess 
of Wales, suitable to her high rank and dignity, which he would 
in a proper time lay before parliament, in order to be rendered 
more certain and effectual : that although his royal highness had 
not thought fit, by any application to his majesty, to desire tliat 
his allowance of fifty thousand pounds might be rendered less pre- 
carious, the king, to prevent the bad consequences w’hich he ap- 
prehended might follow from the undntifiil measures which his 
majesty was informed the prince had been advised to pursue, 
would grant to his royal highness, for his majesty’s life, the said 
fifty thousand pounds per annum, to be issued out of the civil-list 
revenues, over and above the prince’s revenues arising from the 
duchy of Cornwall, which his majesty thought a very competent 
allowance, considering his own numerous issue, and the great ex- 
pence which did and must necessarily attend an honourable pro- 
vision for the whole royal family ; that the prince, by a verbal ' 
answer, desired their lordships to lay him with all humility at his 
majesty’s feet : to assure him that he did, and ever should, retain 
the utmost duty for his royal person : that he was very thankful 
for any instance of his majesty’s goodness to him or to the prin- 
cess, and particularly for his majesty’s gracious intention of set- ' 
tiing a jointure upon her royal highness; but, that as to the mes- 
sage the affair was now out of his bauds, and, therefore, he could 
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give DO answer to it ; that his rojal highness afterwards used 
many dutiful expressions towards his majesty ; adding, “ Indeed 
my Lords, it is in other hands, and I am sorry for it;” or 
words to that effect. Sir Robert Walpole then endeavoured to 
demonstrate, that the annual sum of fifty thousand pounds was as 
much as the king could afford to allow for the prince’s mainte- 
nance ; and he expatiated upon the bad consequences that might 
ensue, if the son should be rendered altogether independent of 
the father. 

XXXV. 'These suggestions did not pass unanswered. Sir 
Robert Walpole had asserted, that the parliament had no right to 
interfere in the creation or maintenance of a Prince of Wales ; and 
that in the case of Richard II. who, upon the death of his father 
tlie black prince, was created Prince of Wales, in consequence of 
an address or petition from parliament, that measure was in all 
probability directed by the king himself. In answer to this asser- 
tion it was observed, that probably the king would not have been 
so forward in creating his grandson Prince of Wales, if he had not 
been forced into this step by his parliament ; for Edward in his old 
age fell into a sort of love dotage, and gave himself entirely up to 
the management of bis mistress, Alice Pierce, and his second soi>, 
the Duke of Lancaster ; a circumstance that raised a most reason- 
able jealousy in the black prince, at that time on his death-bed, 
who could not but be anxious about the safety and right of his 
only son, whom he found he was soon to leave a child in the hands 
of a doating grandfather, and an ambitious, aspiring uncle. The 
supporters of the motion observed, that the allowance of fifty thou- 
sand pounds was not sufficient to defray the prince’s yearly ex- 
pense, without allotting one shilling for acts of charity and muni- 
ficence ; and that the several deductions for land-taxes and fees re-' 
duced it to forty-three thousand pounds. They affirmed, that his 
whole income, including the revenues of the duchy of Cornwall, 
did not exceed fifty-two thousand pounds a-year, though, by his 
majesty’s own regulation, the expence of the prince’s household 
amounted to sixty-three thousand. 'They proved, that the produce 
of the civil-list exceeded nine hundred thousand pounds, a sum 
above one hundred thousand pounds a-year more than was enjoyed 
by bis late majesty; and that, in the first year of the late khig, the 
whole expence of hb household and civil government did not much 
exceed four hundred and fifty thousand pounds a-year. 'Tliey ob- 
served, that tlie parliament added one hundred and forty thousand 
pounds annually for acts of charity and bounty, together with the 
article of secret service money ; and allowed one hundred thousand 
pounds for the maintenance of the Prince of Wales: that the ar- 
ticle of secret servic^money had prodigiously increased in the late 
reign : by an account which happened to be laid before the parlia- 
ment, it appeared that vast sums of money had been givet for pur- 
poses which nobody understood, and to persons whom nobody 
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knew. In the beginning of the following session several members 
))ro])oscd that this extraordinary account should be taken into con- 
sideration ; but the enquiry was warded off by the other party, who 
declared tliat the parliament could not examine any account which 
had been presented to a former session. The debate was fierce_ 
and long; and ended in a division, by which the motion was reject- 
ed. A motion of the same nature was made by Lord Carteret in 
the House of Peers, and gave rise to a very keen dispute, main- 
tained by the same arguments, and issuing in the same termination. 

XXXVI. The next remarkable contest was occasioned by a 
motion of Sir R. Walpole, who proposed the sum of one million 
should be granted to his majesty, towards redeeming the like sum 
of the increased capital of tlie South-Sea company, commonly 
called South-Sea annuities. Several members argued for the ex- 
pediency of applying this sum to the payment' of the debt due to 
tlie bank, as part of that incumbrance was saddled with an interest 
of six per cent, whereas the interest paid for the other sums that 
constituted the public debt did not exceed four per cent. Many 
plausible arguments were offered on both sides of tbe question ; 
and at length the motion was carried in the affirmative. 'Phe 
House having resolved itself into a committee to consider of the 
national debt, Sir John Rarnard made a nrotion, for enabling his 
majesty to raise money either by the sale of annuities, or by bor- 
rowing at an interest not exceeding three per cent, to be applied 
towards redeeming the South-Sea annuities ; and that such of the 
said annuitants as should be inclined to subscribe their respective 
annuities, should be preferred to all others. He said that even 
those public securities which bore aii interest of three per cent, 
only were sold at a premium in Change-Alley ; he was, therefore, 
persuaded, that all those who were willing to give a premium for a 
three per cent., security would gladly lend their money to tbe 
government at the same interest, should books of subscription be 
opened for that purpose, with an assurance tliat no part of the 
jirincipal should be paid off for fourteen years. He expatiated 
upon the national advantages that would accrue from a reduction of 
interest. From easy and obvious calculations he inferred, that in 
a very little time the interest upon all the South-Sea annuities 
would be reduced from four to tliree per cent, without any danger 
to public credit, or breach of public faith : that tlien the produce 
of the sinking-fund would amount to fourteen hundred tliousand 
pounds per annum, to be applied only towards redeeming the 
capital of the several trading companies ; he proved that this 
measure wbul# bring every one of them so much williin tbe power 
of parliament, that they would be glad to accept of three per cent, 
interest on any reasonable terms ; in which case the sinking-fuiul 
would rise to one million six hundred thousand pounds per annum. 
Ilien the parliament might venture to annihilate oue half of it, by 
freeing the people from the taxes upon coals, candles, soap, leather. 
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and other »uch impositions as lay heavy upon Uie poor labourers 
and manufacturers ; the remaining part of the sinking-fund might 
be applied towards the discharge of those annuities and public 
debts which bore an interest of three per cent, only, and afterwards 
towards diminishing the capitals of the several trading companies 
tdl the term of fourteen years should be expired ; then the sinking 
fund would again amount to above a million yearly, which would 
be sufficient for paying them off, and freeing the nation entiiely 
from all its incumbrances. This salutary scheme was violently 
opposed by Alderman Heathcote, and other partisans of the minis- 
try: yet all their objections were refuted; and, in order to defeat 
the project, they were obliged to have recourse to artifice. Mr. 
Winnington moved, that all the public creditors, as well as the 
South-Sea annuitants, should be comprehended. Sir John Barnard 
demonstrated, that it might be easy for the government to borrow 
money at three per cent, sufficient for paying off such of the pro- 
prietors of four-and-twenty millions as were not willing to accept 
of that interest, but it would be extremely difficult to burrow 
enough to satisfy the proprietors of four-and-forty millions, who 
might choose to have their principal rather than such an interest. 
Nevertheless resolutions were founded on this and other altera- 
tions of the original scheme; and a bill was immediately prepared. 
It produced many other debates, and was at last postponed by dint 
of ministerial influence. The same venerable patriot, who pro- 
jected this scheme, moved that as soon as the interest of all the 
national redeemable debt should be reduced to three per cent, the 
House would take off some of the heavy taxes which oppressed 
the poor and the manufacturers : but this motion was rejected by 
tile majority. 

• 1737. XXXVIl. Tlie last disputes of this session were excited 
by a bill sent down from the Lords for punishing the magistrates and 
city of Edinburgh, on account of the murder of John Porteous. 
In the beginning of the session Lord Carteret recapitulated the 
several tumults and riots which had lately happened in different 
parts of the kingdom. He particularly insisted upon the atrocious 
murder of Captain Porteous, as a flagrant insult upon the govern- 
ment, and a violation of the public peace, so much the more 
dangerous', as it seemed to have been concerted and executed with 
deliberation and decency. He suspected that some citizens of 
Edinburgh had been concerned in the murder, not only from this 
circumstance, but likewise because, notwithstanding the reward of 
two huodred pounds, which had been offered by proclamation for 
the discovery of any person who acted in that iragrcdy, not one 
individual had m yet been detected. He seemed to think that the 
magistrates had encouraged the riot, and that the city had forfeited 
Its charter : and he proposed a minute inoniry.into the particulars 
of the affair. He was seconded by the Huke of Newcastle and 
the Earl of Hay: though this last nobleman differed in opinion 
from him with respect to the charter of the city, which, he said. 
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could not be justly forfeited by the fault of the magistracy. The 
Lords resolved, That the magistrates and other persons from whom 
they might obtain the necessary information concerning this riot 
should be ordered to attend ; and, That an address should be pre- 
sented to his majesty desiring that the different accounts and pa- 
pers relating to the murder of Captain Porteous might be submit- 
ted to the perusal of the House. These documents being accord- 
ingly examined, and all the witnesses arrived, including three Scot- 
ti^ judges, a debate arose about the manner in which these last 
should be interrogated, whether at the bar, at the table, or on the 
woolsacks. Some Scottish Lords asserted, that they bad a right 
to be seated next to the judges of England : but after a long debate 
this claim was rejected, and the judges of Scotland appeared at 
the bar in their robes. A bill was brought in to disable Alexander 
Wilson, Esquire, Lord Provost of Edinburgh, from enjoying any 
office or place of magistracy in the city of Edinburgh, or else- 
where in Great Britain; for imprisoning the said Alexander Wil- 
son ; for abolishing the guard of that city ; and for taking away the 
gates of the Nether-Bow-Port, so as to open a communication 
between the city and suburbs, in which the king’s troops are quar- 
tered, The Duke of Argyle, in arguing against ibis bill, said he 
could not think of a proceeding more harsh or unprecedented than 
the present, as he believed there was no instance of the whole 
weight of parliamentary indignation, for. such he called a proceed- 
ing by a bill ex post facto, falling upon any single person, far less 
upon any community for crimes that were within the reach of the 
inferior courts of justice : for this reason he observed, that if the 
lord provost and citixens of Edinburgh, should suffer in the terms 
of the present bill, they would suffer by a cruel, unjust, and fan- 
tastical proceeding ; a proceeding of which the worst use might 
be made, if ever Uie nation should have the misfortune to fall un- 
der a partial, self-interested administration. He told them he sat 
in the parliament of Scotland when that part of the treaty of union 
relating to the privileges of the royal’ burghs was settled on the 
same footing as religion, that is, they were made unalterable by 
any subsequent parliament of Great-Britain. Notwitlistanding tlie 
eloquence and warmth of his remonstrance, the bill was sent dowa 
to the House of Commons, where it produced a violent contest. 
The Commons set on foot a severe scrutiny into the particular cir- 
cumstances tliat preceded and attended the murder of Porteous ; 
from the examination of the witnesses it appeared that no freeman 
or citizen of Edinburgh was concerned in the riot, which waa 
chiefly composed of country people, excited by the relations of 
some unhappy persons whom Porteous and Ins men had slain at 
the execution of the smuggler ; and these were assisted by prentice 
boys, and the lowest class of vagabonds that happened to be at 
Edinburgh ; that the lord provost had taken all the precautions to 
prevent mischief that his r^ection suggested : that he even exposwl • 
his person to the rage of the multitude, in bis endeavour to di»- 
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perse them ; and that if be had done amiss, he erred froM want of 
judgment, rather than from want of inclination to protect the uo> 
happy Porteous. It likewise appeared, that Mr. Lindsay, mem- 
ber for the city of Edinburgh, had gone iu person to General 
Moyle, commander of the forces in North Britain, informed him 
of the riot, implored his immediate assistance, and promised to 
conduct his troops into the city ; and that his suit was rejected, 
because be could not produce a written order from the magistracy, 
which he neither could have obtained in such confusion, nor ven- 
tured to carry about his person through the midst of an enraged 
populace. Tlie Scottish members exerted themselves with uncom- 
mon vivacity in defence of their capital. They were joined by Sir 
John Barnard, Lord Cornbury, Mr. Shippeu and Mr. Oglethorpe. 
Lord Polwarth declared, that if any gentleman would show where 
one argument in the charge against the lord provost and the city of 
Edinburgh had been proved, he would that instant give his vote 
' for the commitment of the bill. He said, if gentlemen would lay 
their hands upon their hearts, and ask tliemselves, whether they 
would have voted in this manner had the case of Edinburgh been 
that of the city of Bristol, York, or Norwich, he was persuaded 
they would have required that every tittle of tlie charge against 
them should have been fully and undeniably proved. Some amend- 
ments and mitigations being inserted in the bill, it pasted the 
House, was sent back to the Lords, who agreed to the alteration^ 
and then received the royal assent. 

XXXVIII. The next effort of the minister was obliquely 
levelled at the liberty of the press, which it was much for his in- 
terest to abridge. The errors of his conduct, the mystery of that 
corruption which he had so successfully reduced to a system, and 
all the blemishes of his administration, had been exposed and ridi- 
culed, not only in political periodical writings produced by the 
most eminent hands, but likewise in a succession of theatrical 
pieces, which met with uncommon success among tlie people. He 
either wanted judgment to distinguish men of genius, or could find 
none that w wAl a np ya i w i employed a 

set of wretched I anthqiw^ ' vmot oF IndemiMiiqif and ingenuity, 
'rhey undertook the defence of his ministry, and answered the ani- 
madversions of his antagonists. The match was so extremely 
unequal, that, instead of justifyii^ his conduct, they exposed it to 
additional ridicule and contempt ; and he saw himself in danger of 
being despised by the whole nation. Ue resolved to seize the. 
first opportunity to choak those canals through which the torrent of- 
censure bad flowed upon his character. The manager of a. play-, 
house communicated to him a manuscript farce, intituled, Tlie 
Golden Hump, which was fraught with treason and abuse upon 
the government, and had been presented to the stage for exhibition. 
'Ihis performance was produced in the House of Commons. The 
minister descanted upon the insolence, the malice, the immorality, 
and the seditious calumny, which had been of late propagated in 
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tlieatrical pieces. A bill was brought iu to limit the number of 
playhouses ; to subject all dramatic writers to the inspection of the 
lord chamberlain ; and to compel them to take out a licence for 
every production before it could appear on the stage. Notwith- 
standing a vigorous opposition this bill passed through both Houses 
with extraordinary dispatch, and obtained the royal sanction. In 
this debate the Earl of Chesterfield distinguished himself by an 
excellent speech, that will ever endear his character to all the 
friends of genius and literature, to all those who are warmed with 
zeal for the liberties of their country. “ Our stage (said he) ought 
certainly to be kept within due bounds ; but, for this purpose, our 
laws as they stand at present are sufficient. If our stage players 
at any time exceed those bounds, they ought to be prosecuted; 
they may be punished. We have precedents, we have examples 
of persons punished for things less criminal than some pieces 
which have been lately represented : a new law must, therefore, 
be unnecessary ; and in the present case it cannot be unnecessary 
without being dangerous. Every unnecessary restraint is a fetter 
upon the legs, is a shackle upon the hands of liberty. One of the 
greatest blessings we enjoy, one of the greatest blessings a people 
can enjoy, is liberty. But every good iu this life has its allay of 
evil. Licentiousness is the allay of liberty. It is an ebullition, 
an excrescence ; it is a speck upon the eye of the political body, 
which I can never touch but with a gentle, with a trembling hand; 
lest I destroy the body, lest 1 injure the e^e upon which it is apt 
to appear. If the stage becomes at any time licentious, if a play 
appears to be a libel upon the government, or upon any particular 
man, the king’s courts are open: the law is sufficient to punish the 
offender. If poets and players are to be restrained, let them be 
restrained as other subjects are, by the known laws of their country : 
if they offend, let them be tried as every Englishman ought to be, 
by God and their country. Do not let us sul^ect them to the arbi- 
trary will and pleasure of any one man. A power lodged in the 
hands of a single man to judge and determine without limitation, 
control, or appeal, is a sort of power unknown to our laws, incon- 
sistent with our constitution. It is a higher, a more absolute pow- 
er than we trust even to the king himself; and, therefore, I 
must think w e ought not to vest any such power in his majesty’s 
lord chamberlain.” His arguments had no effect, though the 
House admired his elocution; and the play-house bill passed into 
a law. On the twenty-first day of June the king made a short 
speech to both Houses, and the lord chancellor prorogued the 
parliament 
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